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STANDING COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND COMMERCE 


Chairman: HUGHES CLEAVER, Esq., 


Vice-Chairman: C. A. D. CANNON, Esq. 


Adamson 
Argue 
Arsenault 
Ashbourne 
Balcom 
Beaudry 
Bennett 
Blackmore 
Bradette 
Brooks 
Carroll 
Crestohl 
Dumas 
Fleming 
Fournier (Maisonneuve- 
Rosemont) 
Fraser 
Fulford 


and Messrs. 


Fulton 

Gingras 

Gour (Russell) 
Harkness 

Harris (Danforth) 
Hees 
Hellyer 


‘Helme 


Hunter 

Laing 

Leduc 

Low 

Macdonnell (Greenwood) 
Macnaughton 

Maltais 

McCusker 

McMillan 

Nickle 


Picard 

Quelch 

Richard (Ottawa East) 

Riley 

Sinclair 

Smith (York North) 

Smith (Moose 
Mountain) 

Stewart (Winnipeg 
North) 

Thatcher 

Viau 

Ward 

Welbourn 

White (Hastings- 
Peterborough) —50. 


R. J. GRATRIX, 
Clerk. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


TUESDAY, March 18, 1952. 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on Banking and Commerce: 


Messrs. 
Adamson Fulford Nickle 
Argue Fulton ; Picard 
Arsenault Gingras . Quelch 
_ Ashbourne Gour (Russell) Richard 
Balecom . Harkness (Ottawa East) 
Beaudry. Harris (Danforth) ~ Riley 
- Bennett Hees Sinclair 
_ Blackmore Hellyer Smith (York North) 
-Bradette Helme Smith (Moose 
Brooks Hunter Mountain) 
- Cannon Laing Stewart (Winnipeg 
_ Carroll : Leduc North) 
Cleaver Low Thatcher 
Crestohl Macdonnell Viau 
-~Dumas (Greenwood) Ward 
Fleming Macnaughton Welbourn 
Fournier (Maison- Maltais  — White (Hastings- 
neuve- Rosemont) McCusker Peterborough) —50 
Fraser McMillan : 


q (Quorum 15) 


- Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce be 
empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be 
referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time their observa- 
tions and opinions thereon; with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


; } Monpay, March 24, 1952. 
. Ordered,—That the Annual Report of the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for the year ended December 31, 1951, be referred to the said 
Committee. 
_ Ordered,—That the Financial Statements of the Central Mortgage .and 
Housing Corporation for the year ended December 31, 1951, be referred to the 
said Committee. 


TUESDAY, April 1, 1952. 

_ Ordered,—That the Quorum of the said Committee be reduced from 15 to 
10, and that Standing Order 63 (1) (d) be suspended in relation thereto. 
Ordered,—tThat the said Committee be granted leave to sit while the House 
is sitting. 

Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print. from day to 
day such papers and evidence as may be ordered by the Committee, and that 
Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. © 
Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
' Clerk of the House. 
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~REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TUESDAY, April 1, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce begs leave to present 
the following as a 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 


1. That the quorum be reduced from 15 members to 10, and that Standing 
Order 63 (1) (d) be suspended in relation thereto. 


2. That permission be granted to sit while the House is sitting. 


3. That it be empowered to print from day to day such papers and evidence 
as may be ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended 
in relation thereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


HUGHES CLEAVER, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, April 1, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Ashbourne, Carroll, Crestohl, Fleming, Fraser, 


Fulford, Gingras, Harkness, Hellyer, Helme, Hunter, Laing, Leduc, Macdonnell 


(Greenwood), Macnaughton, Maltais, McCusker, McMillan, Quelch, Richard 
(Ottawa East), Smith (York North), Thatcher, Viau, Ward, Welbourn. 

On motion of Mr. Ashbourne: 3 

Resolved,—That a Steering Committee of six members be appointed by the 


_ Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Ward: 7 

Resolved,—That Mr. C. A. D. Cannon be Deputy Chairman of the Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Hunter: 

Resolved,—That the committee recommend to the House that its quorum 
be reduced from 15 members to 10, and that Standing Order 63 (1) (d) be 
suspended in relation thereto. 

On motion of Mr. Laing: 

Resolved,—That the Committee recommend to the House that it be 
empowered to print from day to day such papers and evidence as may be 
ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 

On motion of Mr. Helme: 

Resolved,—That the Committee recommend to the House that it be author- 
ized to sit while the House is sitting. 

The Orders of Reference of Tuesday, March 18 and Monday March 24, 
1952 were read by the Chairman. 


At 11.15 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at the call 
of the Chair. 
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R. J. GRATRIX, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


TUESDAY, May 6, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 

Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Bennett, Blackmore, Carroll, Crestohl, 
Fleming, Fraser, Fulford, Hellyer, Helme, Hunter, Laing, Macnaughton, Maltais, 
Picard, Richard (Ottawa East), Riley, Sinclair, Smith (Moose Mountain), 
Ward, Welbourn. 

In attendance: Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and Mr. J. D. Ritchie, Executive Assistant. 

Mr. Mansur was called and read a detailed statement upon the functions 
and activities of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


During the course of his remarks the Witness tabled for distribution the 
following documents: 


1. Approved and Actual Expenditures on Housing Research and Com- 
munity Planning Grants to other Organizations and Government 
Departments under Part V of the N.H.A. 1944, 1946-1951; 
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2. Summary of Federal Provincial Projects; 7 
Organization Chart of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation; — 
4. Selected Data on Residential Construction, Construction Costs, 
Building Material Production, Construction Labour Force and > 
Employment, Investments of Selected Life Insurance Companies, — 

Mortgage Loans Approved, and Municipal Finance, Canada, 1946- — 

1951. 

The said documents were ordered to be printed as part of this day’s © 
evidence. ’ 
On the completion of Mr. Mansur’s statement the Committee considered — 

the procedure to be followed at subsequent meetings. | 


The Clerk read the Report of the Steering Committee, as follows: 
Your Steering Committee met on Thursday, April 3 and on Tuesday, ~ 


April 22 and recommends: 

1. That Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and Housing ~ 
Corporation, be called first to give a general overall statement on — 
administration, after which the Honourable Mr. Winters, Minister © 
of Resources and Development, be called to give a statement on 
policy. ts 

2. That, to facilitate orderly discussion, the study of the Annual 
Report and Financial Statements of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation be divided into three parts, namely: 
(a) Availability of Loans—Mortgage Money; 
(b) Relationship of Lending Value to Actual Cost; 
(c) Question of Land Servicing. | 

3. That the Committee meet each Tuesday, Thursday and Friday at 
11.00 o’clock a.m., the first meeting to be held on Tuesday, May 6, 
unless conflict with other committees necessitates a change. 


The advisability of calling witnesses from organizations outside the 
Government Service was discussed and the question arose as to how far the 
Committee could go under the terms of its Order of Reference. It was decided 
to hold the final decision on this matter in abeyance and place the question on 
the agenda for further discussion at the next meeting of your Steering 
Committee. 


After discussion on procedure, it was decided that at the next meeting 
Mr. Mansur’s statement would be examined section by section and discussion 
and questions restricted to the principles involved therein; and that at a 
subsequent meeting an opportunity would be afforded for the questioning of 
witnesses on matters of particular interest to Members of the Committee. 

It was agreed that, to avoid conflict with other Committee meetings, the 
Committee would determine at each meeting the hour and day for the next 
meeting of the Committee. 

At 12.30 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9.30 
o’clock a.m., Wednesday, May 7, 1952. 


wo 


R. J. GRATRIX, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note: At a meeting of the Committee held on April 22, 1952, to consider 
Private Bills and at which evidence was not recorded the following 
Resolution was passed: SiN 
On Motion of Mr. Macnaughton: 

Resolved,—That the Committee print from day to day such copies 
of its minutes of proceedings and evidence, in French and English, as 
may, in the opinion of the Chairman, be required. 
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EVIDENCE 


May 6, 1952 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is 11 o’clock and we have a quorum. We 
have with us this morning Mr. D. B. Mansur, president of the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation and Mr. J. D. Ritchie. Shall we call Mr. Mansur? 


Mr. D. B. Mansur, president of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, called: 


The WITNESS: Your chairman has asked that I make a statement upon 
the functions and activities of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. .In 
doing so I will outline the source and nature of our responsibilities, the manner 
in which they are being discharged and I will conclude with some remarks 
upon the general conditions in which we are now operating in the housing 
field. As far as possible, I will supplement nather, than repeat information 
contained in our 1951 annual report. 


It will be recalled that Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation was 
incorporated by an Act of parliament proclaimed on January 1, 1946. At that 
time we assumed from the national housing administration of the Department 
of Finance three functions: 

1. The administration of joint loans made under the Dominion Housing 
Act of 1935 and the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, as well - 
as the new loan business and other activities arising from the latter 
Act as from January 1, 1946. 

2. The administration of the home conversion von Honourable mem- 
bers will recall that by order in council under the War Measures Act 
authority was given to enter into contracts with owners of large 
houses to effect the conversion of such houses into apartment units. 
Under this arrangement the Crown took a leasehold interest in the 
property, paid for the conversion, received the rents during the 
period of its leasehold interest and at the end of that.period returned 
the houses in their converted form to their owners. Generally the 
term of the lease was five years, with an option by the Crown to 
renew their leasehold interest for another three years. 

3. The collection responsibilities on home improvement loans on which 
guarantees had been paid to the banks or instalment credit agencies 
for losses incurred in this plan. 

4. And from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board we assumed respon- 
sibility for administration of the emergency shelter regulations, and 
the administration of housing registries operated under those 
regulations. 


This was the position as at January 1, 1946, but since then other duties 
have been assumed by the corporation: 

5. It will be recalled that Wartime Housing Limited was the govern- 
ment-owned company which during the years 1941 to 1944 con- 
structed some 19,000 housing units for war workers. Immediately 
after the end of the war, Wartime Housing Limited undertook, in 
co-operation with the municipalities, the construction of rental 
units for veterans. By 1947 the operations of Central Mortgage 
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required and there had been established a decentralized national — 
organization. In the interests of economy and efficiency an arrange- — 
ment was made whereby Central Mortgage managed the affairs of 
Wartime Housing Limited on an agency basis. By amendments to 
the National Housing Act in.1948 the assets and liabilities of War- 
time Housing Limited were assumed by Central Mortgage and the 
two organizations were merged. Central Mortgage continued the 
construction of rental units for veterans until this activity was 
terminated in 1949. 

In the fall of 1945, prior to the formation of the corporation, and 
as a result of amendments to the National Housing Act in 1945, an 
arrangement was entered into with all life insurance companies 
operating in Canada under which they undertook construction in 
most of our cities to provide rental units for veterans. The financial 
arrangement was that a loan of 90 per cent was made to Housing 
Enterprises Limited, the holding company for this mutual effort by 
the life insurance companies, and in addition the government 
guaranteed an annual return of 23 per cent to the life insurance 
companies upon their 10 per cent equity. At the request of the 
life insurance companies the government arranged that the corpora- 
tion would accept the properties constructed and under construction 
in complete satisfaction of the indebtedness. Central Mortgage took 
over the operation from Housing Enterprises Limited and our con- 
struction division completed the rental units. Our real estate 
division took over the management of these units and for all practical 
purposes they became part of the stock of rental housing units 
available to veterans. 


. Up to 1948 the Department of National Defence was engaged upon 


the construction of both temporary and permanent married quarters 
for armed service personnel. In 1949 an arrangement was made by 
which Central Mortgage undertook residential construction for the 
Department of National Defence. 


. In 1948 land and buildings at Ajax, Ontario, which had been 


operated as a munition plant during the war, were transferred from 
War Assets Corporation to Central Mortgage. Ajax had become 
a community and as such could not be disposed of as other surplus 
assets. 


. In 1946 an arrangement was made under which the services of 


Central Mortgage were made available to the National Research 
Council for construction at Deep River townsite. 

In October, 1950, it became apparent that the volume of defence — 
construction at naval establishments, army camps and air stations 
required supervision and inspection on a national basis. The Min- 
ister of Defence Production established Defence Construction 
Limited to take over from Canadian Commercial Corporation the 
new military construction for the Department of National Defence. 
Because Central Mortgage already had a construction division 
engaged upon supervision and inspection on a national basis, it 
was felt that the enlargement of the already existing organization 
was both more practical and more economical than for Defence 
Construction Limited to establish a field force to duplicate such 
services. As a result an arrangement was entered into whereby 
Central Mortgage manages certain of the affairs of Defence Con- 
struction Limited, including the calling of tenders and the super- 
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vision and inspection of construction from the time the contract is 
awarded until the completed buildings are turned over to the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. 


11. In addition, under the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Act provision was made that the Corporation might provide 
rediscount facilities to the lending institutions—the purchase of 
mortgages and debentures and loans on pledged mortgages. 


It is to discharge our responsibilities under each one of these eleven activ- 
ities that our administration has been developed. We have not subdivided 
our organization for each one of these activities but rather into five major 
divisions to look after the type of function contained in each one of the eleven 
responsibilies. For instance, our real estate division looks after the manage- 
ment of all real estate which has come from six of the eleven responsibilities 
which the corporation has assumed. 


It is the operations of these five divisions which I would now like to 
discuss. 


II Operational functions of the corporation— 
1. Lending operations 


(a) Joint lending 


Procedure 


The principal lending operation under the National Housing Act is carried 
out jointly with approved lending institutions. Joint loans are shared 75 per 
cent by the lending institution and 25 per cent by the corporation. Lending 
institutions are approved as joint lenders by the Governor in Council if the 
Governor in Council is satisfied that the company is in a sound financial posi- 
tion and has the necessary facilities and staff to carry out the process and 
inspections required by the National Housing Act and the regulations under 
the Act. The corporation is the junior partner in National Housing Act joint 
loans not only in the extent of financial participation but also in the selection 
of risks and administration of loans. The agreements with the lending institu- 
tion provide that applications for joint loans will be received by the lending 
institution. If after examining the proposal the lending institution is prepared 
to join in a loan, it forwards the application, plans and specifications, to a 
corporation branch office stating the lending value which it has placed on 
the project and the amount of loan in which it is prepared to join. The 
proposal is then appraised by the corporation and a lending value determined 
independently of the lending institution. If the corporation is satisfied to make 
the loan, the corporation advises the lending institution that it is willing to 
join in the loan based on the lower of the two lending values. From that time 
on the lending institution is responsible for the administration of the loan. 
It is their responsibility to advise the borrower that the loan has been approved 
and make the necessary arrangements for the preparation and registration of 
the mortgage, to carry out progress inspections, make advances on the loan, 
set the interest adjustment date and collect payments on the loan as they 
become due. 

The lending institution gives an accounting on a bulk basis to the corpora- 
tion for joint loans under its administration. Advances and repayments are 
netted down by the lending institution which remits or draws on the corpora- 
tion as required. Quarterly, each lending institution reports loans which are 
three months or more in arrears, and takes foreclosure action when necessary. 

In determining lending values, there are three general approaches to 
appraising real property. One is by capitalizing the rent earning capacity 
of the property, another is by comparison with similar properties in the same 
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area on which market values have been established by recent transactions. 
The third method and the one used under the Act is to estimate the current 
reproduction value of the property. Through the years we have developed 
a schedule of basic rates. For each city we have basic rates for bungalows, 
story-and-a-half houses, two-storey houses and apartment buildings. These 
rates, which are in terms of dollars and cents per square foot of liveable floor 
area, are adjusted for the size of house. At each end of the range of floor 
area the basic rate is lower than it is for more suitable areas. The rate is lower 
on small areas so as not to encourage the construction of large numbers of 
houses of absolute minimum area. The rate is lower for houses of large floor 
area because the building cost per square foot decreases as the area Increases. 


Standards and inspections 


The National Housing Act requires that loans may be made to assist in 
the construction of a house according to sound standards approved by the 
corporation and under such supervision as the corporation may prescribe. We 
have established minimum building standards covering such items as room 
size, lot areas, window and ventilation areas, construction practices and other 
related matters. Plans and specifications are checked to see that the proposed 
dwelling complies with these standards and that the materials to be used have 
been approved for use in construction financed under the Act. During con- 
struction the lending institution makes a minimum of four inspections of the 
project, at about the following. stages—pouring of footings, roofing, plastering 
and finishing. These inspections are primarily for the purpose of determining 
the extent to which mortgage money may be advanced and to see as far as is 
practicable, that construction follows the plans, specifications and. minimum 
standards. The corporation inspection staff makes check inspections during 
the course of construction. These inspections do not constitute architectural 
supervision. Unfortunately, many purchasers believe that because a house is 


financed under the N.H.A., and subject to inspections during the course of — 


construction, the corporation guarantees that in all respects the house complies 
with building standards and with any representations a builder may make. 
We have found it necessary to incorporate in our standard forms a warning 
to purchasers of houses built under the N.H.A. that it is the purchaser’s 
responsibility to satisfy himself that the house he purchases measures up to the 
standards he-expects. The sale transaction is between the builder and the 
home owner, and the home owner should make certain he has the assurances 
and safeguards he requires from the builder. 


Loans to home owners 


Home owner loans are made directly to a person who has made arrange- 
ments to have a house constructed to a design selected by him on land he owns. 
The maximum loan is 80 per cent of the lending value but in no case greater 
than $10,000 for a single family dwelling or $13,200 for a duplex. Under present 
policy if the cost of the house to the home owner is not in excess of the lending 
value established by the corporation, the maximum 80 per cent loan will be 
approved. However, if the cost: exceeds the corporation lending value the 
loan will be limited to 66-% per cent. 

It is Canadian mortgage practice that the owner’s equity must be invested 
in the property before any mortgage funds are advanced. This frequently 
causes difficulty for home owner applicants, particularly those who are doing 
some of the work on their house themselves. The lending institution at all 
times retains sufficient money in the mortgage account to complete the house. 
A home owner without resources beyond the equity required has difficulty in 
meeting his accounts, particularly around the time the first mortgage advance 
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is due. This is even more the case if indeed owner labour is to form part of 
the equity requirement, because much of the work undertaken by the owner 
is in the finishing stages. For this reason and because of the prospect that the 
construction period will be lengthy, lending institutions have been relucted 
to join in loans where a substantial part of the equity is to be owner labour. 


Loans to co-operatives 


Joint loans to co-operatives may be made under the Act. Housing co-oper- 
atives are of two general types, one, a co-operative which will build, own and 
manage a group of properties and, two, a co-operative building society where 
the co-operative aspects are limited to the building operation and the finished 
houses are owned outright by the individual members of the co-operative. In 
the case of the latter type, as each property is completed and conveyed to the 
individual, that property is released from the blanket mortgage and made 
subject to an individual joint loan. Frequently, co-operatives contemplate 
providing much of the required equity or down payment in the form of labour 
contributions by its members. This technique presents the same difficulties in 
group housing as it does in the case of loans to home owners. 


Loans to builders 


Joint loans are made to builders building houses for sale on very much the 
same basis as loans to home owners. The difference is that in the first instance 
the loan is made to the builder and subsequently, the mortgage debt is assumed 
by a purchaser. Another is that part of the proceeds of the loan are withheld 
by the lending institution until the builder completes a sale to a purchaser 
approved by the lending institution and the corporation. 


Loans for rental housing 


Under section 8 of the National Housing Act, joint loans may be made to 
builders of rental housing projects. The maximum loan is 80 per cent of the 
lending value of the project. Regulations for these loans prescribe certain 
limits of loan per unit based on the average size of the units, the type of con- 
struction and the extent to which services are provided. 


Loans for defence workers 


In the case of loans made to defence workers and builders building for sale 
to defence workers, the maximum loan is 90 per cent of the lending value. A 
builder must not sell a house before completion and may sell only to a defence 
worker during the two months following completion. The defence industry 
employing the home owner is required to make payroll deductions in respect 
of the mortgage payments. To date all loans to defence workers have been 
made directly by the corporation rather than jointly with lending institutions. 


Pool guarantees 


All joint loans are subject to a guarantee to the lending institution. Under 
the agreement with the lending institutions, the corporation, at the time a loan 
approval is issued, credits a pool guarantee fund with an amount fixed by the 
agreement. These credits are now a percentage of the lending institution’s 
share of the loan and vary from 4:3 per cent to 15 per cent depending on the 
degree of risk. 

Losses on joint loans are shared by the corporation and the lending institu- 
tion in the same proportion as the shares of the corporation and the lending 
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inetautian in the loan. The lending institution’s loss on its share of the loan is 
payable out of the pool guarantee fund. After the fund is exhausted losses 
are borne by the lending institution. 


(b) Rental insurance 

Under section 8B of the National Housing Act lending institutions are 
authorized to lend up to 85 per cent of the estimated cost established by the 
corporation on rental housing projects the rentals of which are guaranteed by 
the corporation under section 8A. The guarantee, known as rental insurance, 
is a contract between the builder and the corporation under which the corpora- 
tion, in consideration of a premium paid by the builder, guarantees for a term 
of 10, 20 or 30 years that the rental income of the project will be sufficient to 
meet the principal and interest charges under the mortgage and the estimated 
operating expenses and a 2 per cent annual return on the equity of the owner. 
On such projects a maximum rental for the first three years is fixed by the 
corporation.. The builder assigns the benefits of the insurance contract to the 
lending institution which has the effect of guaranteeing the loan. 


(c) Corporation loans 


The National Housing Act authorizes the corporation to make certain loans 
without lending institution participation. These are in two main classes: one, 
loans to specifically-named groups on terms not likely to be attractive to cor- 
porate lenders, and two, loans on the same terms and conditions as joint loans 
in the event that joint loans are not being made available by the lending 
institutions. 


Loans to limited-dividend companies 


Under section 9 of the National Housing Act, the corporation may make 
loans to limited-dividend companies for terms up to 50 years at an interest 
rate of 34 per cent up to 90 per cent of the lending value which is generally 
the agreed cost of the project. Most of the limited-dividend companies which 
have borrowed under this section are sponsored by service clubs or munici- 
' palities for the purpose of providing low-rental housing for particular groups. 
Other loans have been made to companies providing low-rental housing to 
their own employees. 


Loans to primary producers 


Section 9A authorizes Central Mortgage to make loans to companies - 
engaged in mining, lumbering, logging or fishing for the construction of low 
or moderate cost housing for employees. Loans may be for a term of not 
more than 15 years at 44 per cent. 


Loans under section 31A 


Corporation loans may be made by the corporation under section 31A when 
joint ‘loans are not available from lending institutions. Lending institutions 
normally make loans in the larger centres of 5,000 population and over and 
sometimes in the smaller centres; in order to leave as broad a field as possible 
for the lending institutions and at the same time make loans available in the 
smaller centres it is the present policy of the government that loans under this 
section are available only to home owners in communities of less than 5,000 
population. Within this policy exceptions are made for loans on houses which 
are technically rental housing but have elements of home ownership, such as 
a manse or residence for a doctor in a small town. There have been two 
instances where it was considered in the public interest to make a corporation 
loan in respect to standard rental housing projects. 
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Rental insurance loans 


The corporation may make direct loans under section 31A on rental 
insurance projects if financing is not available through a lending institution. 
Because of the material situation the corporation discontinued making loans 
on rental insurance projects in February, 1951; such loans are now being made 
and it is the present policy to make direct loans up to 3,750 units in rental 
insurance projects in 1952. Under the defence workers housing regulations, 
the corporation may make 85 per cent loans on rental insurance projects if the 
builder agrees to give a priority to defence workers in selecting tenants. In 
other cases corporation loans on rental insurance projects are limited to 
80 per cent of the estimated cost. 


Now I would like to go over to construction: 
2. Construction 


(a) Corporation account 


Construction on corporation’s own account is now limited to the completion 
of projects which were initiated in earlier years. 


Veterans’ rental housing 


The veterans’ rental housing program, which was started in 1944 under 
Wartime Housing Limited, ended with projects for which agreements had been 
negotiated by June, 1949. By the end of 1951 construction had been com- 
pleted on all but two projects, Montreal north and Fraserview in Vancouver. 
The Montreal north project was completed a few weeks ago. At Fraserview, 
of the proposed 1,100 units, 606 have been completed, contracts have been 
awarded recently or tenders called for 328 and tenders are about to be called 
for the balance of the project. 


Permanent improvements 


After renegotiation of agreements with municipalities, 12,349 war workers’ 
houses have been offered for sale to individual home owners. Under the agree- 
ment to permit sale of munition workers’ houses, the corporation undertakes to 
put the houses in good repair. .This includes installing permanent foundations 
and permanent chimneys where necessary. Contracts have been awarded to 
date for 9,995 units, of which 9,038 have been completed. It is planned to 
award contracts. for a further 1,195 during 1952. The cost of permanent 
improvements is about $800 per unit. 


(b) Agency account 


The greater part of the corporation’s construction activity is for government 
departments, mainly the Department of National Defence. 


Married quarters and schools 


Commencing with the 1949 program, the corporation has been arranging 
and supervising the construction of married quarters and schools for the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. From time to time other government departments 
require a few houses for employees and these are handled by the corporation 
in the same manner as construction for services. House plans and subdivision 
plans are prepared by the corporation and approved by the department. 
Tenders are called by the corporation, and within cost estimates already 
approved by the department and the Treasury Board, contracts are awarded 
by the corporation with the approval of the Governor in Council. On com- 
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pletion, houses are turned over to the Saneitieont: Contractors’ progress 


claims are processed by the corporation and paid by the Department of Doe 4 
Defence. 


Military construction 


Under an agreement with Defence Construction Limited, Central Mortgage 
acts for them in calling tenders and supervising and administering contracts for 
military construction. The procedure is parallel to that followed in the married 
quarters program, except that the plans and specifications are supplied by the 
Department of National Defence and contracts are written in the name of 
Defence Construction Limited. Payments of contractors’ accounts are made by 
the treasury officer after the claim has been processed by the corporation. 


Townsite development 


From time to time the corporation assists government departments or 
agencies in planning new townsites. Work of this kind has been carried out at 
Gander, Pine Point, Beaver Lodge and Uranium City. The corporation’s posi- 
tion in these projects is that of a consultant. The corporation has staff experi- 
enced in town planning and makes their services available on request. 


Defence housing—capital assistance 


As trell as the assistance offered through the National Housing Act, housing 
for defence workers is being provided in certain cases directly by government. 
The Department of Defence Production has made capital assistance grants to 
construct housing for defence workers where the need for housing was particu- 
larly urgent and it was unlikely that an adequate housing stock, would be 
created through the facilities of the National Housing Act. Such projects have 
been approved at Sorel, Quebec, 65 units, Haley Station, Ont., 15 units, and 
Renfrew, Ont., 50 units. The corporation.acts as the agent of the Department 
of Defence Production in connection with these projects. Plans and specifica- 
tions are prepared by the corporation which also calls tenders, awards contracts 
and supervises construction. 


(c) Federal-provincial housing projects 


Construction under section 35 is undertaken by the corporation on behalf 
of the federal-provincial partnership. After plans and specifications are 
prepared, tenders are called by the corporation and are opened by a committee 
which includes representatives of the provincial government. If the contract 
price is acceptable to both governments the contract is awarded in the name of 
the corporation. Construction is supervised and contractors’ progress claims 
are paid by the corporation subject to reimbursement by the provincial govern- 
ment for its 25 per cent share. On land assembly projects, arrangements are 
usually made with the municipality to install services on behalf of the partner- 
ship. 

3. Real estate 


(a) Residential 


The corporation’s rental real estate can be grouped in seven classes. One 
allocation procedure applies for all houses; rent collection and maintenance 
policies are the same for all types of projects. 


War workers’ houses 


On the 14,486 war workers’ houses acquired from Wartime Housing Limited 
under section 33 of the National Housing Act, 3,733 now remain in our rental 
account. Agreements with municipalities for war workers’ houses provided that 


aE Mg FT "$A Bb Saens )% ‘ta #4 \y 
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_ the houses would be removed within six months after the proclamation of the 
cessation of hostilities. Agreements have been renegotiated to permit the sale 
of the houses to private owners except in respect to the following projects: 


Municipal project No. of units 
REAM Aa ete cata i i made AEA ie AGL we o Se wee 126 
SOY SEMEN SLE y Pol 31 9 oi MATURE wine 1-day vein ee Like 591 
POE TM OPICOUVER Sat ag Vids td «ou di ewe cnet kis 284 
PRPEITILER GIR ete rari Far Canad bo ree et ai vs cea ee oa 559 


The houses in these projects will be vacated and removed by dates agreed on 
with the municipalities. 


Veterans’ rental housing 


The corporation also took over from Wartime Housing Limited 7,942 coma, 
pleted veterans’ houses and 11,992 houses under construction. In subsequen 
groprams the corporation undertook to build 7,433 houses. Except for 
Fraserview all these veterans’ rental housing projects have been completed. 
The agreements for veterans’ rental housing projects differ from the agree- 
ments for munition workers’ houses in that the corporation has, by agreement, 
the right to sell the houses at any time. In the pre-1948 agreements there was 
a provision that on the sale of the houses a lot fee would be payable to the 
municipality. The agreement provided that the lot fee would be $400 if the 
house was sold in the first five years of the agreement, and $200 if sold in the 
second five years. In some cases the sale of houses has been deferred until the 
lower lot fee becomes effective under the agreement. In other cases the munici- 
palities agreed to accelerate the date for the lower lot fee in order to have the 
houses sold at an earlier date. The 1948 and 1949 agreements provide for the 
-payment to the municipalities in the event of sale being worked out on a 
formula stated in the agreement. The 1948 and 1949 agreements also provide 
for payments in lieu of taxes which at the time the plan was announced 
approximated regular taxes on similar properties in most municipalities. These 
annual payments range from $70 to $80 per unit, with a lower range applying 
to basementless houses. Pre-1948 agreements, which provided for payments 
in lieu of taxes of $24-$30 per year, have been amended to provide for a higher 
scale of grants when the municipality has agreed that the rents specified in 
the original agreement could be increased to the same extent. Altogether 86 
municipalities have renegotiated agreements for higher payments in lieu of 
taxes. Under the 1948-49 agreements, rents were not established in advance 
and set forth in the agreement as they were for earlier projects, but rather 
have been established under a cost-rent formula contained in the agreement. 


Housing enterprises 


Housing Enterprises Limited undertook the construction in 28 munici- 
palities of 1,101 units in multiple housing projects, 238 in row house projects 
and 1,976 in single or semi-detached houses. As mentioned earlier, the corpora- 
tion acquired the properties. The capital cost of acquiring and completing the 
H.E.C.L. units was $25,900,000. Only 169 single or semi-detached houses are 
now in our rental account, the remaining 1,807 having been sold at a loss of 
$2,050,000. None of the multiple projects or row housing projects have been 
offered for sale. The rentals of the multiple housing projects have been set at 
levels which will meet all maintenance and operating costs and provide for the 
amortization of the capital cost to the corporation over a period of 40 to 50 
years. All but one or two of these projects are earning a return in excess of 
this minimum capital recovery. 
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Home conversion plan 


A total of 260 projects containing 2,096 units converted under the home 
conversion plan were taken over subject to leases arranged by the Department 
of Finance expiring in the years 1951 to 1954. By the end of 1951, 234 leases 
had expired or had been surrendered. Pre-maturity lease surrenders are 
negotiated on the basis that the owner reimburses the corporation for the net 
income to the corporation over the unexpired term of the lease. 


Integrated housing 


Under the buy-back provisions of the integrated housing agreements, the 
corporation has been required to purchase 342 units in 24 projects. These pro- — 
perties have been taken into our real estate account and offered for sale; 331 
of the 342 units have now been sold. 


9 Agency housing 


From time to time the corporation: has managed properties under agree- 
ment for government departments and agencies. At the present time the only 
properties in this category are the defence workers’ projects built by the cor- 
poration on behalf of the Department of Defence Production. 


Non-family housing 


The corporation also manages some non-family housing projects: Arbour 
Lodge at Ajax, a staff house in Hamilton and Laurentian Terrace in Ottawa. 
(b) Non-residential 


The corporation holds other real estate under the provisions of section 34, 
of which the largest operation is Ajax. 


Ajax, Ontario 


In 1948 the government turned over to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation the former shell filling plant at Ajax. This property comprised 
some 3,000 acres and many buildings, including an hotel, hospital, steam generat- 
ing plant, filtration plant and sewage disposal plant. The premises at that 
time were under lease to the University of Toronto. As the university vacated, 
the corporation took steps to encourage industries and businesses to locate at 
Ajax. This program has been directed towards creating in Ajax a balanced 
self-sustaining community. 


Vacant land 


From time to time the corporation has acquired land for residential 
development and now holds vacant land suitable for residential development 
as follows: 


PLCS Ga. NRO FY nc ees ee 41 acres ‘FOYONEG! cr.tiert rey eas 130 acres 
PCC. Sis cies Fools wed Sak 15 acres Niagara ‘Palls yn s. foe 41 acres 
FTV es wig oe he bus 260 acres New Westminster ...... 15 acres 
FORME SLO saa he eke 48 acres NICEORI A ii kn Aue Die sing, Cokes 51 acres 


Mr. FLEMING: That is in Toronto? 


The WITNESS: Yes, at Bathurst and Lawrence. 


These properties will be developed or sold to builders. who will be required 
to pass the benefits of a lower price on to purchasers of houses. 


\ 
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5 “(c) Rental procedure 


The principles of administering the corporation’s rental housing account 


comply with the government policy that the houses be made available to 


veterans of World War II and veterans of service with the Korean special 
force. 


Allocations 


Allocations are made to veterans in accordance with a well defined priority 
system. Individual priorities are determined by a grid rating of each appli- 
cation on which points are awarded for such items as war service both in 
Canada and overseas, war service disabilities, size of family, need for more 
adequate housing, and family income. All allocations are made in accordance 
with this grid rating. The length of time an application has been on file does 
not enter into the consideration of allocations except that a new application 
will not be scored until it has been on file with the corporation for six months. 


Rent collections 


Tenants occupy corporation houses on a month to month basis, with the 
rental being payable in advance. A system of bank collections has been 
established for the convenience of tenants. Each tenant is given a booklet 
which identifies his house and which he may present at any branch of any 
chartered bank in Canada and make payment of his rent. The bank passes the 
payment along to the appropriate corporation office. A tenant is expected to 
pay his rent promptly. If through some misfortune a tenant is unable to pay 
his rent the corporation co-operates with him in any reasonable attempt to 
make up his arrears, or with any social aid organization which is endeavouring 
to assist him in making good his arrears. Any tenant who is in arrears and 
who cannot make satisfactory arrangements to bring his rental account up to 
date in a reasonable time is served with a notice that his lease is terminated. 
If the tenant does not vacate voluntarily, eviction proceedings are taken against 
him. In 1951, 348 eviction proceedings were initiated. Of these, 107 got to the 
stage of court hearing and 92 orders for possession were issued by the courts, 
but in only 16 cases was it necessary to call upon the sheriff to execute the 
writ of possession; 153 paid their arrears before court hearing and were 
reinstated. 


(d) Sales program 
Units offered for sale 


At the time the corporation assumed administration of the affairs of War- 
time Housing Limited the government had decided that, where possible, war 
workers’ houses should be offered for sale. Wartime Housing Limited had sold 
410 houses by December 31, 1946, which was the effective date of the take-over. 
The corporation has carried on with this sales program for war workers’ 
houses, pre-1948 veterans’ rental houses and for the single and semi-detached 
houses taken over from Housing Enterprises Limited. Other properties acquired 
through default or under guarantee agreements have also been offered for sale. 
Altogether 31,554 houses have been put up for sale to veterans. The number 
of units offered for sale, the number sold and the selling price is: 

Offered for sale Sold Selling price 


War workers’ ........ 11,872 11,002) 
TEERTODS eo eas BEF ono es 17,364 12,533 $109,557,000 
UE LSB OS Gator a rae Sg Be 
Integrated houses..... 342 331]. 
31,554 25,707 
55553—2 
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There are still 332 war workers’ houses and 1,937 pre-1948 veterans’ rental 
houses to be offered for sale. | 

It is the policy under our sales procedure that the first opportunity to 
purchase is given to the present tenant. If a tenant is unwilling or unable to 
buy his house, he is not required to vacate in order that the property may be 
sold to another veteran except that a tenant who is unprepared to purchase his 
house may, if a suitable offer is received for that house from another veteran, 
be asked to move to another rental house owned by the corporation in the same 
locality. This so called ‘forced move” technique has been used sparingly. A 
survey of 14,339 sales over a period of 17 months in 1950-1951 disclosed that 
the corporation requested 350 tenants to move—in nine of these cases we 
issued formal notice to vacate. In the same period 841 tenants moved at their 
own request. 

That was to secure more suitable accommodation which appeared to be 
available in the project area. 


4. Other functions 


(a) Guarantees 
The National Housing Act authorizes guarantees other than those to joint 
lenders and on rental insurance projects. 


Integrated housing plan 


Under section 4B of the National Housing Act, the corporation was auth- 
orized to enter into contracts with builders under which, if houses were built 
for sale with a priority on sale to veterans at a price established by the 
corporation, the corporation undertook to purchase each house so built at a 
predetermined price if the builder was unable to sell the house within one 
year from the date of completion. This plan, known as the integrated housing 
plan, was very successful. Altogether a total of 16,984 housing units were 
constructed under integrated agreements. These houses were put on the 
market at a price some 10 per cent to 15 per cent lower than ordinary builders’ 
sales on National Housing Act loans. A guarantee similar to the integrated 
housing plan is included in the defence workers’ housing loan regulations. 
Builders building for sale to defence workers at a fixed price, may, for a 
premium of one-third of 1 per cent of the buy-back price, obtain from*the 
corporation an undertaking to purchase any house unsold five months after 
completion. The buy-back price is 95 per cent of the lending value or estab- 
lished selling price. 


Land assembly 


Section 11 of the National Housing Act authorizes a lending institution to 
invest money in the purchase and improvement of land to be used for resi- 
dential housing developments. The section also authorizes the corporation to 
guarantee to the company, the return of its investment together with interest 
thereon at a rate not in excess of 2 per cent per annum. 


Guarantees to manufacturers 


Section 15 of the National Housing Act authorizes the corporation, with 
the approval of the Governor in Council, to enter into a contract with a manu- 
facturer of equipment or other component parts of houses for the experimental 


production of equipment or parts for rural houses which, in the opinion of the - 


corporation, may be manufactured at a low cost. If the corporation enters into 
such a contract it may underwrite or guarantee the sale at an agreed price, of 
equipment or parts covered by the contract. No contracts have been entered 
into under this section. 


—————_ 
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Home improvements and home extension loans 


- Part IV of the Act deals with home improvement loans and home extension 
loans. With respect to home improvement loans, this part has been proclaimed 
for Kamsack, Yellowknife and flood damage in the Fraser Valley. These are 
loans made by the chartered banks or approved instalment credit agencies to 
home owners for financing the extension or improvement of existing dwellings. 
The corporation, within the limits of a 5 per cent pool guarantee fund, may 
pay the bank or instalment credit aegncy the amount of loss sustained by the 
lender as a result of a home improvement loan or a home extension loan made 
in accordance with the provisions of section 17. 


Losses paid under the corresponding 1938 Act amount to $472,218, being 
0:94 per cent of the amount loaned. At the time the corporation assumed the 
administration of the National Housing Act from the Department of Finance 
outstanding accounts on which claims had been paid to the banks amounted 
to $419,500. Since then the corporation has recovered $123,345, of which 
$84,682 is principal. 


(b) Slum clearance grants. 

As a result of taking over the bank’s right against the borrower where 
the bank thought that it would not be able to make further collections from 
the borrower. | 

Section 12 of the National Housing Act provides for grants to a muni- 
cipality from the federal government to assist in meeting the cost of acquiring 
and clearing an area of land suitable as a location for a low-cost or moderate- 
cost housing project. These grants are made by the minister—the corpora- 
tion’s activity in connection with section 12 is limited to making investigations 
as requested by the minister. 


(c) Emergency shelter. 

Operations of the emergency shelter administration, which at the peak 
provided shelter for about 11,000 families, are now limited to administrative 
work in closing out projects operating in properties owned or leased by the 
government. There are 25 projects containing 2,903 units still operating in 
which the government has an interest. Of these, six projects of 313 units are 
operated by universities to provide accommodation for married veteran 
students. | 


(d) Housing Research—community planning. 

Under part V of the National Housing Act, the corporation is charged 
with responsibility to cause investigations of housing conditions and housing 
accommodation in Canada, and distribute information about construction of 
adequate housing and understanding and adoption of community plans in 
Canada. In meeting these responsibilities, we have avoided creating technical 
or statistical organizations which would duplicate facilities already provided 


by other government agencies. By agreement with the National Research 


Council, all physical research on building materials and methods is carried out 
by the Council’s division of building research. Under arrangements with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, housing surveys connected with census data 
and the survey of starts and completions are carried out by the bureau on 
our behalf. Expenses of these organizations on work carried out for the 
corporation are a charge against part V. 

55553—24 
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4 Corporation 


Research work carried out by the corporation itself is limited to the | 


economic and social aspects of housing. The corporation’s economic research 
- department makes a continuing study of housing in Canada from an economic 
point of view, the results of which are published quarterly in our booklet, 
“Housing in Canada.” We also publish quarterly, ‘Housing progress abroad”, 
a report on housing developments and legislation in other countries. “Mort- 
gage lending in Canada”, which is published each year, is prepared by our 
economic research department in accordance with the directions given to the 
corporation under section 27 of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion Act. From time to time the corporation has participated in other studies 
of a social and economic nature. We have been developing a new index of 
building costs. We have made surveys of the number of vacancies created in 
existing dwellings by the introduction of new rental houses. We have carried 
out studies in urban mapping. We have also made some preliminary investiga- 
tions into the housing needs of old people. The corporation has published a 
series of sketch design booklets which are distributed to persons interested 
in building houses. Working drawings for house designs included in booklets 
are sold by the Corporation for $10 a set. 


Universities’ 


Under part V of the National Housing Act the corporation has made 

grants to universities. These grants have fallen into two broad classes: 

1. Grants to assist in provision of technical education facilities, and 

2. Grants to assist in research at universities. 
The grants in aid of technical education have been directed towards aiding 
universities to provide teaching facilities for community planning, and 
towards providing fellowships for students engaged in the study of community 
- planning. Research projects undertaken by universities with part V assistance 
have been in urban housing problem, and legislation and practice of community 
planning and in the siting and architectural design of housing. 


Other 


i] 


The responsibilities of the corporation to develop a program of public 
information and promotion of community planning have been carried out by 
making a series of grants to the Community Planning Association of Canada, 
totalling $251,334. Grants were made to rural housing committtees in the 
maritimes, prairies and B.C. These organizations, which were financed by 
grants from part V and the provincial governments, carried out studies of 
problems in farm housing. (Mr. Chairman, I have with me a statement of all 
grants made to date under part V of the National Housing Act. If the-com- 
mittee so desires, this might be printed in the record). 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, shall we have that in the record? 
Agreed. 


Mr. FLEMING: That statement will be printed in the record at this point, 
Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
_ The WITNESS: 


ee 


Ecomonic and Related 
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Type of 


Research— 


1944, 1946-1951 


Expenditures 


D.B.S.—Starts and Completions (1945-46-47) ............0c cece eee ees 


D.B.S.— 


Starts and Completions (1948-49-50-51).........c..... 0.00 e eee 


Multiple Occupancy: (1946-47). 00. oooge bh en cre owes 
SCG IeLod, Ly weLlings (1947 ies. coe bev wind is ted oleae pects 
Pn RAIN MET SLODGPESY he oe! Aiea iA bak dso 2coW ew aklenie eos « 
Dalhousie University, Institute of Public Affairs (1948).................. 


University of Toronto. School of Social Work 


Vancouver Housing 


pst. ; 


a ahs eo DLE Sb re © ae a Of pire felt’ w. Mo: 'h as 6-16) 'e).5,.6\ a). 6 0%) 6 by sui 6) 6 


DMEM OLE EN Ste ee es oe Gi essa Sere sgh ahs cad ER tit eR OO aR Set 8 
“‘Residential Real Estate in Canada’”’ (1950)............. cc ccc eee 


Pale Lota: * Pre. Bie. a aed 2 Be SE ee ae ee Le Prt ee he reo ae 


Architectural Investiga 
Multi-Unit Designs 


tions— 


University of Toronto (1950) 


University of Manitoba (1951). 


Sia ap viele >, Mo ww is) 6 ep) elvis wlend ave wie © 6 eS) a ome él ere wie Bie 6 \e 


Sub-Total........ Be LRA ST Melanie oan Pr» a ew Sin tees PEA 


Community Planning— 


McGill University 


University of Toronto (1950) 
University of Toronto (1951) 


McGill University 


Conference. 


Vinee) adr a Pela Os Ee ene aslo @e late te ie: DAs. 5e 's) #0 8G 8 9; Oe) 0) 8) Ler ad 


CAT OLGIMITID SELL eee ty ie ii, oan Lhe ute ek Tt Vine © alters 
Tipe ats as Notts dG ehh be A cs so cae de ele cies 


Scholarships (1948) 


Wis he aah (6114, bare) 9.16.6 folate» aie 8 US 96 (6,90. 046 ims 01.9) e. Ks 


Lari ASO TE IT DUS4s ) ee SO I een tend aiants 
Scholarships (1950).......... Pa FARE ARN 9, SPU Rs te BO, A ek 


Maps (1950) 


F Qpeld bee) Fue ES) lo ehie.se elie w\eMS 3 > Gils “oi sIWKS? 68 6 ele ee * a 0 6 6 6 


Wommonnity Plagne (1940) 5.. wesr cee eke hee See dale 
Survey of Courses on Community Planning (1949)...................0005 
University of B.C. Teaching and Research (1950).. 


(1951 


University of Manitoba—Study of Community Planning (1951)........... 


University of B.C. 
‘ Queen’s University 


D.B.S. Prairie Cen 


(1951) 
(1951) 


Architectural Group of Ottawa (1946) 
ee uty Planning Conference—Ottawa (1946)......... 05.0.0. cee cues 
re wena 


Vee hue uber qeei ape ce les bie Kove) o 6 a, 6.0) 9) a ees eles wie, acs Bo.6 ale 


Dale Dd: by el ete praise af o 0) 2 oe ae @ Mere MS) @ 4) & We ve, @) © lg 8) ONS Ne. 16 


Community Planning Association (1947-48-49-50-51)......0...0.0 00.0 c cee 


Fellowship Grants 


| 
. 


Summer Seminar (1950) 


Other Housing Investigation— 
B.C. Rural Housing Committee (1948-49-50)... 0. cc ccc ee eee 
Priarie Rural Housing Committee™(1948)...........0....2 cee ee te ged 
Mertime HHprAltiousing Gontmiptee. 5.4. 8....<...:74 des. cs os oon bee bee ew 
Farm House Contest (1948 
PSM een Nournoods Rede — (1959) sa eaecoca loses oot Ue ieee sab Ee 
ReeEVer ee Or POImnieurye yh Were, oo te a's bon iow Nemes 
W.S. Goulding (1951) 
Housing—Architect Fees (1951)............ Sait aia hci tnevcis »'s ¢ nahade staat 


CR EE NG age I ae: eA PR eo ee Pa Bee 


40! 8 eae 
Co-ordinating Community Planning Studies...............0 00... cece eae 


DALES OS Be 8 TR EEE TORE 2 Naan |, YS ae ee 


neu aie KiwE wns mis Ave e we ate elke @ due Ue o.er Of RO ew eeEs. Oe Aree. 


Approved 


Expendi- 
tures 


$ 


41,840 57 
64,800 00 
23,368 25 
6,721 27 
770 00 
6,500 00 
9,000 00 
5,000 00 
2,000 00 
4,000 00 


164,000 09 


6,168 00 
368 31 
17,500 00 


24,036 31 


600 00 
2,500. 00 
7,225 29 
2,500 00 

750 00 
2,500 00 

500 00 
2,500 00 
1,000 00 
3,000 00 
7,200 00 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 
9,000 00 
3,000 00 

11,000 00 

700 00 

363 78 

250,000 00 
188,396 80 
1,000 00 
10,800 00 
1,000 00 


511,535 87 


15,023 65 
85,866 00 
2,915 00 
3,600 00 
1,500 00 
9,000 00 
4,500 00 
20,000 00 


142,404 65 


841,976 92 
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APPROVED AND ACTUAL EXPENDITURES ON HOUSING RESEARCH AND 
COMMUNITY PLANNING GRANTS TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS AND 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS UNDER PART V OF THE N.H.A. 


Actual 
Expendi- 
tures 


$ 
31,842 62 


em eyelfe. G26 0 Oye e) aeen® 


4, 977 28 


127,158 97 


7,500 00 


13,300 00 


3,060 00 
7,200 00 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 
9,000 00 
3,000 00 


175,085 02 
189,046 80 

936 55 
10,800 00 


423,685 51 


12,772 98 
78,334 77 
971 66 
3,610 00 
1,500 00 
9,000 00 


106,189 41 


670,333 89 
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5. Public housing. : 

Section 35 of the National Housing Act provides for a partnership of the 
federal and a provincial government for the acquisition and development of — 
land for housing purposes and the construction of houses for sale or for rent. 
The application of section 35 is dependent upon the provincial governments 
enacting complementary legislation. Newfoundland was the first to enact such 
legislation in the fall of 1949. New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia enacted complementary legislation in 1950, 
and Nova Scotia in 1951. Alberta enacted complementary legislation this year. 


Planning 


The initiation of a project under section 35 is a matter for the provincial 
government to undertake. <A province, in consultation with municipalities, 
develops proposals which are then referred to the corporation for consideration. 
Before a project will be approved in principle, the corporation requires that 
the municipality furnish the province with a report which confirms the need 
for housing in the municipality and the type of housing and rental levels the 
- project can sustain. The decision as to whether rentals will be subsidized by 
the participating governments is largely for the provincial government to take, 
because it is the present policy of the federal government to join with a provin- 
cial government in any reasonable project the province wishes to undertake. 
Since this section is a public housing section and since the demand for public 
housing normally arises only in the larger municipalities, the present policy 
is that section 35 rental projects will be considered in any municipality of more 
than 5,000 population, when there is an effective demand for housing accom- 
modation at a rental which is acceptable to the partners. 


Types of projects 


The projects undertaken under section 35 fall into four classifications: 
land assembly projects, economic rental housing projects, subsidized rental 
housing projects and combined land assembly and rental housing projects. In 
the land assembly projects, raw land suitable for housing development is 
acquired by the partnership. Streets, sewers, water and electricity are provided 
and the land is then subdivided into building lots. These lots are then offered 
for sale by the partnership to home owners or builders who will undertake 
to construct houses on the lots within a reasonable period. In the case of lots 
that are sold to speculative builders, care is exercised to make sure that the 
low lot price resulting from land assembly by the partnership is passed on to 
the ultimate home owner. In rental housing, subsidized or economic, the project 
is built under contract arranged by Central Mortgage on behalf of the 
partnership. 


Management 


Public rental housing projects will be managed by local housing authorities 
named by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. These authorities operate 
within terms of reference prescribed by the partnership, governing such matters 
as level of rents, selection of tenants and annual budget. (Mr. Chairman, I 
have with me a schedule of projects which, if the committee so desires, might 
be printed in the record.) 


The CHAIRMAN: That should go into the record and copies will Re passed 
around to members of the committee. 


The WITNESS: 
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SUMMARY OF FEDERAL PROVINCIAL PROJECTS 
Marcu 31, 1951 


fnaid Rental Rental Combined Land 
4 ‘Apuoeind Housing Housing Assembly and 
Province Y | Subsidized. | Economic Rental Housing 
No. of Lots} No. of Units| No. of Units| No. of Lots|No. of Units 
Newfoundland— 
MEO Mie rade atl. tikes ofa 607 
PPS U7 RO bo Ae eee 140 
1 ON tae Bo Ot Rye ket 152 
: New Brunswick— 
7 Maint Jobn,. 66.8... edad. Fe BOO ios os ae ee 188 
Ontario— 
| MREACLION nie ils oye Te nee F.P. 1/50 200 
MVPS SP Lt hes ee F.P. 1/50 325 
ET MONAGE, 20d bia a. Pa. Makes iO 255 
RIO oh os sw tiloy vectcn 64 F.P. 1/50 374 
tio: 4 Gea ee ee RE RE F.P. 1/50 600 ° 
7 DEM cao Se tl, Coat ec TOMA PLE xia areueieatl ie ea tins idan 325 
SUE E TS SPEIER by eth ee vie ee ested a7 OL ee es Pais Leen oad ey 40 
Ory PUM ees tes 0g ALY Oh, Sak Wh Ge ERG TE ad poh tc a Whey 70 
MIN ARD ON 25 Mahl... ok vba By RAI VMGD hese tsi os a ce ea tens See ad oe 500 
Pe PR is a eB ss Saas PU 8 oh 2 hogs PI ind Ws DN el A Aa 425 40 
SO RR a i Se oe ae Duren Wir LOA Ke Lato aber tine cc siuhdm «ay meekee ny. 435 70 
AIOE SE ks sits ss Venn IMO Ther ei ok lah. Gea ek Mba tates footl sh 1000 90 
SR er ee oe ie Poet SEE RA Pe eee ee St POAT et oat PNG 8 We RL 's. 220 bie 
Saskatchewan— 
NR Oe art Ree at EAI IOS NES Ata teak Ee NO ARR Ar 75 
British Columbia— 
SA caer al Pe hr, arate ce hs F.P. 1/50 277 
FPPINCO CUUDCI bs. 4. ov eco ure te Sore FA ts etna oD ae, Pe arn Ae 50 
SY EHR IS SRS pe ee Cae pe 2638 455 985 2080 225 


III. Administration of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Under the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation’ Act, the corporation 
consists of the minister and a board of ten persons. It is for all purposes an 
agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and its head office is in the city of 
Ottawa. The board of directors is charged with the responsibility of managing 
the affairs of the corporation and, to assist in the discharge of that responsi- 
bility, there is an executive committee of the board consisting of the president 
and vice-president of the corporation and two other directors. selected by the 
board. 


(a) Accounts 


Capital and reserve 


The corporation was established with a capital of $25 million. The profits 
of the corporation are transferred to a reserve fund and any profits which 
result in the reserve fund exceeding $5 million are paid to the receiver-general. 
The limit of $5 million was achieved in 1948. Since then all profits earned by 
the corporation have been paid to the receiver-general, an amount of 

$28,928,'708.65. i 


Financial statements 


4 The financial statements included in the annual report are the balance 
sheet as certified by the corporation’s auditors, the statement of income and 
expenditure, the statement of the reserve fund, and supporting schedules of 
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loans, agreements for sale, and real estate. Generally, I think the financial 
statements, when read with the explanatory remarks in the asl of the report 
are clear, but I would like to comment on four items. 


Real estate 


The item in the balance sheet showing real estate of $123,107,566.79 is 
supported by the schedule of real estate on pages 42 and 43 of the report. It 
will be noticed that the book value of war workers’ houses at slightly over 
$1,500,000 is an average of approximately $400 a unit. The houses have a real 
value higher than this. These houses were included in the accounts of the 
corporation at book values conforming to municipal agreements. These agree- 
ments provided for removal or demolition of the houses within six months from 
the date of the official declaration of the cessation of hostilities, and a valuation 
_was therefore established at six months net rental or $100 per house. To this 
valuation has been added the expenditure in capital improvements on those 
houses which are still in rental account. It will also be noticed that the service 
men’s houses included in the 1947 and earlier program have a book value 
before depreciation of $3,000 per unit. These houses were subject to agree- 
ments which gave each municipality an option to purchase the houses en bloc 
at $1,000 each at the expiration of a certain period of years. That period runs 
from about 17 to 22 years. The present value of net rentals for that period, 
and the option purchase price, was established at $3,000 per unit and the houses 
were taken into the accounts of the corporation at that figure. 

As these houses and other real estate, such as Ajax, were acquired by the 
corporation without actual cost, valuations for accounting purposes required 
an off-setting liability item in equal amount shown as “unrealized capital 
surplus.” 


Sundry real estate 


I would also like to mention that the 819 units shown on the real estate 
schedule under ‘‘sundry other real estate’? and brought forward from Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, included 659 units at Deep River village acquired from National 
Research Council and during 1951 returned to the council. 


Additions to unrealized capital surplus 


When the houses which have been in rental account are sold on deferred 
payments, the asset in the real estate account is replaced by an asset in the 
corporation’s mortgage and sale agreement account. Because of the low book 
value of the rental houses, particulraly the war workers’ houses, the new 
asset in the agreement for sale account is much larger than the old asset in the 
real estate account. However, this increase in value is not immediately 
reflected in a cash recovery. The cash recovery is limited to the down payment 
and the monthly payments on the outstanding balance of purchase price is 
collected. The increment in the asset is therefore transferred to the unrealized 
capital surplus account. As the corporation collects payments against the sale 
agreements and so realizes on this increased asset, credits are made through 
the unrealized capital surplus account to the corporation’s reserve fund account. 
In this way, the Reserve fund reflects actual recoveries of the corporation’s 
capital investment in real estate rather than paper recoveries at the time of 
sale. 


Borrowings 


You will notice that listed among the liabilities of the corporation are 
borrowings from the government of Canada under three separate headings. 


| 
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These borrowings are made under section 23 of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation Act and under sections 34 and 35 of the National Housing 
Act. 

Borrowings under section 23 of the Corporation Act are for the purpose of 
lending under the National Housing Act. From January Ist, 1946, to September 
30th, 1948, the corporation borrowed at a rate of 2? per cent per annum. From . 
October Ist, 1948, to June 30th, 1951, borrowings were made at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum. Since July lst, 1951, borrowings have been at an 
interest rate of 34 per cent per annum except in respect of borrowings to meet 
loan commitments made prior to that date. Since October Ist, 1948, the 
corporation’s borrowing rate and its return on joint loans have been the same. 

Borrowings under section 34 of the National Housing Act for investment 
in veterans’ rental housing, have been at 2 per cent per annum. The 2 per cent 
rate is being continued for the completion of the last such project, namely 
the Fraserview project in Vancouver, B.C. Borrowings under section 35 have 
been in the range of 3 per cent to 34 per cent per annum. 

. All borrowings under the above sections are evidenced by corporation 
debentures given to the Minister of Resources and Development on terms and 
conditions approved by the Minister of Finance. 


Overhead recovery 


The corporation is supervising construction work under five agency agree- 
ments. In order that additional records involving cost accounting be avoided, 
recovery of general administrative expenses has been arranged on a fee basis. 

The corporation has an agency agreement with Defence Construction 
Limited for the supervision of military construction and with the Minister of 
Resources and Development, on behalf of the Department of National Defence, 
for supervision of the construction of married quarters and schools. In both 
of: these agreements it is provided that the basis of fee shall be recovery of 
salaries incurred in respect of such work plus an amount equal to 50 per cent 
of those salaries which was considered a reasonable allowance to cover other 
overhead expenses. 

The corporation has an agreement with the National Research Council in 
respect of certain construction work at Deep River and another agreement with 
the Department of Defence Production in connection with housing for defence 
workers financed by capital assistance through that department. In these cases 
the corporation is paid a fee of 2 per cent of the construction cost to cover both 
salaries and overhead expenses. - 

Pursuant to each federal-provincial agreement made under section 35 of 
the National Housing Act, the corporation is supervising construction on behalf 
of the partnerships, and any corporation on-site salaries are a capital charge 
against the projects. Interest on monies advanced during the period of con- 
struction is capitalized into the project costs and the corporation is permitted 
by the agreements to load its borrowing rate by one-quarter of 1 per cent to 
meet its overhead. 

(b) Organization and staff. 

Ever since the formation of the corporation we have followed a policy of 
decentralization. Real estate in which we are interested involves business 
dealings which are essentially local and personal. Because this real estate is 
located in all parts of the country and not concentrated in Ottawa, we have 
felt that our organization should follow the same pattern. 
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For our purposes the country has been divided into five regions, as follows: 

(i) The maritime region. This covers the maritime provinces and 
Newfoundland. 

(ii) The Quebec region. This covers the province of Quebec, excluding 
the Ottawa valley. 

(iii) The Ontario region. This covers the province of Ontario, including 
the Quebec side of the Ottawa valley and excluding the Lakehead 
area of Ontario. 

(iv) The prairie region. This covers the prairie provinces, the Lakehead 
area of the province of Ontario, and the north-eastern part of the 
province of British Columbia along the Alaskan highway. 


(v) The British Columbia region, which covers the province of British 
Columbia, excluding the north-eastern portion. 


Each region is under the direction of a regional supervisor and the five 
regional offices are located in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. The regional office supervises all the corporation’s business in its area. 
Each regional area is sub-divided into smaller districts, administered by branch 
offices, except in a few instances where a full branch office is not required 
and a district rental office has been established. In addition, at the major 
projects there is a rental sub-office which attends to the administration and 
maintenance of properties. 


As I mentioned in the early part of this Seen mene our activities are grouped 
into functional divisions. These divisions are the construction division, loans 
division and mortgage and real estate division. Latterly, we have developed a 
new division—the public housing division—to supervise corporation activities 
under section 35 of the National Housing Act. Each of our regional and branch 
offices is organized on a similar basis although necessarily on a smaller scale 
and, in some instances, with consolidations and adaptions. In addition, we have 
at our head office other divisions and departments dealing with accounting, 
legal matters, personnel, information, research and statistics. 


Mr. Chairman, I have with me a copy of our organization chart which, if 
the committee so desires. might be printed in the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does the committee also agree that this should go into 
the record? © 

Agreed. 

Mr. FLEMING: At this point. 

The WITNESS: 
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The staff of the corporation numbered 2,266 as at December 31, 1951, 
including 303 part-time and casual employees. In five instances, when the 
corporation has assumed additional responsibilities, there have been trans- 
ferred to it employees already engaged in the administration of those responsi- 
bilities. These transfers occurred: 


In 1946 from National Housing Administration 


and Emergency Shelter administration..... 246 

In 1947 from Wartime Housing Limited........ Looe 
In 1947 from Housing Enterprises Limited...... 206 
In 1949 from Ajax Development Project........ 55 
In 1949 from Laurentian Terrace...........:.. 36 
POUL |. owe eee ay She REPO eS Eile 1,914 


The corporation had in its employ as at December 31, 1951, 352 employees 
more than were transferred to it during the past six years. That increase in 
staff has been held to this figure notwithstanding a very substantial increase 
in the volume of loan business since 1945 and notwithstanding the assumption 
of new duties of the corporation, such as the supervision of military construc- 
tion, and activities under section 35 of the National Housing Act. 

Excluding casuals, the total staff of 1,963 employees is comprised of 1,347 
males and 616 females. Of the male employees, 767, or 56-9 per cent are 
veterans, while 33 or 5:4 per cent of the female employees are veterans. 
386, or 19-7 per cent of the employees are bilingual. Of the 249 employees in 
the Quebec region, 225, or 90-4 per cent are bilingual. 

I may say that our permanent staff, exclusive of those who have been 
employed on a contract basis especially in connection with our construction 
activities, 94 per cent are bilingual. 

The corporation has established a pension fund and staff retirement fund 
for its employees. The contributions and benefits payable under these funds 
are substantially the same as those payable under the civil service plans. 

In addition, the corporation has a group insurance plan providing life 
insurance and hospitalization -benefits. 


IV. The Present Situation 

The most important change in the housing field during the last year has 
been a sharp decline in the number of new residential starts, as against the 
previous years. It will be recalled that in the years 1948 to 1950 new resi- 
dential starts were constant at about 94,000 per annum. In 1951 there were 


some 72,000 residential starts. This condition has carried into 1952, and from 


estimates based upon the first quarter of 1952 it would appear that residential 
starts are at the rate of 55,000 to 60,000 units per annum, or the same rate as 
in the last half of 1951. 

This decline in the absolute number of new residential starts is in contrast 
to the continued economic and industrial development of the country. But 
I would like to point out that ag a percentage of all new construction, residential 
starts have been declining since 1945. In the year 1946 residential construction 
represented about 40 per cent of all new construction. Since then, year by 
year, this percentage has been declining until 1951, when the percentage was 
about 31 per cent. Present prospects are that residential construction in 1952 
will be somewhat under 30 per cent of the whole. 

Therefore, I thought it might be well for me to review with you some of 
the factors which we think have occasioned this change. 

Early in 1951 there were some limitations upon new residential starts 
because of shortages of certain types of building materials. This difficulty no 
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longer exists, and I do not believe that, except in very isolated instances, will 
the lack of building materials play any part in limiting the amount of new 
residential construction in 1952. 

One of the most important current developrnents is a changed attitude of 
prospective purchasers and renters for new residential accommodation. We 
believe that the sharp increase in the cost which has taken place over the last 
eighteen months with the effect of converting a minimum $7,000 house into 
one which now costs $9,000, has not yet been accepted by people in the market 
for houses. By this I mean that a family who had taken the decision to build 
or buy a new house is thinking in terms of something rather more for the 
$9,000 than they are presently able to secure. It may be that as the months, 
and perhaps years, go by, people will become adjusted to the new level of cost 
of houses, but for the moment, it is an important limitation upon the activities 
of some builders who have doubts as to whether there is an unlimited market - 
for new houses at present prices. 

In the same manner, but in lesser degree, this consumer attitude towards 
current building costs, applies in the rental field. Fully serviced, rental 
accommodation of four rooms cannot be: produced for much less than $85 
a month under present conditions, and many families who would like new 
~ accommodation find that such rental level is beyond their means. 

Although an accurate measure of effective demand is difficult to obtain, 
I believe that new housing at the rate of 94,000 units a year would not be 
absorbed by new owners and renters under present circumstances. Whether 
we like it or not, the reduction in effective demand is now a limiting factor 
upon private building. 

Part of the whole problem of effective demand is what might be described 
the ‘“‘cost-income”’ relationship. The prospective home owner must have two 
resources to purchase a house. In the first case, he must have a down payment 
of the order of 20 per cent of the cost of the house. Equally important, the 
prospective home owner must have an income sufficient to meet principal 
repayments, interest, taxes and other current charges upon his home. From 
time to time, one hears the suggestion that the way to produce more residential 
units is to increase mortgage financing so that the amount of equity is greatly 
reduced and families with relatively modest savings will be in a position to 
become home owners. The difficulty with this approach is ‘that the higher the 
mortgage, the higher the monthly payments. A number of builders have 
told us that their interest is not directed so much to a higher level of mortgage 
but rather to any steps which can be taken to reduce the amount of monthly 
carrying charge. The point which I wish to make is that any move to widen 
the band of purchasers by reducing the amount of down payment will only be 
effective to the extent that the individuals with smaller savings have sufficient 
income to carry the higher monthly payments. 

The credit circumstances of the last twelve months have had a marked 
_ effect upon the availability of mortgage credit, not only for home owners, but 
also for speculative builders and landlords. Up to the end of 1950, the mortgage 
market was a borrowers’ market, the reverse is now the case. 

From time to time, one hears the suggestion that reduced corporate 
mortgage lending has been the most important reason for fewer starts. I would 
agree to some extent with this suggestion, but it is well to remember that 
the lending institutions are not the greatest source of funds for new residential 
construction. Our publication, “Mortgage Lending in Canada’’, carries a 
distribution of the source of funds spent on new residential! construction. The 
honourable members will notice that, in the year 1950—and the figures for 
1951 are not far different—total lending by government was about 13 per cent 
and by corporate lenders about 26 per cent of the total funds required. Although 
the operations of lending institutions are an important factor, the changed 
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circumstances of the moment also apply to the major source of money—that is 
the money being made available by the home owner himself. Referring again 
to ‘Mortgage Lending in Canada’”’, you will notice that home owners provided 
28 per cent to supplement financing of various kinds. In addition another 
23 per cent of the total expenditure for~residential-construction was provided 
by owners who made full payment for their houses, without mortgage financing. 

Nevertheless, a shortage of mortgage credit does have an effect upon the 
number of new starts. Mortgage companies, with rather less money to invest 
than applications offering, quite naturally are inclined to limit their activities 
to the larger centres in which they consider risks to be better and where it is 
cheaper for them to do business. As a result, builders and prospective home 
owners in the smaller communities feel the tightness of mortgage credit rather 
more than their counterparts in the larger communities. 

In the annual report we mentioned that some of the large builders were 
unable to secure forward commitments to look after their full 1952 program. 
A large builder, whose organization is geared to three or four hundred units 
a year must, in order to plan his year’s activity, know where he stands in 
respect to mortgages on his whole project. At present, lending institutions 
are generally unwilling to give forward commitments for large projects. This 
condition, together with problems of serviced land, has had a marked effect 
upon new housing in metropolitan areas. 

While housing would be increased by a freer flow of mortgage credit, I do 
not think that the increment would be as large as many people believe. My 
opinion, and again my opinion only, is that if mortgage credit were flowing as 
freely as it was in 1950, the number of starts would not be increased by more 
than 10,000. In my opinion, the other reasons for the decline in new residential 
starts are more important than the present mortgage situation. 

Now I would like to move on to perhaps the most important reason for the 
change in the level of new residential starts. I refer to the difficulties being 
experienced by builders arid home owners in securing serviced land upon which 
to build houses. It will be recalled that since 1945 about 500,000 new houses 
have been built in Canada. This is at a rate unparalleled in earlier history of 
the country and represents a major accomplishment towards meeting the needs 
of the Canadian people for new housing. But the development of such a large 
number of new houses has, in itself, absorbed the stock of already serviced land. 
During the years up to 1951, the municipalities had kept pace with the heavy 
residential construction not only from this stock, but also by developing new 
services such as streets, roads, sewers, water and perhaps most important of 
all, schools. .As we came into 1951, municipalities were continuing to make 
these services available to meet new residential expansion in their fringe areas. 
I would like to remind the honourable members, that to provide services for a 
lot upon which a small house is to be built, the municipality—or someone else— 
is faced with a capital expenditure of about $2,000 to make all the services, 
including schools, available. With less favourable money markets the muni- 
cipalities were forced to review their willingness and ability to finance such 
services. I think it is fair to say that a number of municipalities are not too 
anxious to see continuing rapid residential expansion take place in their fringe 
areas. Therefore builders are having increasing difficulty in coming to arrange- 
ments with municipalities so that sub-division development may take place. 
Various devices are being used, one of which is the municipality asking the 
builder to finance all services. In certain areas, it has reached a point where 
builders are being asked to make a contribution towards the capital cost of 
schools. The builder of course has to pass .these charges along for his pur- 
chaser to meet by a capital payment rather than by annual taxes as in the 
past. It is a difficult situation but one which must be solved because it is an 
important deterrent in the promotion of new residential development. 
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I have with me a summary of some of the pertinent statistics on housing 
for the years 1946 to 1951. This summary deals with residential construction, 
the index of construction costs, building material production, construction labour . 
force and employment, the income and investment of selected Canadian life 
insurance companies, the gross institutional mortgage loan approvals, and 

certain items of municipal finance. These statistics show many of the develop- 
ments in the house building industry in Canada during the past six years and 
some of the circumstances in which these developments occurred. Mr. Chair- 
‘man, if the committee so desires, this statement could be printed in the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: The summary will go on the record at this point. 


SELECTED DATA ON RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION, CONSTRUCTION COSTS, BUILD- 
ING MATERIAL PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION LABOUR FORCE AND EMPLOY- 
MENT, INVESTMENTS OF SELECTED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, MORTGAGE 
LOANS APPROVED, AND MUNICIPAL FINANCE, CANADA, 1946-1951. 


No. Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Residential Construction 
New dwellings started (units) 


1 Centres of 5,000 population and 
COE GO ole. chika Dae oH N.A. i Oo Al 61,565 60,911 70, 638 49,979 
2 Bocas hts sek At nate pee N.A. 81,276 95,340 93,931 95,270 72,079 


New dwellings completed (units) 


3 Centres of 5,000 population and 

ETN, eet oe TOA a) Ae, 5 N.A. 49,749 51,900 62,803 64, 886 63,772 
4 RP 421 CM RI roa rumen a 67,194 79,231 81,243 | 91,655 91,754 84,810 

Value of new construction put in 

place 
5 Residential ($ mill.)........... 412-0 539-7 667-7 775-0 843-3 836-0 
6 Motak (e mil.) 2 rae? wi a 1,073-7 1,423-7-| 1,876-1 PET 2an Ts 22 abe se 2,684-2 
7 Residential as proportion of 

EH AN CYAN GSO ag Ss Sette A 38-4 37-9 35-6 36-5 35-7 31-1 


Indexes of Construction- Costs 


(1939 =100) 
8 Residential building materials... 151-0 176-4 212-6 222-9 237-1 279-7 
9 Hourly wage rates of construction 
POR ORS eo ries Nik OR Reet aa 145-1 158-6 180-4 188-4 195-0 212-5 
10 Combined INGEX s./o8 oh ts 148-0 168-3 195-2 207-3 219-5 251-7 
Building Material Production 
11 Lumber (millions of board feet)...| — 5,083-3 | 5,877-9 | 5,908-8 5,915-0 | 6,495-01 6,535-3 
12 Cement (millions of 350 lb. bbls.). 10-7 12-2 14-0 16-1 16-7 17-1 
toes oricks (MUON)... a cniewee - eee 274-1 295-4 316-7 338 -0 365-7 386-1 
14 Cast iron soil pipe (thousands of 
PODS aoe ade rece SARIS «jase 25-1 32-5 45-7 47-6 53-3 53-4 
15 Warm air furnaces (thousands)... |- 46-6 54-3 64-3 80:7 87-3 80-3 
Labour Force and Employment (June) 
16 Total labour force (’000)......... 4,828 4,912 5,030 Habat 5, 266 Tae 
ii Construction labour force (’000).. 249 262 302 366 376 371 
18 Construction as proportion of 
EEA ole ck Seno m tei he A aie 5-2 Deaale 6-0 7-1 7-1 7-0 
19 Total employment (’000).. 4,702 4,821 4,948 5,018 5,120 5, 247 
20 Construction employment ¢c 000). 241 254 295 350 343 357 


21 Construction as proportion of 
TOGIEG keh eh ik rate Se Behe: 5-1 5:3 6-0 7:0 6-7 6-8 


 — = 
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DATA ON RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION, CONSTRUCTION COSTS; BUILD, 


Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


| ee | {J  Y ———————— ———_ —_—- 


Income and Investment, Selected Life 
Companies ($ mill.) 


(Canad 


ian incorporated life insur- 


ance, excluding Sun Life) 
Sources of funds = 
22 BAGTONUMIES HES her ac eek 281-5 296-1 311-1 335°9 347-9 392-2 


23 Liquidation and maturity of 
MMMM an aia <b acl Fun, eee dace 413-1 368 - 6 436-2 518-2 516-3 536-2 
24 CPE ne in Se MRK CL ee er 222-9 231-1 261-5 268 +3 299-5 345-1 
25 RAIL. Lick ea Sash mAs tae 917-5 895-8 1,008-8 1, 122-4 1,163-7 1,273-5 
Uses of funds 
26 Expenses and claims......... 230-1 253-1 269-4 289-2 308-7 337-8 
27 Investment in mortgages..... 69-5 108-5 166-3 171-3 189-1 220-8 
28 Investment in bonds......... 504-5 443-8 494-6 561-0 543-5 559-0 
29 COPA OE a Carey fie Sea the oe. 70-7 88-6 76-4 99-6 133-9 143-7 
30 ML es, s Caw Said ices ho 874-8 894-0 | 1,006-8 | 1,121-1 1,175-1] 1,261-3 
31 Net current income............ 173-0 174-7 178-1 193-1} 194-8 221-0 
Gross M “ered Loan Approvals 
($ mill 
Institutional (all lending insti- 
tutions) 
32 fT A a Mee Ae Ae N.A 270°8 360-1 393-8 523-3 431-3 
33 New construction non-farm..... N.A. 137-7 208-9 249-3 357-8 ya We 3 
34 Residential non-farm.......... N.A. 197-3 272-5 309-5 426-3 | 348 +9 
35 New non-farm residential con- 
Le Leet <7) Rage aD nape) ARR 8a N.A 109-2 173-6 212-3 310-2 236-9 
N.H.A. joint loans..... A Bee Se hed 43-3 60-6 106-7 119-3 246-4 138-7 
Municipal Finance (38 mill.) 
Real property tax collection 
36 DERAPODON bee fyb a 1 gcc Pave a 103-2 111-7 119-4 129-9 142-9 164-7 
Beey Gece er Ne eI Po. Ask Sor als 99-3 107-7 121-0 135-5 150-1 165-4 
Gross debt outstanding 
38 MeLOOG iat. bl tose, 541-6 545-6 502-8 507-1 532-1 577-0 
39 trier OP OAR OS cae es. 276-1 303-6 359-4 443-3 536-0 639-8 
School expenditure < 
40 WR BTODOLILAT oo U6 catenin Caen 33:2 38-3 42-9 50-3 56-5 67-7 
41 RPE Mae ARE TAA te AD ara take td's 37-3 41-9 49-2 53-8 60-6 66°5 


SourRcEs AND ExplrANAtoryY NOTES: 


Items 1-7: 


Items 8-10: 


Items 11-15: 


Items 16-21: 
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Data on dwellings started and completed include conversions. Centres in group with 5,000 
population or more are based on 1941 population data. Value of new construction put in 
place includes outlay on major improvements and alterations to existing dwellings. Data 
on total dwellings started and completed are from Housing in Canada, First Quarter, 1952, 
Table 7. Data on dwellings in new structures started and completed in centres of 5,000 
population and over are from, op. cit., Tables 8 and 9, and to these have been added estimated 
conversions as obtained from field offices of the Corporation. Data on value of new con- 
struction are from op. cit., Table 13. & 


Data are from op. cit., Tables 69-71. For combined index materials are weighted 58-3 and 
wages 41-7 


Data are from op. cit., Table 45. 


Data re from op. cit., Table 58, and issue for July, 1948, Table 30. 
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Items 22-31: These estimates are based on information obtained by courtesy of the Department of 
Insurance for 1950 and 1951 and published in the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Insurance for the period up to 1949. The data cover Canadian and foreign ‘operations of 
federally incorporated life insurance companies excluding the Sun Life Assurance Company. 
For the companies covered about 20 per.cent of the insurance in force is non-Canadian. The 
data on sources and uses of funds are gross. As the data on which they are based are not 
in complete detail, there is a small error in each year reflected in a difference between gross 
sources and gross uses of funds. The item ‘‘net current income’’ is calculated as the sum of 
premium income, investment income, amounts left with company, and miscellaneous 
income less the sum of claims, administrative expenses, withdrawals of amounts left with 
company and miscellaneous disbursements. ~ , 


Items 32-35: Data on institutional lending are from op. cit., Table 40. Data on joint loans are from the 
records of the Corporation. ‘ 


Items 38-41: Data to 1947 are from Bank of Canada Statistical Summary, 1950 Supplement, pp. 33-35, and 
data for 1948 to 1951 are from Statistical Summary, Bank of Canada, December, 1951, pp. 
217 and 218. 

The WITNESS: This has been a long statement because the terms of the 
Act are designed to provide stimulation and assistance over a wide range of 
housing operations. But I hope that what I have said today Has given the 
background as well as an explanation of our operations which will assist: the 
committee in the consideration of our annual report. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Mansur. : 

Now, the committee should perhaps adjourn at 12.30 and I think we 
should take the remaining ten minutes to discuss procedure in regard to this 
inquiry. The inquiry is, of course, an extremely important one involving a 
corporation with assets of over $440 million and I do think that we, as a 
committee, should do everything possible to achieve an orderly record that 
will be of assistance not only to members of the committee but to the public 
generally. Sy ha a : 

‘At this point I will ask our committee secretary to read the report of your 
steering committee. The steering committee discussed this problem and 
have a report to make. 

(See Minutes of Proceedings.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there any discussion on the committee’s report? 


Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, I think in the light of what has happened 
this morning it might be well to reconsider one or two aspects of, the report 
of the steering committee. The view you expressed and which I think was 
widely shared was that we should try, as far as possible, to concentrate these 
meetings particularly with a view to encroaching as little as need be on the 
time of the officials of the corporation; and patterning our meetings somewhat 
after those of the committee reviewing the report of the C.N.R. each year. 

I am wondering now, especially with the multiplicity of other committees 
that are meeting, if those times of meetings that were suggested are going to 
achieve our purpose.. We have got the Agriculture Committee, the Defence 
Expenditure Committee, and then of course the committee on the National 
Film Board is about to start. Also, the Committee on Public Accounts met this 
morning and because there are so many other committees meeting right now 
they decided they would not meet again for another fortnight. 

I was wondering if, instead of spreading meetings over so many days a 
week which is going to bring us in collision on Thursdays and Fridays with 
other committees, if it might not be better to try and have a meeting this 
afternoon, for instance—now that Mr. Mansur is here—and try to double up 
in that way. ! 

I have just one other suggestion to make in connection with the method 
by which we proceed. When the steering committee met it had these three 
broad aspects of the study before it, and suggested our procedure should 
be patterned roughly to follow those three aspects: First, the availability of 
land: second, the relationship of land value to actual cost; and third, the 
question of land servicing. 
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Mr. Mansur has favoured the committee this morning with a very 
comprehensive statement. He has touched on all these questions and I am 
wondering now if we would not achieve the most orderly method of procedure 
if, instead of following the suggestion of the steering committee, we took Mr. 
Mansur’s statement, perhaps have some general questions, and then take 
it page by page; have the chairman call the sections one after another and 
page by page? 

Mr. SINcLAIR: I would support Mr. Fleming in everything except one 
observation—that is that we meet this afternoon. I would like to read 
this material tonight. Listening to it being read by Mr. Mansur has given a 
general impression but I think all of us would like to read this thing over in 
our own rooms tonight rather than to have another meeting this afternoon. 

I think we could cut down the meetings to perhaps no more than two a 
week. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think most of us have formed a revised opinion of how 
we should proceed and I will frankly tell the committee what is in my 
mind. I was wondering whether a middle of the road course might not 
perhaps make a better record. By that, I would suggest we go through Mr. 
Mansur’s presentation this morning page by page, and that committee members 
would simply ask questions to clarify that presentation—that is to fill in the 
gaps. 

When you come to rental insurance, for instance, if any member of the 
committee wants more information on that subject as to the manner in which 
the corporation works and as to the percentages and interest rates and all that 
sort of thing, he may ask about it. We would first go through the report, and 
augment it by questions. When we have completed that general study of the 
report, we would have a real intensive study on the three main points sug- 
gested by the agenda committee. Then we would follow on.. Many members 
of the committee I know have individual problems that have cropped up in 
their ridings on which they want to ask Mr. Mansur questions, but they will 
be here, there, and all over the place. I would suggest that they be left until 
the last. 

Now, as to sitting this afternoon, I agree that this is a very comprehensive : 
report and we will all want to study it. I would think if we would not meet 
this afternoon we should plan to meet tomorrow afternoon. We cannot meet 
Wednesday morning on account of caucus, but we could meet tomorrow after- 
noon for the general questions to augment or clarify the report. 

Mr. MALTAIS: Referring to individual problems in our own ridings, I pre- 
sume it would be well to clarify those if they have relation to the statement 
made this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid it would throw the gate wide open for indivi- 
dual problems and that we will not be doing the important part of our duty— 
I really think they should come last. 

Mr. PICARD: How would you proceed with that, if I may ask? You will 
just go item by item on the questions of principle and then you will ask us at 
another meeting whether we have some items to deal with personally for our 
own constituencies? 

The CHAIRMAN: What I had in mind is that we would first have general 
questions wide open to the committee to clarify our own minds regarding the 
report. 

Mr. PICARD: Questions of principle. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and not dealing with problems in the riding. Then, 
when we come to the three main headings that the industry is suffering from 
outlined by the steering committee, there again I would hope that we would 
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have pretty orderly discussion. I would give the floor first to an opposition 
member and then to a government member. And lI think that when a mmeber 
starts in for instance on the servicing of loans that he should have the oppor- 
tunity to exhaust that subject as far as he is concerned and we will not 
interrupt him. There will be a lot of questions, and if our inquiry can be kept 
in anything like an orderly fashion it would be much preferable. 

Just before we adjourn, gentlemen, I have asked Mr. Mansur to make 
available to the committee some of the more important types of booklets and 
literature which they have so they can be distributed. Are they available? 

The Witness: If they are wanted, Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to have 
them for the next meeting. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 7, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 9.30 a.m. this 
day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Ashbourne, Balcom, Bennett, Black- 
more, Dumas, Fleming, Fraser, Gour (Russell), Hellyer, Hunter, Laing, Leduc, 
Macnaughton, Picard, Richard (Ottawa East), Sinclair, Ward, Welbourn. 


In attendance: Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation; and Mr. D. B. Ritchie, Executive Assistant. 


The Committee commenced a detailed examination of the principles con- 
tained in the statement presented by Mr. Mansur at the last meeting. (See 
Minutes of Evidence No. 1, Tuesday, May 6, 1952) 


The Witness was questioned on the administrative organization of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


At 10.45 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 
o’clock a.m. Thursday, May 8, 1952. 


R. J, GRATRIX, 
Clerk of the Committee 
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May 7, 1952. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
If you will refer to Mr. Mansur’s presentation of yesterday we will turn 
to page 4. I assume there will be no questions on the first 3 pages. 


Mr. FLEMING: May I ask a few general questions, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, called: 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. These questions are very general, Mr. Chairman. Naturally I am not 
asking him about policy so much as administration, I do not propose to go into 
that field. That probably would be a question for the minister. But I wonder 
if Mr. Mansur would tell us what, in the administration of the Housing Act and 
all the various schemes provided for under it, is the guiding principle—to get 
houses built? Is it to administer the finances of the corporation carefully? What 
is the principal guiding aim of the corporation in administration?—A. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, I think the guiding aim is perhaps twofold, both of which have 
been mentioned by the honourable member: that is in administration to do the 
very best we can to see that the principles of the National Housing Act are 
made as largely applicable as possible and in so doing make sure that the 
administration will bear scrutiny in regard to its having been done properly 
and economically. Now, it may be that the question is directed towards the 
primary activity. Members will recall that up to 1939, I think the record year 
for loans under the National Housing Act was some 5,000 units. I think that 
any doubt which might exist about our desire to increase activities under the 
Housing Act will be removed when I tell you that, during the year 1950, 42,000 
units were approved under the National Housing Act. That represented a lot 
of organizational, promotional, educational and all other work necessary to 


expand activities under the Act, as was done between 1946 and 1950. 


So, also, in consequence of the Act we have done everything we could to insure 
that people using the facilities of the Act can get houses with reasonable ease. 

Now, in so doing there always must be the closest relationship between the 
promotional work on the one side and what might be considered good business 
on the other. That is always plaguing us because in an organization such as 
ours there are people whose sole idea is how quickly can we expand, and you 
have people who say: yes, we should expand, we should make these facilities 
available to all, but we should do it at a prudent fashion. So, I would suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, that the answer to the question is that we do our best to make 
the facilities available always with an eye on as much housing as possible, 
and we hope the manner in which we do it is prudent. 

Q. Well, in other words, respecting the two things of which I have spoken 
and which are both in the question and the answer, are they within the scope 
of the scheme of the corporation under its administration? I take it you are 
not putting one above another, you speak about holding them in balance?—A. 
Yes. I think there is a certain balance, but I do think that the circumstances at - 
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the moment probably tend to change the weighting of that balance. Our opera- 
tions like the operations of every other agency must be guided first of all by 
government policy and direction in respect to that which we get from our min- 
ister, and it seems to me that there are times that make it desirable for more 
pressure to be applied by us and times when it is not so desirable. If I might 
digress just a moment. Take a municipality. After all, all our activities are in a 
municipality of some kind. And assuming that municipality is having trouble 
in providing services, and there is not the land upon which to build, there is 
not too much reason for our getting in there and turning around—you find 
when you get in there that there are certain basic limitations that just can’t be 
removed. I can give you no better example at the moment than the top of the 
Hamilton mountain. There is a trunk sewer going in now, but until the trunk 
sewer goes in there is just no good in trying to build housing on the top of the 
Hamilton mountain. There is no other place in which to build. I would like to 
see a lot of housing going in on top of the Hamilton mountain, but that condi- 
tion may stop our activities in respect in that locality for the next twelve 
months. That is quite probable. 

Q. Well then, there has been some change in recent months as between 
pressure for building housing on the one hand and prudent financing on the 
other; would you say that? 


The CHAIRMAN: I did not understand he answered in that way, Mr. Fleming. 
Mr. FLEMING: Perhaps he will just elaborate on that point. I may have 
misunderstood, but I think Mr. Mansur said that they were—as between the two 


aims which you previously mentioned—that they were held in balance but 
recently there had been a shift. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Let me put it this way, Mr. Mansur: has there been any shift in emphasis 
as between these two guiding aims about which you have spoken?—A. No. I 
think Mr. Chairman—if I might elaborate on that—at no time will you ever find 
the guiding principle in our organization other than trying to get as many 
houses as we can in the light of present circumstances. The circumstances of 
the moment don’t lend themselves to the volume of two or three years ago; but 
I don’t think there is any lessening in desire to get the maximum houses within 
the possibilities of the moment. I take it that is the point that you are at. 

Q. Can I put it this way? Has the balance between the two shifted to any 
degree?—-A. I may have expressed myself badly. I think that the prudence of 
operation and the desire of the corporation to see as many houses as possible 
within current circumstances are independent one of the other. 


Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: It might be the early morning hour but I have difficulty 
in following Mr. Fleming’s questioning. I wonder if he could not crystallize his 
points a little further. It seems to me he has asked what is the aim of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Surely the aim is to build houses quickly, 
efficiently, and satisfactorily. . 

The CHAIRMAN: And at the same time to be realistic. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Yes, prudently. : 

Mr. FLEMING: I do not know whether Mr. Mansur had completed his last 
answer. 

The WITNEsSs: I think I had sir. | 

Mr. Hunter: The aim obviously shifts with the circumstances. Last year 
when they stated there was to be a shortage of building material they curtailed 
loans. They removed the one-sixth—which curtailed loans. That was done at 
that time due to the alleged shortage of building materials. That has changed 
now and there are lots of building materials—and loans are available. 
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By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Lots of building materials, Mr. Chairman, but at extremely high 
prices. I just wonder if Mr. Mansur could not say if he did not think the high 
cost of building materials—perhaps not in this year but in past years—had 
not been caused to some extent by the buying by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation—making it so that the stockpile for the individual home 
builder was pretty small?—-A. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is the case 
for two reasons. Firstly, the amount that was purchased by Central Mortgage 
and Housing to complete veterans’ houses was extremely small in relation to 
the whole. Secondly, I do not believe that there were any stockpiles—certainly 
that is so from the time that Central Mortgage took over the operation of 
the construction from Wartime Housing Limited, and it is only from that time I 
can Dine’ There were no stockpiles in the generally accepted .sense of the 
word. 

The only exception to that might be nails where you will remember that 
when even we were finding materials for veterans’ houses difficult we made 
nails available to other people who needed nails to build a small house. We 
did that in co-operation with the nail manufacturers and the nail distributors. 
To that extent I think there was a bit of a stockpile but that stockpile was 
available no only for the completion of veterans’ houses but also to private 
builders who made requests to us for nails. 

Q@. Who made direct requests?—-A. Yes, we sent a bulletin, Mr. Chairman, 
to the builders on our list—4,000 of them—saying that if any builder could show 
he needed nails to complete a house he could buy nails from us at the stan- 
dard price. We marketed nails from one end of the country to the other 
in co-operation with the nail manufacturers and the nail distributors. 

Q. Even at that they were extremely hard to get? What I mean is it was 
difficult at that for the small builder to get nails—the individual builder?— 
A. Mr. Chairman, our experience in that respect was that it had been repre- 
sented to us that nails were impossible to get. 

Q@. I was one perhaps in the House of Commons who squawked a great 
deal about that because we had a shortage. I asked about it in the House of 
Commons and Mr. Howe said that the pipe line for nails was not running into 
Peterborough.—A. At the time the nail difficulty occurred the government 
accepted our suggestion that we should short circuit the shortage by the so- 
called stockpile held by Central Mortgage. If my recollection is correct we made 
arrangements with the manufacturers for 30,000 kegs of nails feeling that might 
help the situation. We secured those nails and put them in regional depots. I 
can check this but my present recollection is this being done at the very worst 
of the nail situation resulted in C.M.H.C. distributing around less than 800 
kegs of nails. In other words, the nails came out of garages and basements 
when it became obvious to builders that if they were really up against it nails 
were forthcoming. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. What proportion of the total output were you taking at that time? Can 
you give us an approximate figure, Mr. Mansur?—-A. I would guess about 1 
per cent. 

Q. Of the total output at that particular time?—A. At that particular time 
when we took those 30,000 kegs—but I can check that figure. 


The CHAIRMAN: Was any request by any builder turned down? 


The WITNESS: No. When I say no, we had some requests that were not 
completely bona fide that we smoked out, but any bona fide request was of 
course accepted. 
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By Mr. Fraser: 


@. I understand that it was only the veteran building his own home who 
was allowed those nails?—-A. Mr. Chairman, in the original instance—or let me 
put it the other way—at that time there was a paper priority which purported 
to be only in favour of veterans but at the time the honourable member 
mentions when the nail situation reached its height, the veterans priority was 
removed as something that was impractical and nails were made available out 
of this stock by Central Mortgage and Housing to anybody building a small 
house. . 


Q. I suppose then, Mr. Chairman, that the small builder in some cases did 
not know of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is the trouble. : 
Mr. FRASER: There was not enough publicity given to it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: But this publicity you always say costs money. 


Mr. FRASER: No, because the newspapers would pick it up and spread it 
across the country. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: They don’t like to spread anything free. 
Mr. FRASER: Oh yes they do if it is. news. 


The WITNESS: In that connection, I mentioned earlier that we sent a 
bulletin to the builders on our mailing list in the number of some 4,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions of a general nature? 


Mr. Larne: Is it not a fact that many of the functions of Central Mortgage 
and Housing, into which they have developed, arose out of a feeling at that 
time that private investment and private activity in building could not bring 
men, money and materials together to produce at either economic rental basis 
or economic selling basis? We had to go into this, had to set up Central 
Mortgage and Housing, and extend into those activities to provide houses 
vitally necessary in various branches—either for veterans or defence workers 
and so on. Private investment could not be expected to do that or was not 


performing it at that time. Is not that the whole historical background of the 
corporation? 


The WITNEss: Well, Mr. Chairman, in a sense yes. In another sense, you 
recall the principles of the Housing Act were decided upon by the government 
in 1935. The home conversion plan, a minor item, was decided upon I think 
in 1942. The Home Improvement Act in 1938. That, together with other things 
such as Wartime Housing Limited, is probably substantially the situation, as 
the hon. member just said. I think it might be more correct, however, to say 
that Central Mortgage was formed in order to consolidate into one place all 
the operations of the government in this particular field. 


By Mr. Laing: 

Q@. Yes. But all these other things were assistances that were available to 
those who wanted them, but when you formed the corporation you did go into 
business, you did advertise, you did expand to a greater extent than these 
others taken collectively... When you became a corporation you went out to 
get some building done which private investment could not see its way clear 
to do. Isn’t that correct? —-A. I think that the principle of the Housing Act 
which was adopted in 1935 was an attempt by the government to blend the 
activities of private enterprise with a stimulation from the government through 
the form of the National Housing Act. Certainly under the National Housing 
Act which was introduced in 1938,—apart from section 31-A and certain other 
direct lending powers—the whole principle is a co-operative effort between | 
private enterprise on the one hand and government stimulation on the other. 
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As to the hon. member’s later remark, I think he is correct in saying that the 
government had in mind that an organization established on a long term basis, 
with instructions to put together an administration which suited the needs 
and requirements of a country such as ours, has had the effect of making the 
activities even under the same legislation rather more forthright than was the 
case prior to our formation. 

Q. I think Mr. Mansur is being too cautious. I am of the opinion we would 
not have had the housing we have without Central Mortgage. I do not think 
private enterprise would have able to do it at all, and I do not think it would 
have been justified in building—I am talking country-wide now. I was hoping 
that that continues to be the policy of the corporation, if private investment is 
not forthcoming that Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation will do its 
best to see that it is done. 


Mr. HuntTeER: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Laing is confusing 
the National Housing Act with the functions of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. Central Mortgage may have canalized the thing, helping 
the thing on, but surely the big operation under Central Mortgage is for the 
purpose of building houses under the National Housing Act, formerly the old 
Dominion Housing Act, which would have been built under such Act even if 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation had not been formed. 


Mr. Laine: I am talking about the many thousands of small homes that 
have been built by veterans and for defence workers, and many other small 
homes, that would not have been built if Central Mortgage had not been formed. 


Mr. FLEMING: Doesn’t that come back to Wartime Housing that Central 
Mortgage took 'over, but at a much later period. The type of building I think 
Mr. Laing is referring to was largely done by Wartime Housing Limited, which 
did not operate under the National Housing Act. 


Mr. LAING: I am merely saying that another corporation came in. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. One other question of a general nature before we go into the pages of 
Mr. Mansur’s memorandum. I was wondering about the executive functions 
of the corporation, to what extent does the board of directors participate in 
the executive direction of the corporation, and to what extent does the execu- 
tive committee, and to what extent is the executive direction of the corpora- 
tion largely left iri the hands of the president as the chief executive officer.— 
A. Mr. Chairman, under the terms of the Act there is a requirement that 
there be four directors’ meetings a year and that there be an executive com- 


_ mittee meeting not less than once a month. The practice is that there are 


five directors’ meetings a year and there is an executive committee meeting 
twice a month. The operations of the corporation, I think I can truthfully 
say, are very much under the control of the board of directors. We use the 
executive committee in our day to day operations as the control point in 
decisions which must be taken. I would like to believe, and I think it is 
true, that the minutes of our executive committee are the Bible, so to speak, 
for our internal auditors and for the secretary and for anybody else who is 
looking for confirmation of decisions taken by the corporation. It will be 
recalled the board of directors is made up of five of what we describe loosely 
as outside directors, those appointed by the government who are not in the 
public service. One of these directors comes from each region of Canada. Our 
original directorate was made up of a contractor from British Columbia, a 
social worker from the Prairies, a lawyer from Ontario, an architect from 
Quebec, and a labour leader from the Maritimes. The executive committee 
is made up of the president and the vice-president and two directors selected 
by the board. I may say that in addition to the five outside directors, there 
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are five inside directors made up of three public servants named by the gov- 
ernment, and the president and vice-president of the corporation. The statute 
provides that when the board or the executive committee is not sitting the 
president has the powers of the board or the executive committee. Whether 
that should be exercised or not, I do not know, but in point of practice it is 
rarely exercised. In matters of administrative policy on a decision that nor- 
mally goes before the executive committee, we always make a practice of 
calling a meeting or clearing with our executive directors before we take an 
administrative action on a matter which should normally come to the meet- 
ing, which takes place twice a month, of the executive committee. Two min- 
utes of the executive committee are reviewed and approved by the board at 
each one of their five meetings during the course of the year. Mr. Chairman, 
I have described it technically. I think the hon. member is really asking for 
more than that, what is the feeling of the thing. Are the board and the execu- 
tive committee in control, or am I in control? 

Q. Yes; we know what the statute provides for. How is it actually working 
out in practice? Where is the essential executive direction coming from?— 
A. I think that one of the most fortunate things the corporation has is a 
board of directors who insist upon controlling the operations of the corpora- 
tion—I think I can answer the hon. member’s question by saying, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there are ten members of the board of directors and in the matter 
of influence on decisions mine is about 10 per cent of the whole. Now, this 
may be an over-statement, I can give you one recent example—at the last 
board of directors’ meeting one of the subjects up for discussion was the 
annual budget of the corporation. We budget very carefully, not only for the 
corporation as a whole but for each region and branch office. It comes before 
the board of directors, is looked at in, relation to last year’s experience and 
why we suggest certain figures are appropriate. -.I may tell you it took me 
about one and three-quarter hours to get clearance from my board of directors 
for that budget. I mention this as an example and it is so in other matters. 
I think that one of the very strengths of the corporation is that in a field so wide 
as this, with so many various angles to it, that we have five experienced out- 
side directors who take a very active interest in what goes on and want to 
be kept informed between board meetings as to what goes on. 

In answer to your question I think that the board of directors correctly | 
fulfils in the truest sense the functions which are given to it under the statute. 
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By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. May I ask one question? You said the ten members on the board. 
On your board in your booklet there are only nine. The tenth would be the 
minister himself, would it?—-A. There are ten. The reason that it only shows 
nine is that Dr. W. A. Mackintosh resigned from the board in September, 
I think it was, and the government has not appointed a successor. There is 
one vacancy. 

Q. Following that up, does the minister ever sit in on your board 
meetings’?—A. Officially, no; but I would think about every second board 
meeting he is invited over because the board would like to have a chat with 
him about this, that or the other thing. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: I would think, Mr. Chairman, that the president would 
have some difficulty pushing Mr. J. E. Coyne of the Bank of Canada and 
Mr. K. W. Taylor, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance around. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But at the present time who are the members of the executive com- 
mittee?—-A. The members are the president, vice-president, Mr. Taylor from 
the Department of Finance, and Mr. J. J. Perrault from Montreal. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Mr. Perrault is one of the five directors outside of the public service?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You indicated it is the practice of the board of directors to review and 
approve the minutes of the executive committee. Have you had any cases 
where the board—I mean fairly recent cases in the last one and one-half years, 
say, where the board has not approved the action taken by the executive 
committee?—A. No, I do not think we have. I would like to make this 
observation—that the executive committee is very careful to hold for a board 
meeting things on which the executive committee feel the board will have 
views. | 7 

Q. I suppose that is the tendency established if the board meeting were 
being held soon after. The closer you are to a board meeting I suppose the 
greater the disposition to hold over things that may be controversial?— 
A. Mr. Chairman, there is one other factor relating to that question and that 
is on occasion when the executive committee has a matter before it we follow 
the practice of writing a letter to the board saying: 


We are not going to call a special meeting on this but the executive 
committee would appreciate your views before having to take a decision 
next Tuesday on this matter. 


I would think that happens four or five times a year. 

Mr. FRASER: Well, that is general practice in business anyway. 

Mr. ADAMSON: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to break into another subject 
but I would ask whether you are prepared at some time to make a statement 
or to have a question period on the remarks you make on page 32 with regard 
to the servicing of lots. You mention a lot cost of $2,000 to service. 

The CHAIRMAN: We decided, Mr. Adamson, in committee yesterday that 
that was one of three main subjects we would spend time on but we would 
do it in an orderly fashion. I will make a note of that and I will see that you 
get personal word when that subject is coming up before the committee. 


Mr. ADAMSON: Thank you very much. One of the two municipalities which 
I have the honour to represent and the one in which I live has prohibited any 
further subdivision because the municipality cannot afford any residences 
being built. 

~The CHAIRMAN: Our agenda committee realized that that was one very 
important subject and we have earmarked it. Any other general questions? 


By Mr. Fraser: 

@. Just on that factor, you mention the fact that up on top of the mountain 
they cannot go ahead until they get a trunk sewer. Is that also owing to the 
fact that limestone is only a few inches underground?—A. Yes. The city of 
Hamilton have been working on that and the physical difficulties are very great. 
I think every effort has been put forward by Hamilton and, as the hon. 
member suggests, it is a pretty tough place to put in trunk sewers. 

@. I helped to survey that area years and years ago and I know something 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any other general questions? 


Mr. Picarp: I would like to know at what time it would be appropriate to 
ask questions concerning loans in communities of less than 5,000? 


The CHAIRMAN: We intend to take that up at one time, and I will make 
a note and I will see that you get word about that. 


Mr. Prcarp: But does it come under the chairman’s remarks? 
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The CHAIRMAN: There are three main subjects, Mr. Picard, that your 
agenda committee thought were sufficiently important that we should deal 
with them individually. One was the question of land service, two, the question 
of availability of money, and the third one was the relationship of lending 
value to actual cost. 


Mr. Picarp: You see, I am just giving notice to the chairman that I would 
like to have that sometime, a statement as to the manner in which these loans 
are made and how the values of the property are assessed and so on, so that we 
will know what is being done in so far as communities of less than 5, 000 are 
concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more general questions? 


By Mr. Hellyer: 


Q. There are three specific questions regarding the nails. How was the 
balance of the nails finally disposed of, when and at what place?——-A. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I mentioned earlier, the nail distribution by Central Mortgage was 
done in co-operation with the hardware dealers and the nail manufacturers. 
Before the nail distribution was completed we had come to an arrangement that 
Central Mortgage Corporation would not use its own warehouses for the 
distribution. The hardware association in five regions had taken over the job 
of the physical distribution from us but leaving it on certificate by us. When 
the nail trouble cleaned up, the hardware group who were doing this co-opera- 
tively, merely absorbed the balance of the stockpile into their own stocks. 

Q. The reason I asked that question, Mr. Chairman, was that there was 
a rumour circulating in the city of Toronto that a relatively tremendous 
quantity of nails had been disposed of by the corporation to one or two 
individual outlets and these people purchased them for $8, $9 or $10 a keg, 
and they were selling them retail in the city at that time for about $15 a 
keg.—A. Mr. Chairman, I would like to check this a little more carefully before 
answering the question definitely, but I re-emphasize that before the nail 
business was over there was complete co-operation between ourselves and the 
industry so that in the final stages of it all we did was give a certificate that 
John Jones was entitled to five kegs of nails for one house. 

Now, if I may go back one step, the price at which Central Mortgage 
obtained these nails from the manufacturer was actually the price that would 
be paid by the distributor for the nails. The price was the same when we 
were actually doing the distribution ourselves; here was a 50 per cent over- 
head or handling charge on the nails. It may be that when the nails returned 
to the various distributors and hardware stores they did put a mark-up on them. 
I just do not know; but I do not think that by the time our stock-pile returned 
into the general stock-pille of the ordinary distributors and retailers there was 
occasion for a very large mark-up other than the normal retail mark-up on 
nails. But I will be glad to look into that. 


The CHAIRMAN: So far as Central Mortgage and Housing was concerned, 
do I understand that there was no profit and no loss earned on account of 
the stockpiling of nails? 

The WITNESS: Yes, I think that is correct, providing you are willing 
to accept our 50 cent over-head per keg as reasonably representing our cost 
of handling. 

Mr. FRASER: Can the witness give us the names of their distributors in 
the 5 different districts? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think he can. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


@. Did the corporation interest itself in the price of re-sale charged by 
those to whom it was selling?—-A. No, we did not interest ourselves in the 
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, resale. I presume the hon. member means that if we sold, let us say, 10 
kegs of nails to, let us say, John Smith, a builder, did we see that John 


Smith, the builder, did not re-sell those nails at a profit? 

@. Yes. I am just coming back to the point which was referred to by 
Mr. Hellyer, who spoke about the rumours which were flying around con- 
cerning profits being made. 


Mr. HELLYER: At the time possibly of final disposal, 10,000 kegs were 
available somewhere, and instead of being distributed through the various 
channels, they probably may have all been sold to one distributor who, rather 
than sending them out through the regular channels, put them on the grey 
market, so to speak, and at a time when the rumour was circulating concerning 
the price and the availability of nails, they were still a little difficult; and 
consequently they commanded about $15 on the market. That was the 
basis of the question. It would not have been a case of re-sale to an individual 
builder, but a case of the distributors. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. We are interested here in the committee in knowing this; there may 
not be any profound significance to it from the point of view of the corporation, 
but we would like to know to what extent the re-sale which was carried 
out may have lent itself to either faulty distribution or to perhaps large 
profits on the part of those to whom the corporation sold these nails?—-A. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not want to labour this, but I do not think that in the latter 
stages of this arrangement, when we had the co-operation of the distributors 
and the outlets in the nail business, that it is possible to keep the 30,000 
kegs we started with separate and distinct from the new supplies which 
were coming in from the manufacturers. I think I know the point raised 
by the hon. members, and I shall make a statement on it later. But I 
would rather doubt that what the hon. members fear has taken place because 
I think it must be remembered that nail distribution in these latter stages 
was not a matter for one or two companies, but rather a matter for the 
hardware industry as a whole. Therefore I do not think that the people 
in the hardware industry as a whole would have been particularly happy 
with one individual getting all the so-called remnants of Central Mortgage 
nails and making an exorbitant profit. 


@. But you will have something to say later on about this?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Laing: 


Q. On a general chain of comment again, I would like to refer to page 1 
of the annual report where it says: , 


Early in the year it appeared unlikely that material and labour 
supplies for the next 12 months would be sufficient to maintain the 
1950 rate of house building,... 


That decision has been changed since this was written, I take it; and 
I think that Mr. Mansur would agree that supplies are in more plentiful 
availability, and that the labour position is somewhat improved, if not in 
cost, at least in amount. Where does the change in policy occur? Does 
it come out of the directorate, or is it from the ministry? I refer to the 
activities directly under the operation of the corporation such as Veterans 
Rental Housing and so on, which were suspended and then started again. 
If you have a definite policy to build a certain number of houses and you 
suspend them on this account, where does the resumption take place? Is 
this constantly before the directors when they meet, I mean the position 
with respect to supplies, labour, and so on?—A. Yes. That situation, ever 
since Central Mortgage was formed and until the last 4 months has been 
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under constant review. I think you might say that in the last 6 months 
and virtually for the first time since January l, 1946—building materials 
as have been in free supply. That is, with one or two minor exceptions 
in certain localities, such as cement in some localities, and steel, particularly 
when a small house is in an area where re-enforcing steel is required; 
but generally it is pretty free. The other question asked was where did 
this policy originate? Of course it originates from the minister. 


Mr. FLEMING: Are you satisfied in general, Mr. Mansur, with the way the 
corporation is meeting the task which has been assigned to it? If not, where 
are the places where you think that improvement can be made? 


Mr. MacnauGcHtTon: Answer “yes” or “no”’. 


The Witness: I hope I never reach the point where I am satisfied; but 
without being sententious about this— . 


Mr. HELLYER: That is diplomacy! . 


The Witness: I think that by any reasonable standards the corporation 
has done a good job since 1946. 


Mr. SincLarr: Hear, Hear! 


The WITNESS: But I think that in any operation some of its phases are less 
favourable than others. As my prepared statement indicated, we have 5 
regions with some 30 branch offices. We have some regions. which are better 
than other regions, and some branch offices which are better than other branch 
offices. But through it all I think we have a fair record of accomplishment, and 
in answering the hon. member’s question I can say that while I am reasonably 
happy, I still have an eye towards improvement. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. There are quite specific spots in which you feel that things are not 
working as well as they could, towards the goals contemplated by the statute?— 
A. Yes, I think there are some in which I would like to see greater improvement. 

Q. Would you mind indicating what those are?—A. Well, I think that in 
common with every other country that is interested in the housing field, we 
are having equal troubles in making progress on the technique of putting better 
houses together for less money. That is not peculiar to ourselves. It is equally 
true in the United States and it is equally true in the United Kingdom. Even, 
in Sweden, which is probably one of the most advanced countries in the world 
for housing, if you look at the actual physical changes which have been made 
towards better technology in building houses, the amount of progress even in 
Sweden is not very great. I am very unhappy about the situation. I think 
that of all the industries in the production line that we have—as was said in 
the House of Commons just the other day—it is probably the case that housing 
has moved less from the pyramids perhaps, than other assembly practices. I 
would think, Mr. Chairman, that was one of the things that was not as favour- 
able as some of our other activities. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Has Central Mortgage studied the Levitt outfit in the United States, 
where they have produced houses over there by the thousands at $2,000 less 
than other builders can produce them, and of a better quality?—-A. Mr. Chair- 
man, I spent 2 days in Levittown, unchaperoned by the Levitts. I was 
tremendously interested in the operation there. There was one thing which 
interested me particularly, and it was the method of constructing those houses. 
Mr. Levitt had tried various ways or methods of production, but he finally 
reverted to the traditional method of on site construction. 
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Q@. You mean they were not pre-fabricated, but they were built right on 
the site?—-A. Yes. The technique was this: of course, he had a production line 
in respect to slabs. There were no foundations under them, just slabs for the 
foundations; the material for these houses came on the site pre-cut. And apart 
from that pre-cutting, those houses were put together in the truest traditional 
fashion, save for one thing, and that is with respect to the gang on each house 
or on each group of houses. They worked in groups, and they had a certain 
quota which was set at the beginning of the day, and they were paid for their 
quota. And if they were finished, let us say, at 3:00 o’clock in the afternoon, 
that was just fine with Mr. Levitt. They could all get in their cars and go their 
way. But if they wanted to do so, they could remain and frame another couple 
of houses, and their remuneration was adjusted accordingly. 


The CHAIRMAN: I take it that they were on piece work? 


The WiTNESs: No, they were not on piece work. It was a most complicated 
arrangement, but it seemed to be acceptable to the unions. It seemed to have 
all the qualities'of piece work, yet it was not classified as piece work. It was 
an amazing business. But I think.those houses are under-priced to the ordinary 
market on Long Island. I think they were under-priced by about $800 to $900, 
or about 10 per cent, based very largely, I think, upon three things: the very 
efficient organization of Mr. Levitt, which would only be possible in an annual 
production of some 6,000 to 8,000 houses; very skillful purchasing by Mr. Levitt 
who, as a single operator had become quite-an important factor in the eyes 
of the suppliers of building materials; and thirdly, the labour device which I 
am afraid I cannot explain to you, because I do not quite understand it myself, 
except that I could say that it worked. It was the most amazing thing to watch, 
Mr. Chairman; as the banded packages, with steel bands came on the site, they 
were opened. The whole group seemed to know just what to do. I recall that 
there was one piece missing and it was over in the corner of the lot. I never 
saw a man run for anything any harder than that man ran over to the corner. 
When he came back with it he tossed it to a man at the foot of the ladder and 
the man at the foot of the ladder tossed it to the man at the top and the man 
at the top had his hammer raised in his hand ready to bang home the nail. One 
thing that interested me there was that every man knew his job; and there 
was no smoking on the job, they just did not have time to smoke because one 
gang would be anxious to be finished by 3 o’clock and another gang might want 
to fraine a couple of extra houses that day—I saw nobody smoking. 


By Mr. Adamson: 


Q@. Would you say that the restrictions on building materials would be 
the cause of the restriction in developing new methods, or would that be more 
the result of archaic building methods. Have you anything to say about 
that?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I am prepared to admit 
failure. I would say that everybody would get along better if the national 
building code were adopted by all the municipalities forthwith; and that if 
the attitude of some trades towards more modern and more economic methods 
were somewhat easier, I think we-would all get on better. But I do not 
think that in housing it is possible to ascribe our difficulties to any one 
particular spot. I think there may be improvements on all sides—building 
manufacturers could I think make some improvements. 

Q@. But you said that there had been less improvements since the pyramids 
in house construction than in any other industry?—A. [| think that is correct 
but I think that people, not only in this country but in other countries, are 
pretty traditional in respect to their houses. If I were going to build a house 
for myself; I want it in brick in the Georgian fashion, or in stone in the 
regency fashion—that is not the mass production type—I would want it built 
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on site. And I am sure that I am not very different to many others building 
new houses they want to live in; and I do not think you can mass produce 
houses and have them done properly in the Georgian manner or in the regency 
manner. | 

Mr. Hunter: I think, Mr. Chairman, it may be pointed out to the members 
that the pyramids are pretty well built. 

Mr. Srncuarr: Yes, there was no jerry-building there. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. May I go back to the question I asked Mr. Mansur, to give one illustra- 
tion; that we are all not sure of this building technique and are trying to 
reduce cost which is such an important question. I was going to ask later 
on if there were possible improvements in the way in which the corporation 
may uphold the responsibilities put upon it by the statutes. Now, are there any 
additions Mr. Mansur would like to make to his previous answer on that 
point? I would not ask such a question of him except for the fact that 
Mr. Mansur has been a very frank witness here this morning.—A. Mr. Chair- 
man, I gather the question is directed particularly to our organizational and 
administrative functions. 

Q. You are not to be held responsible for the framing of policy, as you 
indicated earlier. That is not my point. I am thinking now of the respon- 
sibility that is cast upon you by your instructions from the government and 
in the light of the provisions of the statutes. You have indicated that in 
general you are well satisfied with the job that the corporation is doing in 
the light of those responsibilities and policies and, properly, that you did not 
think that you were entirely satisfied. I am asking you now if there is 
anything you can say to us more particularly as to where you think improve- 
ments can be made?—A, In policy? : 

Q. No, I am not talking about policy, that would be a matter for the 
minister; but whether you think improvements can be -made within the 
constitutional framework or scope of the corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fleming, would you please clarify your question to the 
witness? Do you mean improvements in policy or improvements in adminis- 
tration? 


Mr. FLEMING: I made it quite clear, I think, twice in the question that 


I eliminated policy. I do not think it would be fair to ask this witness as to 
policy. 

The CHAIRMAN: You get down then to the remaining part of the question, 
improvements in the administration of policy? 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes. I am asking if the things that the corporation is charged 
with responsibility for in the statutes and within the scope of government policy 
as laid down by the government could be improved. 


The WITNESS: Well, Mr. Chairman, as to the structure of the organization, 
I think I must say that I am satisfied. There would be no reason for me to 
say otherwise because the board of directors who have complete authority in 
organization and administration has seen fit to accept such suggestions as I 
have made, and the basic organizational structure is in accordance with my 
recommendations. Now, it is probable that it could be improved, maybe I 
should improve it; all I can say that it is the way I would like to see it. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have done your best. 


The WitnEss: And according to my judgment it is the best that could be 
put together to look after the problems of the moment. So, structurally, I 
have no complaint and I am prepared to defend the manner in which it has 
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4 been put together. Now, within that organizational structure, like any other 
- organization, we have some troubles, and the troubles are all over. Within the 


organization all branch managers are not as good as our top branch manager, 
just as each regional supervisor is not as good as our top regional supervisor; 
and to that extent there is always room for improvement, looking at that 
particular aspect of our operations. I would think that one of our greatest 
needs at the moment and one of our greatest deficiencies, one that the committee 
might criticize me the most for, is the fact that we need 30 to 40 qualified 
engineers for our construction division—and we need them quickly, but they are 
extremely difficult to get. 

I also think in our development with the provinces under section 35 that 
one might criticize our organization for not having trained and had ready for 
the use of the provinces people with experience in the public housing field. 

A very fair criticism of my operation—and I use that term because 
I am the one who is responsible—is that two years ago we might have sent 
ten people to the United States so that by now they could come back as trained 
housing people. I am not sure it is a mistake but it is the type of thing that 
might be criticized. I think it is to be remembered that our organization is 
fairly new. From January Ist, 1946, it has been growing very rapidly with 
ever-changing duties. The organization is fluid, continuously fluid, and I think 
we have all the growing pains of an organization that started with myself and 
a stenographer on January Ist, 1946 and is now 2,200 strong. 

Another criticism you might have of the administration within this organiza- 
tion with which I say I am satisfied might arise from the fact, as I mentioned 
in my statement, that we have absorbed 1,916 people. 

Now, the rights of those people from Wartime Housing, from the National 
Housing Administration, from Ajax, and Laurentian Terrace were most 
important to preserve. After all, those people had given loyal service to 
another branch of the Crown and it was up to us to fit them into our organiza- 
tion somewhere. Sometimes they fitted very well; sometimes they fitted fairly 
well; and some times they did not fit too well. 

Now, you might say, if we were really forthright about this, that every 
case of non-fit should be heaved out immediately. I do not think any organiza- 
tior. quite runs that way. But, in answer to the honourable member’s question, 
that he asked me—whether I am satisfied with the administration within the 
organization—the answer is no. 


By Mr. Fraser: 
Q. I will say this, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Mansur is very quick to pick up 


- constructive suggestions. I suggested in the House of Commons that the offices 


should be left open on Saturday morning for the convenience of people who 
were dealing with Central Mortgage, because that was the only time they could 
get in to see them. The offices are now open and I just wonder what arrange- 
ments are made for the office staff to give them the half day some place else?— 
A. Is that in respect to Peterborough? 

Q. Yes, Peterborough and the other places. They were closed on Saturday 
before and now they are open and they do a lot of business on Saturday.—A. One 
of the advantages of being a Crown company is that you have a little more 
flexibility with regard to administration than you have in the rather larger 
public service. We have felt that the five-day week gears our organization 
much closer to the operations of those with whom we do business than does 
the continuation of the five and a half day week. 

Incidentally, it has one other advantage which I think I can prove con- 
clusively—that 39 hours spent in five days is a more efficient operation than 
39 hours spent in five and a half days. 
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Within the five day policy we give a very high degreee of local autonomy. 
Our manager at Peterborough is in a much better position than we are to say 
whether it is wise to keep that office open on Saturday. Our terms of reference 
or our ground rules to our manager are: you have the advantage of the five 
day week if local conditions seem to justify it but employees must put it in 39 
hours a week. We leave a very high degree of local option as to how it is done. 

In another city such as Brantford, Wednesday afternoon is very different in 
Brantford than it is in Ottawa. I think it would be highly inadvisable to 
attempt to apply rigid rules in each one of those places where you have a 
branch manager or local administrator—because he is an intelligent man. 

Q. I am very pleased that they are open on Saturday mornings. I think 
it has helped tremendously. ¢ 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I wonder if I could refer to Levitt again. How does he meet up with 
the cost of servicing lands—which is one of the points raised?—-A. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Levitt is a large enough operator that in developing Levittown, 
which was nothing more nor less than a 2,000 acre potato patch—quite some 
potato patch—he just took over this raw land. There was no municipality at 
all. He started right off to develop a municipality. Being on Long Island, 
he had water difficulties but he did find water. His whole operation is based 
on a series of septic tanks. There are no sewers as we understand it. One 
of the most amazing things in that development is to see the open pits where 
the effluent from the septic tanks flows, all fenced off, a practice of which 
we would take a pretty dim view. He put in his own service. He did it ata 
time when it cost considerably less. But he arranged with the state of New 
York, as I understand it, for virtually a municipality which he himself created, 
and in due course is going to turn over to a democratic form of government. 
We face exactly the same thing at Ajax, where there is a crown oasis which 
we are busily engaged in trying to turn into a municipality in the Ontario 
municipal pattern. 


By Mr. Laing: 

@. Are the houses sold or rented?—-A. All sold in Levittown. 

Q. How much does he get as a down payment?—A. Under the V.A. loan 
which accompanies an F.H.A. loan, at the time I was there, the down payment 
from a veterans was nothing, and the down payment from a civilian was 
about $500. 

Q. Including the lot?—A. The man got his house, lot and everything. 
His price at the time I was there, which has since moved, was $7,990. The 
houses are 800 feet of bungalow without a basement, something I think Cana- 
dians should be careful about building in a country such as ours. But in Long 
Island the situation is somewhat different. It is a two-bedroom job with no 
basement, lots of gadgét, dressed up on the outside with a breezeway so that 
you look at it and think it is quite a house, and when you get in it is 800 feet; 
no basement. That was being sold at $7,990 when I was there. In Canada 
at the same time, with a basement our corresponding price was of the order 
of $6,800 to $7,000, so that in our terms Levittown was no bargain, but it was 
a very fine and a very attractive development. . 


Mr. MacNauGHTON: Their money is worth more. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Was the cost of services embodied in the cost of the house, or will all 
that be charged up when he transfers the project to a municipality, assessed by 
them and spread out over a number of years as taxes?—A. I think the answer 
to that question is both. 
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Q. A part of each?—A. I think that he said “I will look after the septic 
_ tanks at the street level and down to the effluent tank. Water will be in the 
water rates that you charge your owners.” 

Q. What about the roads?—A. I think Levitt put them in himself. In that 
respect he is very different to most of the Canadian builders. When Mr. Levitt. 
opens up a new development, the first thing he does is put concrete roads right 
into the fields. He puts a circular road in which forms part of his permanent 
roadwork system, so that he gets circular traffic on first class roads through the 
fields in which he is operating. You do not often see that done in Canada and 
~ you can see in the operation just why he had done it and how wise he was to 
have put those roads in. 


By Mr. Laing: 

Q@. What about schools?—-A. There was substantial help from the state of 
New York in that respect. I think they have a system not unlike Ontario in 
their system of educational assistance to municipalities. I cannot answer that 
question about schools. I do not know. 

: Q. Would they contribute 50 per cent to him before the municipality was 
; formed? Would they assist him in building schools to that extent?—A. I could 
j find the answer to the question, but I do not know it now. 


Mr. Batcom: Would there be a shopping centre in a locality like that? 


The WiTNEsSs: Mr. Chairman, there is a regular shopping centre in the 
modern sense of the word, with parking places, and, adjacent to the main 
shopping centre, a community centre made up of the community building, the 
bowling alleys, the bowling lawns, tennis courts, wading pools, swimming pools, 
and generally all recreation facilities. 


Mr. Batcom: Different to our Canadian facilities. 
| Mr. FRASER: No motion pictures, though? 
P. The WITNESS: No. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 


. I understand his first 4,000 houses were rental houses and it was after 
that that he started selling them. I wonder if Mr. Mansur would agree it 
would be impossible to duplicate Mr. Levitt’s projects here with the mortgage 
financing available in this country?—A. Mr. Chairman, I presume the mortgage 
financing circumstances at the moment—. 

Q. Or anything up to 1952?—A. If you divide the Levitt development by 
the size of the population, which is probably a fair division for any one 
development, I think that the Miller development in Champlain village in 
Montreal, financed, as I remember it, by the Prudential, is proportionately a 

larger development for Montreal than Levitt’s was for the New York area. 

Q. In what year was that?—-A. In 1949-50. 

Q. And it would not be possible in 1952 to do that at the present time 
under present circumstances?—A. I think there would be more difficulty in 
doing it because of the changed circumstances. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is now a quarter to eleven. Shall we adjourn till Thurs- 
day at 11? 
Agreed. 
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The Committee continued the examination of Mr. Mansur on his intro- 
ductory statement to the Committee. (See Minutes of Evidence No. 1, Tuesday, 
May 6, 1952.) 


At 12.30 a.m., the examination of the witness continuing, the Committee: 
adjourned to meet again at 11.00 o’clock a.m., Tuesday, May 13, 1952. 


R. J. GRATRIX, 
Clerk of the Committee 
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EVIDENCE 


May 8, 1952. 
11:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum; we will carry on. Mr. 
Mansur, you have a statement to give to the committee in regard to nails? 


Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
called: 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you that statement ready now? 
The WITNESS: Yes sir. It reads as follows: 


“Emergency Nail Supply 


In 1947, an arrangement was made with the Steel Controller of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply whereby extra production of nails 
arranged by the Steel Controller would be distributed by the Corporation to 
builders building homes for veterans either under the veterans’ rental housing 
plan or privately. 

The Director of the Veterans’ Land Act transferred to the Corporation 
surplus nail stocks held by the V.L.A. after the completion of their construction 
program. 

From time to time nails were purchased from the producers to maintain 
the stocks in the Corporation warehouses. These were located in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmonton. From these stocks nails 
were sold to builders building homes for veterans. Distribution from the 
emergency nail supply in British Columbia was handled by an official of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. 

In 1948, the agreement with the Steel Controller was continued and broad- 
ened to permit the Corporation to supply nails to any builder of small houses, 
whether for veterans or non-veterans, provided that builder was unable to 
secure nails from his regular supplier. 

In December, 1948, an arrangement was reached between the Steel Con- 
troller and the Canadian nail producers that the Corporation would discontinue 
handling the emergency nail supply except for requirements of builders 
building under contract with the Corporation or under integrated agreements. 
The Wholesale Hardware Association undertook to maintain emergency stocks 
at: o 

Western Area—J. H. Ashdown Hardware, Winnipeg; Walter Woods, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton; Marshall Wells, Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Calgary. 

Ontario Area—Wood Alexander & James, Hamilton; Hobbs Hardware, 
London; Aikenhead Ltd., Toronto. 

Quebec Area—Caverhill, Learmont, Ltd., Montreal; Lewis Bros., Montreal; 
J. S. Mitchell, Ltd., Sherbrooke. 

From these stocks the Association undertook to supply nails to any house 
builder unable to obtain his requirements from regular channels. After 
April, 1949, the Corporation carried nails only for builders building under con- 
tract with the Corporation. Our stock of nails in excess of our requirements 
was not sold by the Corporation as surplus material but was returned to the 
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manufacturer or distributor who originally supplied them. The quantity so 
returned amounted to 1,000 kegs in Ontario and less than 1,000 in the Prairies. 
The Corporation got right out of the nail business with the completion of the 
1949 construction contracts. EAE 

At the end of 1948, when the Hardware Association took over the distribu- 
tion, our stock of nails was roughly 5,000 kegs. During 1948 we sold a total of 
27,927 kegs valued at $218,201.09. This included supplies to our direct con- 
struction program. As I mentioned yesterday, sales for non-veteran housing 
amounted to some 800 kegs. . | 

Incidentally, the 1948 nail production was about 1,600,000 kegs. Our nail 
supply was between 1 and 2 per cent of the total production.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Mansur. Are there any other general 
questions before we start going over Mr. Mansur’s statement a page at a time? 
If not, we will turn to page 4. Are there any questions on procedure, reserving 
the question of lending volume until we take it up as a separate subject. If 
there are no questions on procedure; standards and inspections, page 95: 


Mr. Nosewortuy: Mr. Chairman, there have been a great many complaints 
“in my riding by purchasers of houses built under these plans to the effect that 
once having bought the houses they found that they were not built according 
to specifications. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Noseworthy, you are new on the committee. The 
committee decided in order that we might have an orderly presentation and 
a record which would be of the most possible use to the general public when 
it is complete, that we would simply ask questions to amplify Mr. Mansur’s 
statement, going over the statement; then we would have a full scale debate . 
on lending volume financing and availability of mortgage money, after which 
we would just go on with the problems that all of us have run across in our 
ridings of this kind and that; so, will you just reserve the question for the 
time being. : 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, I am troubled about another matter. 
Yesterday I found in my mail box some 32 pieces of lterature in connection 
with housing which would require wading through in order to know something 
about this matter and to be able intelligently to appreciate Mr. Mansur’s report 
and the facts it contains. I certainly have not had time to go through all that 
vast volume of literature yet sufficiently to be able to do justice to the problems 
that will arise before us. It is impossible even if we go over this report page 
by page, to deal with it adequately. 


The CHAIRMAN: We asked the members while this presentation was being 
made by Mr. Mansur not to interrupt him but rather to make notes of any part 
of his presentation which they did not understand and in going over it now it 
is not with the intention that we are clearing it, it is just so that members may 
now have an opportunity of asking questions which they would like to have 
asked while he was making his presentation. | 


Mr. CRESTOHL: The reason I made that observation was to suggest that if 
that literature had been in our hands, and if Mr. Mansur’s statement had been 
in our hands say a week before he made it here, we might have been able 
to digest it a little better and therefore able to deal with it more compre- 
hensively. 


The CHAIRMAN: I want to assure you at once Mr. Crestohl that this inquiry 
will not be hurried. You will have plenty of time. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Then, Mr. Chairman, I would ask that that be held over; 


and, also, at a later stage I would like to ask some questions about the avail- 
ability of the mortgage money. 
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The CHAIRMAN: As to availability of mortgage money, that is a matter 
which has been before your agenda committee. As your agenda committee 
‘sees it there are three main problems that apply to housing to-day; standards 
and specifications and availability. Under loans to owners you are getting 
_the present percentages which are now available. 


iz Mr. THATCHER: That again brings up this very interesting part of the 
picture; is this present situation the result of the fact that the insurance 
companies are not willing to make more money available? 


N The CHAIRMAN: No. Availability of loan money; we are coming to that 
4 and we will have a full scale discussion on that later, but here again I would 
- ask you to wait until we have disposed of the matter now before us. 


Mr. HUNTER: There is one point I would like to bring up here and that is 
the question as to the size of the loan. I recognize that the purpose of the Act 
is not to build elaborate homes for wealthy people. They should use their 
own money for that purpose. But I wonder about the maximum size of a loan. 
It seems to me that you are handicapping people with large families because 
the type of house that you can build under the maximum loan here as a rule 
has not more than about 3 bedrooms and where you have families with a 
large number of children is there any provision for such a man to build a home 
increasing the size of it for a larger number of bedrooms to house a larger 
family? 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, as I read the resentation and the Act, Mr. Hunter, 
so long as the owner is able to get his house contracted for under what the 
corporation indicates is the proper price, or so long as he has bought it from a 
builder, or so long as he is buying a home of that price, he can get up to that 
80 per cent loan. 


Mr. HuNTER: But the maximum loan is set forth on page 6, $10,000 for 
single family dwellings, and that obviously limits the size of the house he can 
buy. In other words, why do we fix an arbitrary sum of $10.000? I recognize it 
has to be fixed somewhere, but why do we fix it there rather than $12,000, or 
something which would perhaps permit more bedrooms? 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, in the early days of the corporation the maxi- 
mum loan on a single house was $7,000. Between 1940 and 1948 costs had risen, 
and the Governor in Council brought down some new regulations under which 
the maximum loan was set at $8.500. The last time the government looked at 
this matter they moved it up to $10,000. At the time the arrangement for maxi- 
mum agreed building price was introduced there was some misunderstanding 
that we would not make a loan upon a house if the price to which we agreed 
should be more than $12,500. That is not the case. The present situation is that 
if a man builds a house with say 5 bedrooms and we agree that the maximum 
sale price is a good one at $15,000, the $10,000 loan is available to him. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, in answer to the direct question as to whether $10,000 is a proper 

- figure, all I can say is that that is the figure which was determined under the 
regulations by the government. — 

The CHAIRMAN: And any increase in that amount would be a matter of 
regulation? 

The WITNESS: Any change in the maximum loan is a matter to be handled 
under the regulations; and, of course, is determined by the government and 
not by us. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Loans to co-operatives, on page 7. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: I wonder if at this point if Mr. Mansur could tell us 
something about interest charges to co-operatives? 
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The WITNESS: The interest rate is the same to co-operatives as to home 
owners; namely, 5 per cent. ‘ 


Mr. MacnauGcutTon: Eventually, Mr. Chairman, I would like to deal with 
loans to limited dividend companies a matter which is referred to on page 9. 
Perhaps I should wait until a later stage when we have our general discussion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. Loans to builders. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether this is the place to 
raise this question of loans to builders. Perhaps I can explain my question best 
by giving an illustration of what has been bothering us around Montreal. A 
builder proceeds to construct, let us say 100 homes in a single unit, and the 100 
homes are advertised for sale in the newspapers and the advertisement suggests 
that the down payment would be $1,990 and $43 a month thereafter which 
would take care of all the purchaser’s obligations. The builder then obtains his 
loan from the mortgage company or the insurance company with the assistance 


of the government money; and the builder then sells the unit, the individual. 


home, to the purchaser; formal deed is passed according to the laws of the 
province of Quebec before a notary to which there is attached a very bulky 
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mortgage deed being the arrangement between the builder and the insurance — 


company. In the deed of acquisition by the purchaser there is a simple 
clause that the purchaser has taken communication of the mortgage deed and 
shall be bound by its obligations. Somewhere down the line the purchaser is 
under the impression that according to the ad—these are simple people, ordinary 
citizens buying these homes—his obligation is to pay $1,990, or $3,000, as the 
case might be and so much a month; in this case around $43, then he is shocked 
at the request from the insurance company that instead of $43 a month he finds 
he has to put up $83 to $93 or even $103 a month in some Cases. I have seen a 
great many of these figures, actually, and have sent them to the minister. The 
additional payments flow from the fact that the purchaser without his 
being aware of it also undertook to pay over a period of three years for the 
improvements—sewers, roads and other services of the locality where this 
building project is going on; and if some unfortunate purchaser finds that he is 
unable to pay $93 a month he is in jeopardy of losing his home. Delegation 
after delegation have come to see the various members around Montreal about 
this. Now, this problem to them is a genuine problem; and I appreciate that the 
government is in the clear on this matter; and that while the local purchaser is 
bound by the agreement, he should have taken the precaution to read it, 
~ but did not. My suggestion would be that in future before a loan is made 
to a builder in this connection that he must undertake in his advertising for 
sale of these units to state specifically the full and complete obligations of the 
buyer; let the builder make the research as to the cost of the sewers and roads 
and things of that kind which are a charge by the municipality, and let him 
include that in the price and calculate the monthly payment so the average 
person, John Citizen, may not be under any misapprehension as to his total 
obligation being limited to $43 a month after he makes his initial payment 
so that he will not be put in jeopardy of losing his home. I think that is a pre- 
caution which the government should take to see that before they make a loan 
to a builder that he undertook to make that research himself to determine the 
costs, and clearly specify in his advertisements what the complete obligations of 
the purchaser will be. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mansur will make a reply to that question, Mr. 


Cresthol, when we come to the question of the problems experienced by indi- 
vidual members. I thought when you opened your remarks that you were 


going to speak on loans rather than local experiences, but I did not care 
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to interrupt you when you got on to housing. Would you mind leaving that 
problem for the present? Your remarks are carefully noted, and I know that 
Mr. Mansur will answer at the proper time. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, my remarks all relate to loans to builders. 


The CHAIRMAN: They do, but there is the difficulty. I am just trying 
to keep our questioning orderly. 

Loans for rental housing—have you anything to amplify that? 

Loans for defence workers: 


Mr. BLACKMORE: I wonder if the witness could give us some information 
as to how a defence area is constituted, and where those areas are? 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, I have not with me a list of defence areas 
but I would be glad to supply it to the committee. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


@. Have you any idea as to what the rental of defence workers apartments 
may be?—-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think I have that information with me. 
Generally, the rentals for defence workers multiple units would be pretty much 
the same as ordinary civilian rentals; the payments of the mortgage loan, 
expenses of operating the property, and so on, are almost identical; and the 
allowance contained in the original rent provides the builder with exactly the 
same rate of return as though he had been building on the civilian side. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a typical case before me, in Montreal, which I think might 
answer the question. These are cold water flats, are unheated, but include 
janitor service. In this particular case apartments of four rooms of 876 feet— 
the monthly rental is $57.50. There are apartments of 657 feet, of three rooms 
and the rental is $47.50. Those are cold flats. Now, if that was a fully serviced 
flat the differential would be of the order of $20 for heat and hot water—those 
are the main items of difference, together with stoves and refrigerators being 
supplied. 

Q. That is about $85 or $90?—-A. Fully serviced. Mr. Chairman, under 
the regulations the maximum allowed in a flat of four rooms of: 800 feet fully 
serviced, janitor, heating and at the same time supplied with hot water, stoves 
and refrigerators; the maximum allowable rent is $87 for that type of unit. 
I might say, Mr. Chairman, that that is the maximum. It is probable that 
the rent on the average would be maybe $3 below such a maximum. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, this presentation by Mr. Mansur has been 
excellent and very comprehensive—I must commend him on it very warmly. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, indeed. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


@. I wonder if he could tell us at this point by whom and how is a defence 
area determined?—-A. Mr. Chairman, a defence area is determined by the 
Minister of Defence Production; but I would like to amplify that by saying 
that in doing so the Minister of Defence Production does not declare an area 
to be a defence area, he declares that the employees of a defence manufacturer 
are eligible for financing under the defence workers’ plan. And now, as a 
matter of administration, we have thought that the certified workers of a 
defence plant should procure their housing within reasonable access to the 
defence plant; therefore, although the Minister of Defence Production does 
not actually declare an area—say for the A. V. Roe plant—a defence area; we 
tell the builders that if we are going to finance houses under the defence 
workers’ plan we think that these houses should be within 15 minutes distance 
of that plant. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to give the impression that there 
are no defence areas, the minister declares the plant to be one suitable for the 
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application of a builder to supply accommodation for defence workers; and then 
we, in turn, insist that the houses be within a reasonable distance; in other 
words, Mr. Chairman, we would be quite unwilling in the case of the A. V. Roe 
plant to approve defence workers financing for housing that might be located 
in Highland Creek in the extreme east end of the city of Toronto. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would that be 15 minutes at 30 miles an hour or 50 miles 
an hour? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I would imagine it would be walking distance rather than 
motor speed. 

The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, we have been very ephcitte about this, it is 
15 minutes by motor car within provincial traffic regulations at times at which 
the workers both go to their places of work and return therefrom. 


The a Whichever is the longest. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 
Q@. I wonder if Mr. Mansur could give us the difference between the 20 year 
and the 25 year amortization contracts under these pool guarantees?—A. Mr. 


Chairman, that arises out of the agreement which the lending institution has 


with Central Mortgage and Housing, which agreement before it is signed must 
be approved by the Governor in Council. In the agreement is a clause which 
deals with the pool guarantee in various categories. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, if 
you wish, I would read the clause. First I might explain that under the agree- 
ment the country is divided into two parts, category 1 and category 2. Category 
1 generally takes in the Metropolitan areas, these larger sities, and indeed places 
which mortgage companies think are the most select as to risks. Now, with 
respect to loans in category 1, the pool guarantee is 8:6 per cent of the com- 
pany’s share of the loan where the period of the amortization is 20 years or less. 
It is 9-6 per cent of the company’s share of the loan where the period of amortiz- 
ation is in excess of 20 years but does not exceed 25 years; and it is 10-6 per cent 
of the company’s share of the loan, where the period of amortization is in excess 
of 25 years, but does not exceed 30 years. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does that answer your question, Mr. Hellyer? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. Has there been any request on the part of the companies 
to have the differential increased on longer amortization periods? 

The WITNESS: The last discussion which took place with the companies was 
late in 1951 at the time this agreement was being arranged. At that time the 
companies felt that the differential which I have just mentioned was a fair 
differential on account of the amortization. But in saying so I do not want to 
create a wrong impression, that the differential stated in the agreement has 
indeed been an inducement to the companies to lengthen their amortization. 
That has not been the case; and although we are prepared to join in loans for 
25 and 30 years, during recent months there just have not been any applications 


from the companies in which they indicated they are willing to go for more than 3 


20 years. 

If that question is in connection with defence workers, I would like to 
remind the hon. member that the lending institutions have not as yet taken 
defence workers’ loans, and our defence workers are all on a 25 year amortiza- 
tion. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 


Q. My question was not connected with defence workers. Would you say 
there is any indication that the differential as it now exists is a deterrent to the 
companies from granting their requests for a 25 year amortization?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe that the companies at the moment are fairly firm in their 
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own minds that the amortization period should be kept at 20 years, so that in 
the early years the amortization will be sufficient to make some inroads into what 
they believe to be presently a very high level of loans. 

This is just my own opinion, but I think that the companies are rather 
more concerned about the number of defaults that they may have in the 
ultimate loss on the loans themselves. In other words, I think the companies 
feel that if amortization is lengthened to 25 or 30 years, the percentage of 
mortgage loans which will get into trouble will be greater than if the amortiza-— 
tion is kept to 20 years. I do not believe that the companies feel that the 
guarantee on the 25 year basis, and the 30 year basis is inadequate. But I feel 
that what they do believe is that a majority of their loans in these longer 
amortization periods will create a greater number of defaults, which are both 
expensive and troublesome to the companies to handle. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that largely because of the fact that'a purchaser can 
be approved where the amortization is longer than 20 years, I mean tne bvur- 
chaser who has a lower income? 


The WitNEss: Mr. Chairman, and again this is just opinion, I do not think 
that the companies are too disturbed about the level of income of their pur- 
chasers, providing that their income is sufficient, and providing that not more 
than 23 per cent of it is used for the monthly carrying charge. I think that 
the reluctance of the companies for an amortization beyond 20 years is that 
they feel that a house suffers depreciation, let us say, during the first 5 years 
of occupancy by any home owner. And they feel that under a 20 year 
amortization plan there will have been 15 per cent of the original mortgage 
loan paid off at the end of 5 years. Now, under a 30 year amortization scheme, 
I think about 8 per cent is paid off at the end of 5 years. I believe that the 
companies feel it is sound that in the first 5 years of occupation of a house, 15 
per cent should be paid off the mortgage, if the mortgage security is to remain 
in the same relative position as it was at the time they made the loan. 


By Mr. Hunter: 

Q. With respect to the percentage carried, is the purpose of that to place 
the mortgage lending institution in approximately the same position they would 
be in if making a private loan? Is that how the percentage 1s calculated? As 
I understand it, their percentage is 75 per cent, and they would be limited 
by the statutes to 60 per cent.—A. That is correct. 

Q. Therefore this percentage of carrying would be an endeavour to place 
them in the same relative position they were in formerly. Is that the principle 
behind it?—A. That ‘was the original principle of the pool guarantees when 
they were established in 1938 and I think that principle has continued ever 
since that time. The hon. member is quite correct in saying that on a con- 
ventional basis lending institutions are limited to a 60 per cent loan. I do not 
believe that the pool guarantee can be entirely limited to that portion of the 
loan which exceeds the 60 per cent the lending institutions might have made 
as conventional loans. In the incidence of default, because of the larger loan, 
is also applicable to the first 60 per cent of the loan. So I believe that the pool 
guarantee has application not only to the excess of loan over 60 per cent, but 
also to the rather more risky position which the basic conventional loan is in, 
by reason of the extra loan. I'am sorry if this appears to be a complex answer. 

The CHAIRMAN: What losses have you had up to date? 

The WITNESS: Generally, Mr. Chairman, the losses have been velatively 
small, and there have been very few foreclosures. I would like, if I may, to 
place before the committee a statement on this subject. I think that such a 
statement rather than be given in the aggregate should be broken down because 
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I think the committee has in mind loans to home owners, and to builders; and 
that it should not be all inclusive with losses that have been suffered on account 
of things like integrated housing, re-possessions, and, Housing Enterprises of 
Canada. So, if I may, I would like to prepare such a statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: That would be fine. 

Mr. WarpD: Who is eligible to apply for a loan under the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation Act? Is any class included? 

The CHatiRMAN: An age limit? 


The WITNESS: Generally, I think that all Canadians are eligible who either 
want a National Housing Act loan on their house, or on a rental property built 
by them. I think there is the exclusion of younger people who have no con- 
tractual right; and then there is the virtual exclusion of elderly people who, 
because of their age, are unacceptable to the lending institutions as borrowers. 
But apart from that, I do not think there is any limitation. 


The CHAIRMAN: They must have earnings or sufficient annual income to 
make the payments, Mr. Ward. 


Mr. Warp: There are no vocations. Vocation is not a requisite. 
Mr. RICHARD: What are the financial requirements? 


The CHAIRMAN: The question has been asked: “‘What are the financial 
requirements or limitations.” It was asked by Mr. Richard: “What are the 
financial requirements as to annual income?” 


The WITNESS: The financial limitations upon the borrower, on a house 
which he is building on his own account, and likewise the purchaser of a 
house built by a builder, are that his income shall be sufficient so that the 
monthly carrying charges made up of principle, interest, and one twelfth of 
the annual taxes shall not exceed 23 per cent of his income. 


By Mr. Richard: 


@. His net income? Supposing he has debts?—A. I mean his gross income. 
There are exceptions made in certain instances with which the lending institu- 
tions seem willing to go along. In outlying areas where the lending institutions 
do not do much business, and where most of it is done under section 31-A, 
we are inclined to increase that percentage from 23 per cent to 25 or 27 per cent 
because the-home owner, living in a small town of, let us say, 3,000 people, 
is not faced with transportation expenses as is his counterpart living in a 
metropolitan area. ‘ Therefore we feel that in the smaller towns, a screen of 
25 to 27 per cent is probably equivalent to about 23 per cent in a city like 
Toronto. Mr. Chairman, I might also say that in our annual report it will 
be noticed that the average ratio of debt service to income in 1951 was 17-7 per 
cent of the income of the borrower. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 


@. Are family allowances included in the gross income?—A. Yes. 
@. When Mr. Mansur gives us that information regarding losses, could we 
have it by regions?—-A. Yes, I think we can do that. 


By Mr. Smith (Moose Mountain): 


Q. Mr. Ward asked who was eligible; but at the same time there is the 
question of location. Does the location come into the picture? _ You mentioned 
smaller towns of 3,000. You said that only Canadians can apply for these 
loans, as I understand it; but how does the Canadian compete, shall we say, 
when he is living in a smaller town in the prairies? How does he compete 
as far as the insurance companies are concerned and the lending institutions, 
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when he is living in a smaller town, as compared to when he is living in a 
city such as Winnipeg, Toronto, or Montreal?—-A. I mentioned in my statement 
that the present policy of the government is that under section 31-A, a direct 
- loan may be made by Central Mortgage without the benefit of a lending 
institution, to an individual living in a community of under 5,000, to whom 
the facilities of the anon Housing Act are not being made available by a 
lending institution. 


Mr. WELBOURN: Would that apply to a farmer? 
The WITNESS: Yes sir. 


By Mr. Maltais: 


Q. Do you still require that this prospective home owner in a rural 
community first apply to a lending institution and be refused three times 
before Central Mortgage will act directly?—-A. Mr. Chairman, up to about 
three months ago, in order to insure that section 31-A was being followed, 
we did require that before we would proceed under a direct loan, we had 
to have evidence by way of letters from two lending institutions that they 
were unwilling to make a loan in that community. But about two months 
ago that requirement was dropped and at the present time we do not require 
those two letters. We know where the lending institutions will not make 
loans, and we are prepared to be guided accordingly. 

Q. Referring again to the prospective home owner, and the fact that you 
mentioned 23 per cent, with respect to the carrying charge on the house, are 
there any statistics concerning the people who have borrowed from the lending 
institutions, indicating in which bracket they are with respect to income? 
Is it only when you make $4,000 a year? Is it almost impossible to borrow 
from Central Mortgage? Take my own case, for example. If the carrying 
charges are $85 a month, that would represent 23 per cent of my income, 
which is roughly $4,000. Would that be correct?—-A. Generally—and this is 
generally—varying as between communities—under the present level of 
construction costs for a small house it would appear that the national average 
of income of families necessary to buy such a small house was about $3,300. 
That has increased from about $2,700 two years ago, and for two reasons: 
firstly, the mortgage loan, because of the increase in the cost of construction 
is higher. Secondly, and more important, the tax rates in all of these muni- 
cipalities have increased very sharply. And in answer to your question, I 
think you can say that for a small house, families with an income of under 
$3,300 have some difficulty in making the screening of 23 per cent. 

Q. When you speak of $3,300, which kind of family are you talking about? 
A man and wife, or with one child?—A. I am talking about a family whose 
position is such that they can get into a five room house. 

Q. A five room house. What is your opinion, two children? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Oh well, that depends! 


By Mr. Maltais: 

Q. I think it is probably important to do that because from this legislation, 
as far as my experience is concerned, it would appear to me that with the 
medium sized family it is almost impossible to get a loan from those institu- 
tions; families with four children have to make at least $2,500 before they 
can get a loan. 

The CHAIRMAN: The taxes must be very high where you live. What are 
your taxes? 

Mr. MautTats: They are $40 on the thousand. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Smith. 
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By Mr. Smith (North York): 

Q. There was a question I think concerning loans under Central Mortgage. 
Someone asked if a farmer could get a loan under this plan and I think the 
witness said: “yes.” I ask Mr. Mansur if he thinks that that can be done 
under this same Act.—A. I think it is covered in full under section 14. There 
was an amendment made to section 14 in 1948. Section 14, prior to that 
time contemplated farm loans under the same terms and conditions as city 
loans. In other words, in farm loans, a release of a lot from the existing 
mortgage on the farm was contemplated, let us say, of 100: ft.-by:: 100; ft. 1m 
the northwest corner of that farm. But the legislation was changed considerably 
in 1948 and there is now provision that the existing encumbrance that is on 
the farm itself can be absorbed into the new financial arrangements made for 
the construction of the house. 
Mr. Riuey: It is a percentage arrangement? 

The Cuarrman: Are you through, Mr. Smith? Now, Mr. Crestohl. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. In answer to Mr. Ward’s question as to eligibility for borrowing, 
Mr. Mansur indicated that people at or beyond a certain age would not be 
eligible; and later on he stated that the qualification would depend upon 
income. Could there not be a clash between age and income, because it is 
quite possible that a person beyond the age which you have in mind, might 


have an income which would be adequate?—-A. Mr. Chairman, there often is — 


a clash. Probably one of the most difficult forms of housing loan application 
we have to deal with is that which comes from. a man who has just retired 
and who wants to build a house, let us say, in Victoria. The lending institution 
is not very keen to go into a long term arrangement for home ownership 
with a man who has attained, let us say, the age of 65. But in some cases 
lending institutions find a way out by the ownership of the house being placed 
in the name of a son or daughter, or in the name of someone of more tender 
years than the applicant. These cases do cause trouble, but I do not think 
there have been a great many cases where a man of, let us say, the age of 65 
who really wanted a house for himself and his wife to live in has not been 
able to find some way with the lending institutions to get over this very 
difficulty to which the hon. member has referred. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is the income of the wife included in the husband’s 
income, if she is a joint mortgagor? e 

The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, I think the answer to your question may 
be “yes”, and “no”. If a newly married wife has a job and earns, let us say 
$200 a month, I do not think the lending institution would place too much 
faith in the continuity of that income of $200 a month. But if, however, it 
was a married couple, and the man was in receipt of a disability pension, 
and the wife had an income of her own, of $100 a month, then there would 
be no question; the incomes would be combined to make up the requirement 
under the 23 per cent limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN: So that they do distinguish between income and wages. 
Is that the distinction? ' 


The WITNESS: Well, Mr. Chairman, the distinction I make is that it is ) 


becoming the custom for girls to work, following their marriage, until such time 
and they have their first baby. 
The CHAIRMAN: But if the wife has an income from investments, would 
that be included? ) 
The WITNESS: Yes, a permanent income is part of the family income. 
The CHAIRMAN: As opposed to income from wages which are earned? 
The WITNESS: Yes. : | 
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By Mr. Riley: 

Q@. I would like to ask the witness if his department ever contemplated 
any direct assistance to prospective home owners in those areas where the 
lending institutions made a limit, or where there may be evidence that the 
lending institutions limit their capital investments to a certain amount?— 
A. Well, Mr. Chairman, perhaps I should mention that we operate under a 
policy which is laid down by the government. At the present time we are not 
in a position, because of that policy, to make direct loans in municipalities with 
more than 5,000 population. In the past, and indeed today, when we find in 
a city such as Edmonton, three or four prospective home owners, perhaps on 
the fringe areas of the city, who intend to put some owner labour into the 
houses which they are building, and we find that the lending institutions do 
not like the loans, then our local manager will call together the eleven managers 
of the lending institutions in Edmonton and he will say to them: . “Now, here 
are three applications; surely we can do something about them’. And in most 
cases the lending institutions will divide them among themselves and say, 
“Well, I guess we will take this one, if that company will take the other one”. 
Our managers have had fairly good success in looking after that type of 
difficulty. But in saying so, I do not mean that there is no difficulty, because 
on that score there is very real difficulty. 

Q. Does the witness agree with me that in general areas in the country, 
or in particular sections of the country where lending institutions have a limit 
on their capital investments, the prospective home owner is_ hopelessly 
handicapped?—-A. I think there are communities where the withdrawal by 
the lending institutions has placed great obstacles in the way of Canadians who 
wish to build themselves houses. I would like to say, however, that even in 
metropolitan areas where this difficulty exists lending institutions have told a 
prospective borrower: “We have no more money’. We find that in many 
cases the cause of the trouble is not a lack of money at all. In other words, the 
borrower may have a very poor credit record; or alternatively he may want 
to build a house right on top of a railroad track, and the mortgage risk is just 
not a very good mortgage risk. I think we have seen quite a few of those cases 
wherein it was alleged that the lending institutions are unreasonable, when 
they were mortgage applications which—even if Central Mortgage had the 
power to make the loan in the community in question—I do not think we should 
take them. , 

Q. I wonder if the witness would care to say a word about the attitude of 
the lending institutions which may arise from the general economy of the area 
rather than from the individual risk?—-A. Mr. Chairman, there are one or two 
areas in this country which are considered to be less favourable by the lending 
institutions than other areas. I think you might put into that category Oshawa 
and Windsor. Those are two communities in which it has always been difficult 
to develop a free flow of funds under the National Housing Act. Those are 
communities which, up to a few years ago, were known as single industry 
communities, and which have not been very attractive to lending institutions. 
I think there are other cases where this is also the case. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Picard. 


By Mr. Picard: 


Q. Would it be in order for Mr. Mansur to speak about loans, under page 9, 
loans available in communities of less than 5,000 population, loans under section 
31-A? In my district there has been considerable difficulty in arranging loans 
with insurance companies. I went to the head offices of two companies and 
they told me that the main objection was that my district was too far away 
from their main offices and they had no inspectors there, and it would cost 
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too much to inspect the building while it was being built. I understand that 
later on the government went into that question, but I must admit that 
we have great difficulty in my district, at any rate, in getting a loan of that 
kind. I wonder if the witness would elaborate on that subject and give us an 
idea of how it could be done, and how this difficulty might be surmounted? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mansur has already answered that question, Mr. 
Picard, but he will answer it again briefly. | 


By Mr. Picard: | 

Q@. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I was not-able to be here at 11.00. I was 
in the office of the Postmaster General settling problems for the same con- 
stituents who are interested in this problem.—A. Mr. Chairman, under the 
present policy of the government, we make loans available to applicants in 
communities of less than 5,000. Ifina community of that kind an individual 
wants to make a National Housing Act loan, the thing for him to do is to get 
in touch with our nearest office. 

Q. That is what we do. We send these people down to Quebec. First of 
all, they have to go down to Quebec and to do so they have to travel 60 or 100 
miles and it takes a little time before these people can get information, and so 
on. I must say that in my district my experience has not been satisfactory 
with respect to loans to small communities and I have heard the same thing 
expressed among the Quebec members. I wonder how many such loans have 
been made in the district of Quebec in communities of under.5,000? Have you 
the total amount?—-A. Subject to correction, Mr. Chairman, about 400 in the 
province of Quebec in communities of less than 5,000. 

Q. I know that in Montreal it was easier. The Sun Life told me that if 
it were within their area of inspection, it would be easy; but in the district of 
Quebec, let us say, from, Three Rivers down to the gulf, it is not at all easy?— 
A. My figures refer not to the larger cities, but to the outlying communities, 
and my recollection is that we have made about 400. 

Q. You mean, under the Quebec office?—-A. In the province of Quebec. 

Q. But I would like to know about our district, which would be treated 
a little differently. You do not have it by offices; you mean by districts; you 
have only the regional figures under the Quebec districts?7—A. I can supply 
a statement of direct loans made in these smaller communities, broken down 
by the name of the community in which they were made, with a further sub- 
division as to our branch office under which it was made. 


The CHAIRMAN: That will be fine. Now, Mr. Thatcher. 


By Mr. Thatcher: | 


@. Mr. Mansur made a statement a moment ago which worried me. [ 
suppose, like Windsor and Oshawa, my area in Saskatchewan is one of those 
lending areas into which the lending institutions are not going to go. 


The CHAIRMAN: Tell them the name of your area, Mr. Thatcher. 
Mr. THATCHER: Moose Jaw, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. The witness stated that the reason might be that they were not good 
risks, and even if it were the policy to lend in cities of over 5,000, it might not 
be the sensible thing for Central Mortgage to do. Did I understand him 
correctly?—-A. I do not believe I said that, Mr. Chairman. 
Q. You said it might not be a good risk in those areas. 


Mr. HuntTER: No; in individual loans. 
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The WITNESS: I think at that time I was referring to the nature of the 
trouble, which also occurs in metropolitan areas, and I suggested that in many 
cases the real trouble was not so much the lack of mortgage funds, but that of 
individual risks. On account of the credit acceptability of the applicant or the 
lack of such, they are unacceptable as mortgage risks both to the lending 
institutions and to Central Mortgage. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Now, we understand why Mr. Thatcher is worried. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

@. We cannot get a loan in that area. Is there nothing that Central 
Mortgage can do under the existing legislation to make funds available in a 
city of over 5,000?—A. I-think all I can say on this subject is contained in the 
last paragraph on page 9 of the prepared statement which I made the day 
before yesterday. 

Q. Maybe you would not mind paraphrasing it. What do you mean by 
that? I was not here yesterday, for which I am sorry. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you not got a copy of his statement? 
Mr. THATCHER: Yes. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, read it, please. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Read the last paragraph on page 9. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. I am still not just clear and I wish Mr. Mansur would tell me if there 
is not something which can be done under the existing legislation in an area 
of that kind where the lending institutions will not come in? We are not 
getting houses built and I would like to know if there is something under that 
legislation we can do about it?—-A. The builder or the home owner applicant 
has two sources of funds; first of all there are joint loans which must be 
made by the lending institutions; secondly, under certain terms and conditions, 
these communities can obtain loans which are made available under section 
31-A directly from Central Mortgage.. 

Q. But only in cities under 5,000.—A. Under the present policy of the 
government Central Mortgage is not lending in communities of over 5,000 
people. 

Mr. DUMAS: What about places with a population of 5,500 or 6,000? What 
about special cases? Would applications from such communities be considered, 
or is the figure definitely 5,000? 

The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, the margin of demarcation under the present 
policy is the difference between 4,999 and 5,000, by the 1951 census. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Without any latitude at all, as the member asked? 

The WITNESS: We have no latitude. The instructions from the government 
to us, and the expression of their policy are very clear. 

Mr. LAInc: If you open their latitude, where would it end? 

The CHAIRMAN: You will have to ask this question of the minister. He 
will be with us later on in the inquiry. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 

Q. I think the witness gave the impression that the lending companies 
made money available except where the individual loan was a poor risk; or 
where communities such as Windsor and Oshawa were poor risks. Is that 
the impression he tried to give? Am I right in saying that apart from those 
two categories, there were loans available from the lending companies to meet 
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the needs?—-A. I did not try to give that impression, Mr. Chairman. And a 
little later on in the hearings I will be glad to be called upon to make a state- 
ment on the whole subject of the availability of mortgage loans. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are in the fringe area now in our discussion, Mr. Nose- 
worthy. eae 


Mr. NosEwortHY: It seemed to me to be that way, from the special cases 
which the witness set out. That was the impression we were given. 


The CHAIRMAN: Page 9, Loans to Limited Dividend Companies. Are there 
any questions? 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


@. I have a: question; I believe according to Mr. Mansur’s statement— 
although I cannot put my finger on it—that the present rental for a serviced 
five room apartment will run in excess of $90 a month. I feel, and I think that 
my friends here also feel, that this rent of $90 or more per month is away 
beyond the average for the bulk of the population to pay, and I feel that it is 
our duty to try to find new ways to get low cost houses. On page 7, under 
“T.oans to co-operatives’, I think you said a short time ago that the rate was 
5 per cent, just the same as to the home owner.—A. That is right. 

Q., And on page 9, under “Loans to limited-dividend companies”, the rate 
is 34 per cent up to 90 per cent of the lending value—A. That is right. 

Q. Is there any reason why the 34 per cent rate could not be extended to 
cooperative organizations which want to build, own and manage their own 
properties on a co-operative basis? A. I do not want to appear non-co-opera- 
tive, but I think that’is a question which would be much better answered by the 
minister than by myself. 

Q. And I do not want to be unsympathetic. I merely wanted you to give 
us the theory or reason behind it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that Mr. Mansur is correct in answering as he did. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is simply managing, simply admin- 
istering the act which you and other members of parliament have passed. 

Mr. FRASER: There is another angle to it as well. Would not the lending 
companies have to pay income tax, or a corporation tax to the government, 
whereas the cooperatives would not? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be well to leave that question for the 
minister. 


By Mr. Ward: 


Q. What constitutes a co-operative under this Act?—-A. A co-operative is a 
group of individuals who wish to proceed on a co-operative basis, who have 
articles of incorporation which indicate that their purposes are bona fide, and 
can operate in a manner which we think is appropriate to enter into a housing 
project. There are a lot of things in this country called co-operatives which are 
not co-operatives at all. | 

Mr. HuntTER: It is defined in sub-section (5-A) of section 2 of the National 
Housing Act. 


The WITNESS: In the United States as well as in some parts of Canada 
you will see advertisements of co-operative apartment houses for sale. It is 
perfectly true that some of the principles of a co-operative are introduced as 
a result of the sale, but in essence it is not much more than a convenient 
way for a builder of an apartment house to sell that apartment house. Under 
such circumstances I do not think we have the interest in that type of activity 
which we have in a group of true co-operators who are trying to do something 
collectively, such as 29 veterans out near Hogs Back have done in the last year 
and a half. 
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By Mr. Ward: 


Q. If it referred only to co-operatives, such as this, that would be why 
there are not more commercial co-operatives in the picture?—-A. No, it would be 
a group of people formed together by articles of incorporation or association 
who seemed to be a genuine co-operative for this purpose. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe we have fully covered loans under section 31-A. 
Now, “Rental Insurance Loans” on page 10. Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 


Q@. I have been trying to put a question with respect to the second para- 
graph on page 8 under “Pool Guarantees”. Losses on joint loans are shared by 
the corporation and the lending institution. I take it that means on a basis 
of 80 per cent to 20 per cent?—-A. Yes. 

Q. The lending institution’s loss on its share of the loan is payable out of 
the pool guarantee fund. Is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. I notice that when the fund is exhausted, losses are borne by the lending 
institution. Have you any figures as to the amount of losses which have been 
borne by the lending institutions under such circumstances where the pool was 
exhausted?—-A. Mr. Chairman, I concurred in one statement which I do not 
think is quite correct. The division of share between the corporation and the 
lending institution is in the ratio of 2? to 4, not 80 per cent to 20 per cent. 
Because of the buoyant economic situation, the losses have been small and there 
have been very few foreclosures. There is no company which has had losses 
by way of foreclosure which have not been met out of the pool guarantee, 
or even approaching the amount of the pool guarantee fund. In fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, foreclosures to date have generally taken place in a sharply rising real 
estate market, so that the losses involved have been offset to some extent by 
profits, and generally there has been increment in value between the initial 
default and the time that the lending institution took over. And incidentally, 
the experience of the last three or four years in respect to loan foreclosures, 
and the other related matters might be misleading as an index for the future. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: What is a limited dividend company? 
Mr. HuNTER: Look at subsection 24 of section 2. 


The WITNESS: On page 5 of the Office Consolidation, 1951, of the National 
Housing Act, 1944, with amendments, a limited dividend housing company 
means: 7 

a company incorporated to construct, hold and manage a low-rental 
housing project and the dividends payable by which are limited by the 
terms of its charter or instrument of incorporation to five per centum 
per annum or less,..... 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. On the same point, and under the same section, that is, section 9, sub- 
section 1 of the Act, it says: 


(1) The Corporation may, ... make a loan to a limited dividend 
housing company..... 


And I take it that means all limited dividend companies, such as service 
clubs and all the rest of it. Could you explain that? Is it possible for a private 
company to incorporate itself as a limited dividend company and secure a loan 
under this provision, or am I mistaken?—-A. It is possible, as was done at 
Marathon, Ontario, by the Marathon Paper Company, to create a subsidiary 
which is incorporated as a limited dividend company, and to operate under 
the terms of section 9. The members of the committee will notice that the 
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operation under section 9 has some limitations which are not always acceptable 
to people interested in providing rental housing. I think that any company 
which is interested in its employees, or rather in the housing of its employees, 
can set up a subsidiary and thus get into a form under which it can take 
advantage of section 9. 


Mr. HELLYER: How many loans were made under that ee ae last year? 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 

Q. It would be better if we could have a breakdown similar to some of 
the others.—A. In 1951 there were six loans, totalling $953,000 which were 
approved in respect of 174 units. In 1950 there were four loans in the amount 
of $379,125 for 94 units which were approved. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 

Q@. Has the corporation any objection to single housing units in a project 
under this section, or do you prefer multiples?—A. We have no objection at 
all to single housing units. One would like to see single units. We have one 
located between Hamilton and Toronto, one in Sudbury, and another in 
Hamilton. And all of them we think are very fine projects. Far from not 
liking single units, we would like to see more single units under section 9. 

Mr. NosEwortHy: A breakdown under section 9 is given in the report, is 
it not? 

The WITNESS: It seems to me it might be a good idea if I supply the 
information in accordance with the way in which the question has been asked. 


Mr. Picarp: On the matter of losses under section 31-A, could the witness 
supply us with a report, along with the other report that he is going to supply 
on this, as to how many applicants have been refused loans, and a short reason 
why these applications for loans were refused, either because they did not get 
there within the time limit or any other reasons that your people would know 
about. I am not asking that information be given today, but it can be given 
later. I want a short memo as to why a high proportion—I may be wrong but 
I am told there is a rather. high proportion—has been refused. Could we have a 
short memo as to how this was and why they could not comply with the rules. 
Also, how the figures for the smaller communities in Quebec compare with 
smaller and similar communities in other provinces. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you had the total for Canada and the breakdown for 
Quebec, would that not give it to you? 


Mr. PicarD: I would like to have an answer to exactly what I have asked. 
The witness will be able to see my request in the transcript. ‘ 


The WITNESS: I am, of course, at the pleasure of this committee but I think 
that the committee might consider the advisability of asking the corporation 
to give them lists of names of people who have been refused. 


Mr. PicarbD: I do not want lists of people, no, no, no. I would like to have 
an idea as to how many applications were made—you told us that 400 were 
granted. How many applications were made? Having that information we will 
be able to see how many were refused, along with a short memorandum as to 
the general reason why the ones that were refused were refused. I do not 
want any names. | 


The WITNESS: That can be done. 


By Mr. Maltais: 
@. Along the lines of Mr. Picard’s request, this table No. 5 on page 55 
of the report, at the bottom of the page where it is marked “other localities’’. 
Could I assume from that that the lending companies are not doing any 
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business in those localities? Let us take Amos, for instance. Two loans were 
made in Amos. Was it that Central Mortgage made the loans because there 
were no lending institutions ready to take the risk?——-A. That is correct, yes. 

Q@. Again following along Mr. Picard’s request, I think we have all the 
figures we need here but what is the meaning of this minus sign. For instance, 
the number of loans made at Asbestos, Quebec, shows a minus one.—A. In order 
that our annual statement might disclose our operations as fully as possible in 
carrying these tables forward from year to year, we thought that people 
interested in our affairs should be able to see what went on. There is a “minus- 
one” in Asbestos. What happened was that during 1950 we reported that one 
loan had been approved in Asbestos. In 1951 we received advice from the 
owner that he did not wish to proceed with that loan. We thought that that 
information in our annual report was misleading and corrected it in this wey, 
You will notice that the heading on table 5 is “Net Direct Loans”. 

Q. Yes, I can see that, but in my riding, La Malbaie has a minus one, and in 
the case-of a person by the name of Dufour the loan was made, the house was 
built and still it shows minus one. Is there some explanation?—A. Yes. 

Q. It could be that this statement will not show how many loans were 
applied for in that particular district, although I know there one loan was 
effectively made but there might have been two turned down and refused later 
on. That information is not shown, is it?—A. When I was asked a few minutes 
ago if I would supplyea list I had that point in mind. The list that will be 
supplied will be a list netted down for loans actually made not only for 1951 
but during the operation of the corporation. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q@. Mr. Chairman, last week in the Financial Post there was a rather 
significant article which I thought might be inquired into here under this 
particular section. The Canadian Builders Association apparently got together 
and formed what is called the Interprovincial Building Company and said if 
they could get $400 million through a bond issue they could build thousands 
of homes along the lines of the way they do in Britain with their building 
societies. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Thatcher, that question should come under 
the section dealing with availability of loans. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q.-They are a limited dividend company and I am just wondering—they 
say they can build thousands of houses. Could Mr. Mansur tell us what there is 
in this application?—-A. There has been correspondence between the originators 
of that idea and the minister. I do not think that I am in a position to comment 
on that correspondence. 

Q. They did not apply under this section?—-A. They may be a limited 
liability company. 

Q. A limited dividend company is what the Financial Post said, I believe. 
—A. I think even in the Financial Post sometimes you. will meet with inaccur- 
acies, and if that company is a limited dividend company then all I can say is that 
it is not a limited dividend company within the meaning of the definition in the 
National Housing Act. 

Q. Well, then, are you not even considering their application?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, there is no application from that company before us. 

Q. Is the Financial Post article wrong, then? The whole thing is on the 
front page, all about this application. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Limited liability sounds more familiar. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mansur has said there is no application before the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Mr. THATCHER: I find that strange, but I will pursue it further. I will read 
the article again. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on rental insurance? 


Mr. Mautais: I presume there must be some rules and regulations which 
apply when Central Mortgage are asked for a loan, regulations as to the con- 
ditions under which the loan will be made. You must have some rules and 
regulations to go by to determine whether you will make the loan. Could we 
have a resume of those rules which you apply when the institution lends directly 
to the borrower. There are only six lines to the law, so some rules must have 
been developed over the years to guide you in determining whether the applicant 
meets your requirements. Could we have these rules and requirements. 


The Witness: Because these many communities are rather different in 
character, we have done our best to keep away from any rigid set of rules and 
requirements, because we find that a high degree of adaptability is necessary if 
we are going to make any progress. However, when presenting the material to 
the committee I could attach a summary of the general procedures which are 
adopted by us in the selection of loans in these outlying communities. 


Mr. PicarD: That will be very good. That will help us. 


The CHaIRMAN: Are members prepared to wait now until Mr. Mansur 
does make his answer and then to ask questions with respect to the answer? I 
really think it would be more satisfactory to you if you would do that. 


Mr. Matas: My request is in connection with section 31-A.- 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mansur has indicated that he is going to make a reply 
to all the questions that have been asked and is going to table a list of the 
loans which have been granted in the different communities, and he has also 
been asked by Mr. Picard to indicate, at the same time, the number of refusals 
and the reasons why loans were refused. Now, it does seem to me-when the 
committee has that concrete information before it it will be much more satis- 
factory if we will then ask our further questions under section 31-A. 


Mr. Nosewortuy: A matter of clarification on rental insurance, Mr. Chair- 
man. You say here that the corporation discontinued loans in February, 1951, 
and then. go on to say that we are making loans in 1952. 


The CHAIRMAN: He says in his his statement ‘“‘such loans are now being 
made and it is the present policy to make direct loans up to 3,759 units in 
1952.’ 3 


Mr. NOSEWORTHY: The corporation discontinued making rental insurance 
loans in February, 1951 but such loans are now being made in 1952. That 
seems to be contradictory. » 


The WITNESS: In order to keep this opening statement I made down to a 
reasonable length—it was somewhat condensed—I think the hon. member is 
quite right in saying that that is not as clear as it should be. The situation 
was that in February, 1951, under government policy at that time we dis- 
continued making direct loans on rental insurance projects. In the fatter 
part of 1951, in accordance with government policy, our direct lending to 
rental insurance projects was resumed. I think, Mr. Chairman, that this may 
clarify a rather badly worded paragraph. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Do I understand that rental insurance is something 
like the following, that it means the owner will be guaranteed a minimum 
return of 2 per cent for 20 years or that the government guarantees 85 per cent 
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| «of the rent for 20 years, and is there a provision of double depreciation under 
- this heading which makes it very attractive for builders on large projects? 


. The Witness: Mr. Chairman, the statute provides that we may guarantee 
rents but that such guarantee may not exceed 85 per cent of the allowable 
rents. In attempting to arrive at the amount of rent which we will guarantee 
we take all the costs to the owner, we take his mortgage principal, his mortgage 
' interest, our estimate of taxes, our estimate of operating expenses, and to that 
we add a 2 per cent return on his 15 per cent equity investment, or 20 per cent, 
as the case may be. In other words, we get a net guarantee figure which is 
sufficient to keep that project out of trouble and provide the owner with a 
2 per cent return. Having determined the amount of rentals which we will 
guarantee, we then move to the determination of the allowable rentals by 
dividing the guaranteed rentals by .85. Oversimplified, if our guaranteed rentals 
work out to $85 a month, including the 2 per cent return on the owner’s equity, 
then the allowed rentals for this first three-year period, in the case of civilian 
houses, and five years in the case of defence workers’ houses, would be $100. T 
would like to say one further thing in order that there will not be a misunder- 
standing, that the 2 per cent allowed in the guaranteed rentals is not the rate 
that might be anticipated by the owner if everything goes well, because in 
addition to that 2 per cent calculated in the guaranteed rentals is the margin 
between the guaranteed rentals and the allowable rentals which, of course, is a 
return on his equity. Now, Mr. Chairman, dealing with the second question, 
the double depreciation feature connected with the rental projects is pretty 
theoretical at the moment due to the recent changes in the depreciation allow- 
ances by the income tax department. You will remember that on a recovery 
basis and on a declining basis the income tax people now allow about twice the 
previous rate of depreciation and, generally speaking, within the terms of the 
Income Tax Act itself all the advantages that were given by way of double 
depreciation now exist. As a result, Mr. Chairman, the double depreciation 
privilege for projects of this kind have virtually become inoperative. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In actually determining the amount which you believe will keep the 
owner of the project out of difficulty, is it not a fact that you simply include 
23 per cent for depreciation, namely, the annual principal payment?—A. Yes. 

Q. One other question, if I may, to clarify. After all of these calculations 
have been made, is it not true that a firm contract is entered into which 
is not subject to fluctuation other than as to tax payments?—A. A firm contract 
in respect to the rentals? 

Q. Right.—A. The answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is yes. Subject to the 
fact that the agreement itself provides that as the interest requirement reduces 
year by year by virtue of the amortization having been paid the guaranteed 
rentals are correspondingly decreased subject to an escalator clause in respect 
of taxes to the extent that room is created for such an escalator by reason of 
the lesser interest requirements as a result of the amortization payment. I am 
afraid that is rather complicated, but it is correct. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: The government fixes the rental for the first three 
years and after that it is up to the owner—he can increase or decrease? 


The WITNESS: After the first three years the owner is on his own in respect 
to rentals. I would point out, Mr. Chairman, that as a mortgage security an 
increase in the rentals above our allowable rentals not only improves our 
mortgage, but makes the guarantee for which he pays a premium much less 
likely to be paid. 
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By Mr. Crestohl: { 

Q. Was there not some suspension of this rental insurance operation a 
the last few years since it was first inaugurated in 1948?—A. Yes, sir, from ~ 
February, 1951, until about October, 1951. | 

Q. What was the reason for that, Mr. Mansur?—-A. Mr. Chairman, I do ¥ 
not know that I can say other than refer the committee to the statement made 
by the Minister of Resources and Development at that time. I could get a 
copy of that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on nontal insurance? 

Mr. NosEwortuHy: Could the witness give us that simple formula again. as 
to how you arrive at the allowable rent after the. guarantee. I just did not | 
quite catch it. 

The WITNESS: If we had arrived at a guaranteed rent of $85, then the 
allowed rent would be $100, because under the statute our guaranteed rent ~ 
cannot be more than 85 per cent of the allowed rent. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now past 12.30. Shall we adjourn till eleven on 4 
Tuesday morning? 

Agreed. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 13, 1952. 


The Standing Committe on Banking and Commerce met at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Ashbourne, Bennett, Blackmore, 
Carroll, Crestohl, Fleming, Fraser, Fulford, Gingras, Hellyer, Helme, Hunter, 
Laing, Leduc, Low, Macnaughton, McCusker, Nickle, Noseworthy, Picard, 
Richard (Ottawa East), Smith (Moose Mountain), Thatcher, Ward, Welbourn. 


In attendance: Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and j 
Housing Corporation, and Mr. J. D. Ritchie, Executive Assistant. 


Mr. Mansur tabled the following davumentes 
1. Plants Certified by the Minister of Defence Production to Qualify 
Under the Defence Workers’ HOUSING Loans Regulations; (Appendix 
eer < 
2. Summary of Losses on Joint Loans Under the National Housing 
Acts (1938 and 1944) to April 30, 1952; (Appendix “B’’) 


Copies of the said documents were distributed to members of the Com- 
mittee and were ordered to be printed as PUES oa to this day’s Minutes of 
. Evidence. 


The Committee continued the examination of Mr. Mansur on the principles 
contained in his general statement upon the functions and activities of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corpora ion, (See Minutes of Evidence, No. 1, Tuesday, 
May 6, 1952) 


At 1.00 o’clock p.m., the examination of the witness continuing, the Com- 
mittee adjourned to meet again at 4.00 o’clock p.m., Wednesday, May 14, 1952. 


R. J. GRATRIX, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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\ May 13, 1952. 
11:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Mr. Mansur has made 
available to members of the committee a short index in the nature of a digest 
which I believe will be useful to the members of the committee who wish to 
study the subject and quickly to turn up any information. I do not think that 
it should go on the record but I will have it passed around to members of 
the committee. 

Then, also, Mr. Mansur has answered a question asked by a committee 
member for a list of plants certified by the Minister of Defence Production to 
qualify under the defence workers housing loans regulations. Shall this go 
on the record? — 


Agreed. 
(See appendix A) 


Copies are now being passed around and this might be a convenient time 
for members to ask questions they would like to ask in regard to housing 
for defence workers. 


Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, called: 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. I wonder if Mr. Mansur could tell the committee to what extent 
defence workers housing is adequate, or to what extent it is lagging behind.—A. 
Mr. Chairman, I think there is a tightness in housing in practically all the 
places mentioned on this report and that is one of the reasons why they are 
included in the list. I think that in the case of plants that are gathering a 
labour force the conditions are not adequate to look after the people who 
newly come. to that defence area. In fact, Mr. Chairman, we see instances of 
where the worker comes to the plant leaving his family in the area he came 
from, which, I think, is an indication in itself that there is inadequate housing 
around many defence plants in the country. 

Q. Is there at the present time a shortage of necessary material with which 
to build such houses, or is the difficulty due to some other causes?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not think there is difficulty with materials. I think that the 
other causes are more important; the availability of serviced land and the cost 
of the house itself I think are the two most important difficulties. 

@. And those may be extremely difficult to overcome. What method has 
your organization in mind for overcoming these inadequacies?—A. The 
measures in mind to overcome the difficulties are those expressed in the defence 
workers housing regulations which were brought down by the government 
whereby easier financing terms were made available for qualified defence 
workers. 

Q. Is there anything definite being done at the present time with respect 
to that? Either looking into the future to prepare beforehand, or are we waiting 
to build until the problem is right on us before taking measures to offset these 
difficulties? ——-A. No, Mr. Chairman. Those firms who have applied for certi- 
fication and received it have talked to us about ways and means of putting 
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housing in the area. In practically every case the problem of serviced land 
and particularly the problem of schools arises; and in every case with which 
I have had to deal it becomes a matter of discussion with the municipality to 
see what can be worked out. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the municipalities 
feel that very substantial financial assistance should be made to them, because 
they feel that the taxpayers within the area are being asked to assume an 
unfair burden in providing schools and services for an influx of defence workers. 

@. And does your organization look with sympathy upon such an attitude 
on their part, and are your prepared to do anything to help them in that 
respect?—-A. There is no authority for our organization to make a grant toa 
municipality to look after the problems which I have just mentioned. — 

Q@. Has any assistance been considered by the government whereby this 
problem can be met?—-A. Not to my knowledge, sir. . 


By Mr. Crestohl: ss 

Q. If a municipality wanted to get a loan from you in the same way as loans 
are being made for the construction of houses would you have the authority to 
make such financing available, such a loan available, to a municipality to enable 
them to provide these services?—A. In that case if the question means a direct 
loan to the municipality the answer is no. I would like to clarify that by — 
' Saying that under section 35 whereby the federal and provincial governments 
go into partnership, it is possible for land to be assembled and made available 
for residential construction, and by that method you have the equivalent of 
financial assistance to the municipality. But, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
qualify that by saying that section 395 provides the financing to service 
roads, water, sidewalks and sewers; but does not provide educational facilities. 


By Mr. Fulford: : 

Q. I wonder if Mr. Mansur has any figures on building construction 
costs; what percentage is in the material and what percentage is in the labour 
factor.—A. Mr. Chairman, about 45 per cent is materials and about 55 per cent — 
is labour. Now, I would like to qualify that by saying that in referring to. 
cost I presume the honourable member refers to on-site labour? 

Q. Yes.—A. Now, if in the construction of a house a lot of prefabrication 
in the way of kitchen cabinets, mill work—doors built into the door frames— 
comes on site then that tends to change your material proportion of cost 
which goes up a corresponding degree. But, roughly, sir, 45 per cent is 
materials and 55 per cent labour. 

Q. And, Mr. Chairman, has the percentage of labour costs had the tendency 
in recent years to increase?—-A. The increase in construction cost is made 
up of two components; one, is the increase in labour; and, two, the increase 
in materials. I have the component parts here. Generally they have gone 
up about the same in relation to the 1939 base of 100. The composite increase, 
using 1939 as 100, as at the 1st of January 1952, is sitting at 259-2... The 
increase in building materials is, from 100 in 1939 to 285 as at the Ist of 
January 1952; so it will be noticed that the materials have increased somewhat 
more than labour, but in the same general order of magnitude. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. Do you have the labour figure?—-A. Yes, 223-1, which together with 
the 285 makes the first figure I mentioned, namely, 259-2. 


By Mr. Fulford: 


Q. In other words, material costs have gone up more than labour costs? 
—A. Yes, they have. : 
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By Mr. Fleming: 7 
Q@. And Mr. Mansur indicated that section 35—I do not know as to whether 
or not it was the intention of the committee to go into that subject in detail, 
Mr. Chairman, but I would just like to ask Mr. Mansur if he would qualify his 
comment as to the application of section 35. He indicated that under that 
section, contribution can be made to the cost of the construction of sewers and 
_ roadways but not for education costs. Where do you find that clear definition 
. there in section 35, Mr. Mansur?—-A. Subsection 1 speaks about the supply 
of money for the acquisition and development of land for housing properties 
and for the construction of houses. I do not see any express provision there 
dealing with contribution to the provision of these other services including 
education. Is that a matter of interpretation or regulation? 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you not think that applies to the development of land, 
Mr. Fleming, in the case of the cost of sewers, roads and the like?, 

Mr. FLEMING: No, I was coming at it the other way, to find out how the 
corporation arrives at this line of distinction, Mr. Chairman. The section 
‘speaks about working projects and the acquisition and development of land 
for housing purposes and for the construction of houses for sale or rent. I 
am wondering if they are interpreting the words, “development of land for 
housing purposes” as permitting them either actually to make these improve- 
ments to the land, such as the construction of roads, sewers and sidewalks and 
so on— 

The WITNESS: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 
- Q. That is the interpretation?—A. That is the interpretation. We feel 
that the acquisition and development of land refers to land within the project 
area. I feel myself that had parliament meant to include educational facilities 
in there, I think parliament would have said educational facilities, in my 
’ opinion; I believe that the interpretation of the section does limit it to the land 
upon which these residences are to be built. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I am wondering if the limitation might not be a little more severe than 
that, Mr. Mansur, the language is not very broad.—A. No, it isn’t. 

Mr. HuNTER: It is very clear though, I think. 

The CHairnMAN: Are there any further questions on defence workers pro- 
jects before we finish that? 

Mr. FLEMING: I have one, Mr, Chairman, on the matter of defence projects. 

' As I recall it this was introduced in February 1951? 

Mr. HUNTER: Which? 

Mr. FLEMING: Just speaking from memory, isn’t that about the time this 
plan was introduced? 

The WITNESS: The order in council establishing the regulations for defence 
workers houses was passed on October 9, 1951. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. On October 9, 1951?—A. P.C.-5142, October 9, 1951. 

Q. In your statement on page 8, the last sentence in the paragraph, you 
say: “to date all loans to defence workers have been made directly by the 
corporation rather than jointly with the lending institutions’. Was there any 
thought at any time of having to do this with the participation of lending 
institutions?—A. It was discussed with the lending institutions at one of our 
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meetings with them and they indicated two things; first, that the applications 
for national housing acts for persons in the civilian line absorbed all their 
funds; and, second, they believed that the risk involved in this type of housing 
was rather greater than in the ordinary civilian areas; and for those two 
reasons they indicated to us they would not be participating in financing defence 
workers houses. 

Q. Well, I suppose the areas that we built up in this way for a defence 
program might actually become unnecessary and could quickly become 
absorbed into the area. 

Mr. HuntTER: Some of them. 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes, some of them might become absorbed automatically. 


The WITNESS: I should think there was a likelihood of that. 


By Mr. Blackmore: | «G 

Q. I wonder if Mr. Mansur’s organization has given any thought to the 
question of educational facilities that should be attempted and which definitely. 
are inadequate. That is a matter which I would think depends on what standard 
of educational facilities are being used for any new projects. As I see it, some 
of the educational buildings being introduced these days are simply out of the 
reach entirely of most municipalities. Now, a municipality faces the problem 
of building a big school which would serve for only two or three years, and 
most municipalities certainly would not take kindly to the suggestion that they 
should provide that type of facility. Has Mr. Mansur’s organization given con- 
sideration to that aspect of it? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am wondering whether he should comment. on that. 

Mr. BLACKMORE: I did not know whether he should comment on it or not, 
what I am trying to do is to find out. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not the responsibility of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to build educational facilities and I am wondering whether he 
should be invited to comment on it as he is dealing only with the matter of 
loans. | 

Mr. BLacKmoreE: I wonder if he could tell me who has that responsibility— 
if it is not taken care of in the general setup then a real problem has been 
developed. 

The WITNEss: Mr. Chairman, our understanding of the educational respon- 
sibilities are that they lie with the school board of the area in which the houses 
are being built. As far as Central Mortgage and Housing is concerned, I think, 
Mr. Chairman, I have indicated our policy; namely, that our terms of reference 
do not include educational facilities in and around a project which is financed 
under the National Housing Act. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that in the case of 
the devlopment of married quarters in an army camp, an air station or naval 
establishment where the housing is in what might be called a federal oasis, the 
government has been pursuing a policy for a good many years of providing 
schools within these army camps or air stations. In that connection, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have taken over for the Department of National Defence the liaison 
with the provincial department of education and the educational facilities 
within the army camp or air station are made to fit as closely as possible into 
the provincial pattern of education; and, Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to 
say that the relationship in that regard has been of the very highest order with 
the greatest of cooperation with all of the provinces to make the arrangement 
work. 
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By Mr. Crestohl: | 
Q. There are some stations on which there is co-operation with the Ameri- 
can authorities where they have military personnel, for instance such as at Goose 
Bay—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Churchill?—-A. And at Churchill, those are the two outstanding 
examples. It seems to be that the educational requirements of the two armed 
services are coming much closer together all the time. 


By Mr. Laing: 

Q. The policy there is one of national defence and has nothing to do 
with Central Mortgage?—A. Policy is entirely a matter for national defence. 
We are merely the agent of the Department of National Defence at the present 
time in the building of 31 schools. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

Q. Today, surely, there is a certain element of permanence in national 
defence schools. The same thing does not apply to defence houses, the use 
of which may last, say, up to 4 or 5 years. Would that be the position?—A. In 
certain areas, yes; but I would believe that the defence workers housing in 
the Malton area would prove to be a permanent part of greater Toronto not- 
withstanding what might happen to defence industries. In the case of Renfrew 
I think the same will be true; and it seems to me that the risk of a ghost town 
aspect is pretty well limited to the repetition, if any, of a place say like Nobel, 
or other outlying communities that are not adjacent to metropolitan areas. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Laing: 

@. How many houses have you approved or constructed on this basis? 
—A. 611 have been constructed under the terms of the National Housing Act, 
and there have been 130 units constructed that were financed by the Depart-. 
ment of Defence Production by way of capital assistance. 

Q. They are all single dwellings, are they?—-A. They are all single dwell- 
ings, sir; but I might also say in the Montreal area we are presently engaged 
on a program of 750 units of rental insurance which will carry a priority for 
the workers of Canadair. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. Just where are those located?—A. As to location, there is one on 
Deguire Avenue, in St. Laurent; there is another on Deguire Avenue; and 
there is another immediately opposite Canadair and adjacent to the Montreal 
Tramways, on the east side of the right of way of the Montreal Tramways; 
and there is another in the middle of the town of St. Laurent; generally, the 
750 will be in the St. Laurent area, perhaps within a radius of a mile or two 
miles. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 


Q. All the rental insurance houses are for private individuals?—-A. The 
owners are all private owners. 

Q. And financed under your Act?—A. Finance is provided directly by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

Q. In the construction of defence workers housing does the corporation 
take into consideration a type of building which will not unduly depreciate 
property in the adjacent areas?—-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I think the answer to 
that is yes. The standard of defence workers houses carry the same specifica- 
tions as individual houses built under the National Housing Act. We will not 
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allow the land to be over-used. We attempt to have a satisfactory layout 
of land in a subdivision. ‘The defence workers housing will be of the same 
quality and no more likely to depreciation than any other housing financed 
under the National Housing Act: 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. What is your attitude towards municipal restrictions, municipal building 
restrictions? Do you adhere to them? I am not thinking now of simply land 
restrictions but their building codes——A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, where a private 
owner is involved, and that is the case in Brachcally every one we are talking 
about, he is subject to the standards and specifications required under the 
National Housing Act and he is also subject to local requirements. 

@. I was thinking rather of projects undertaken and constructed by 
Central Mortgage and Housing?—-A. For properties owned by ourselves con- 
structed on our own account, or constructed within the boundaries of the 
municipality on account of the Department of National Defence, we, in the 
original instance, go to the municipality and say that we intend to build in 
accordance with the standards of the National Housing Act. The municipality 
might say to us, “well now, that is generally all right, but we would be very 
happy if you would adhere to our bylaw regarding sewer connections and use 
cast iron soil pipe rather than transite.” We did run into some difficulty in 
one or two very isolated instances two or three years ago but I do not think 
there is any conflict at the moment. There has been over the last three 
years, between the municipalities and ourselves, conformity. to municipal 
by-laws. Mr. Chairman, I might say that that problem is being relieved because 
the National Research Chancel with some assistance from ourselves are busily 
engaged upon various stages of the national building code, and already the 
national building code has been adopted by 118 municipalities. If the 
national building code is adopted there just isn’t any room for conflict between 
our requirements and the municipal building code. But, in answer to the 
honourable member’s question, I think that in the last three years there has 
been no case where direct construction by us on federal account has offended 
the local municipal by-laws. 

Q. Do you take the view that you are aot legally bound in such cases by 
the municipal by-laws?—-A. We take the view that we are not bound. 

Q. You take the view, then, that in conforming you are doing so voluntarily. 
Is that the legal view?—-A. That is our view, Mr. Fleming; but I might say 
that our view is also tempered by the fact that our organization must live with 
these municipalities for the next 20 or 30 years, and the last thing in the world 
that we want is a first class argument with the local building inspectors about 
federally owned property. It is the case in every municipality that the local 
building inspectors and our people are in the same line of business, and they 
usually have a lot in common. The inspections overlap from the municipalities 
to ourselves, and in many cases we are part of the municipal family in that 
respect; and under those circumstances, if there is a conflict, usually it can be 
worked out reasonably easily. 

Mr. MacnAuGHTON: Referring to the 750 units to be built panes the heading 
of defence housing in Montreal, could the witness give us the names of the 
private builders, and tell us what rate of interest is being charged by the 
corporation? 

The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, I have some of them with me at the moment, 
but if the committee so wishes it might be more satisfactory for me to give the 
committee a list of all the names, the locations, the number of units, the cost 
per unit, the rental level as well as all other matters. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, at a future meeting, let us say. 
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The WITNESs: Yes, at the next meeting. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions under defence projects? 
Mr. FLEMING: Do you look for any great expansion of the use of this 
_ particular provision that has been made for loans for defence workers’ homes? 
The Witness: At the present time under negotiation for rental insurance, 
’ individual loans and capital assistance there are about 1,500 units. I would guess 
—and this is only a guess—that if that list is not unduly expanded, you might 
look for an ultimate total of something in the order of 3,000 to 4,000. 

Mr. ASHBOURNE: What about municipal taxes? Do the municipalities collect 
taxes on these properties? 

The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, in the case of rental insurance of defence 

workers’ individual houses financed under the National Housing Act, the owner- 
ship is private and therefore there is the usual relationship between the munici- 
pality and the private owner in respect to taxes. In the case of the 130 units 
which have been built with capital assistance by the Department of Defence 
Production, there has been a settlement with the municipality for a payment 
in lieu of taxes which, in the three cases involved, is satisfactory to the 
municipality. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? If not, Mr. Mansur 
can reply to a question which was asked by a member of the committee, and 
he is producing a “summary of losses on joint loans under the National Hous- 
ing Acts (1938 and 1944) to April 30, 1952.” 

Mr. Gratix, have these answers been distributed yet? 

The CLERK: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall this summary then go into our record? 
Mr. FLEMING: I have not got a copy of it yet. 

(See Appendix B) 


The CHAIRMAN: Under this statement, Mr. Mansur, I notice that the total 
in your pool guarantee fund is something over $27 million, and that the with- 
drawal up to date from the fund as a result of losses is $58,000 odd. 


The WITNESS: That is right, sir. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. What would be the explanation for the larger amount of losses in places 
such as Regina and Vancouver as compared with the trivial amount for the 
whole country?—-A. Mr. Chairman, a large volume of loans under the National 
Housing Act during recent years has been to builders. The Regina losses 
and the Vancouver losses are on major speculative building projects which have 
gone sour on our hands. In both cases the houses had been sold to individual 
owners. The speculative builder had not completed construction, and 
financial difficulties caught up with the projects. The builder was 
unable to complete; liens were filed and the project went generally bad. 
The lending institutions and ourselves then stepped into thé projects in an 
effort to protect the rights of the owners. The owners’ rights were real; 
certainly they all had their equity invested in the projects at that time. During 
recent years most of the houses were sold long before they were completed 
and the individuals in these particular cases were in a very difficult position. 
The actual loss under the housing Act represents the amount required to com- 
_ plete the houses beyond the level of mortgage which the lending institution 
and ourselves felt was reasonable for these people to assume; in other words, 
in Regina, assuming that the original mortgage had been arranged at $7,000, 

after the project had gone bad, it was found that $9,000 was necessary to finance 
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completion of each house. It was felt that the owner could only assume, let 
us say, an $8,000 mortgage and that it was to everybody’s interest to accept 
that extra thousand as a loss under the National Housing Act. 


By Mr. Laing: | 

Q. Is not the term “gone sour” too strong language in both instances having 
regard to the results and to the total amount involved in the loans?—A. Yes; 
it is extremely small. 

Q. What percentage would it be? Would it be in the order of 1, or § of 1? 
—A. Well, we had 47 cases with something over 100,000 loans, so that it is 
small. You might look at it the other way, and say that it is not large enough. 

Q. What words would you use if it ever does go sour?—A. I was referring 
to these two projects, and I can assure you that these 2 projects, one of them 
in Regina and the other one in Vancouver, were extremely sour. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I asked a question referring to an explanation of the concen- 
tration. 

Mr. FuLForD: The percentage of these losses appears to be very favourable 
with the losses which private lending institutions take, without a_Central 
Mortgage and Housing guarantee. 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL: In respect to these large projects and the contractors for a 
large number of houses, you say some of them were not complete in certain 
areas; I wonder if it would not be possible to pin down a contractor as the 
Public Works Department do, by making him put up security for the completion 
of the project? Consider, for example, a contractor who gets a contract for the 
erection of a public building; he has to put down 10 per cent; he has got to send 
in 10 per cent of the amount of the contract to the Public Works Department as 
a guarantee for the satisfactory completion of that building. I suppose in 
projects such as you were talking about it was speculative, and I do not suppose 
there would be any requirement of that kind imposed? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You are speaking of a sort of performance bond. 

Mr. CARROLL: Yes. That is what the Public Works Department do; and the 
contractor has to pay them 10 per cent of the amount of the contract as a 
security for the complete and proper construction of the project. 

The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, I think, would be very happy if such an arrangement could be made. It is 
our opinion, however, that if we imposed that upon the house building industry 
of the country, we would reduce it toa relatively small proportion of the whole, 
and that our losses on that account might be rather greater than are our gains 
on this account. Remembering that we are in trouble with 42 houses in the 
whole country since 1945, the thought just occurs to me as to whether we might 
not be criticized for having been too eareful rather than too lax. Certainly 
the Act, with the pool guarantee fund, does, I think, contemplate some losses; 
and I feel that it is just a question as to whether we should be complimented 
or censured for the low amount of losses. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. With respect to these losses, do you not hold back so much of the pay- 
ments?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, before the place is completed, your inspector would have to check; 
I mean, either yourself or the loan company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Before the last payment is made? 
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The CHAIRMAN: A common problem arises in. respect to the purchaser of a 
home who has paid for his full equity, the difference between the total purchase 
price of the property and the mortgage loan, and has paid that to the builder 
in advance. Central Mortgage has no control over that. 
Mr. FRASER: Yes, they take that in advance. 
The CHAIRMAN: To the builder, not to Central Mortgage and Housing. 
Mr. FRASER: Yes, but at the top of that the Central Mortgage loan actually 
starts in their payment to the builder. 
The WITNESS: That is right. 
Mr. FRASER: You hold back something to the builder? 
The WITNESS: We hold back sufficient to complete the house, together with 
15 per cent hold-back. In theory that would see most of them through, and 
-in practice it has seen most of them through. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: It has! ; 
The WITNESS: Without going into the details of it, and I am sure that the 
committee is not interested in both of these projects which went sour, there 
were extraneous factors in them beyond the usual risks. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Such as what?—-A. In one case, over advances by the lending institu- 
tions. The human factor came in as a question of judgment whether the 
advances should have been as great as they were. As a matter of fact, in 
that case the lending institution admitted some fault on its part, and before 
we even urged them, they came to us and said: ‘We are at fault in this thing; 
we did not do our job as provided by the agreement with you; and when 
you come to calculate the losses guaranteed, we feel you’ should make a 
deduction, because we have definite evidence of negligence on the part of 
our employee, and we think it is improper that public funds should be made 
available when we can identify a certain amount of negligence on our own 
part.” 

And they asked us to adjust the loss downwards from the loss that was 
incurred; and that was the Vancouver case. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. “Our employee” being the building inspector?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And you say that applied in both cases?—-A. No. The case in Regina 
was a rather different one. He just got up to his ears in unpaid bills. The 
inspector for the company concerned had received indication that the bills had 
been paid. Mr. Chairman, when the inspector is on the job there are two things 
which must be looked after; one, the amount of money required, to complete, 
two, the amount of bills that remain unpaid. Now, in the Lunam case it was 
caused, I think, more than anything, by the inspector being unable to get 
correct information about the unpaid accounts. I would not like to go so far 
as to say there was misrepresentation, but it came very close to it. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: On a total pool guarantee of $27 million, your loss 
for the whole of Canada has only been $79,000? Is that right? 

The WITNESS: The losses payable to the lending institution; the full amount 
of their 3 was $58,000, and our share of the loss would be $21,000. 
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By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. That deals with the loss so far as Canada is concerned?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you got a record of the number of home owners who lost their 
homes either through inability to keep up with payments or for other reasons?— 
A. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that question I think is fairly accurately given 
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‘in the other items contained in this statement, because both in respect to the © 
nine which are shown, at the first of the statement, and the five or six which — 
are shown at the bottom of the statement, foreclosure took place. You will 
notice that on nine of them, a loss was involved, in the first group, and in the 
second group, a profit was involved. Generally, however, over the last few 
years, there has been very little of that condition to which the hon. member 
refers because there has been a very rapidly increasing real estate market. 
Generally, by the time the owner gets into trouble, the price of housing has 
so increased that between his mortgage and the going market price, an equity 
has been created. I do not think that the fifteen foreclosures mentioned in 
the report are the total number of people who have lost their houses because 
of misfortune or less of jobs or illness, or other reasons.” Because there are those 
which would be sold to new owners; the man would gecover his equity probably 
with an increment, and all that would happen as far as we are concerned would 
be notification of a transfer of ownership. 

@. At one of the previous sessions I ‘mentioned the Champlain village 
project which is becoming quite aggravated as the months roll by because of the 
increased payments which the owners are called upon to make, payments which 
they did not foresee before they responded to the advertisements in the press; — 
and the tempo of the rumblings among those 600 units, as I think there are, — 


is increasing in intensity and I do not know how soon it will be before we — 


will hear of any relief which may be found. What are the procedures which 
you set up, with these people not being able to make their increased monthly 
payments, and who may not be fortunate enough to find purchasers of their 
homes? 

The CHAIRMAN: The problem arises there on account of local improvement 
taxes. ’ : 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Yes; the problem was there and the builder had advertised 
in all the newspapers that these homes could be bought for a certain down 
payment of so much per month for a period of twenty to twenty-five years. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and he simply wants to make a certain payment per 
month. : 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Well! Also the taxes. John Citizen who saw that advertise-. 
ment might calculate his income and feel that he might afford to pay, let us 
say, $43 a month, and that would be all. But after a few months he finds 
that he had not read with sufficient care the bulky mortgage deed attached 
to his own title deed, and he finds that he has undertaken, not knowing that 
he has done so, to pay monthly assessments for improvements, and that these 
amounted. to very substantial figures, and increased his $43 or $53 a month 
payment sometimes to $103 per month; and that is where the howl arises. 
I have suggested perhaps the inclusion of a clause in our lending contracts to 
‘the effect that the builder make an inquiry and an inspection as to what 
improvements would be required so that when he puts his advertisement in 
the newspapers, he may also include the full monthly payments which would 
take care of additional municipal improvements, so that the buyer will know 
at once what he will have to pay. - | 

The CHAIRMAN: Of course, if the municipality initiates certain local 
improvements on the initiative plan, the builder has no control over that. | 

Mr. CRESTOHL: He can make an investigation in advance and find out what 
they will be, or what they will amount to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Fleming: | 
Q. There was only one builder involved at Regina and one at Van- 
couver?—-A. That is correct. 
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@. What efforts were made after the completion of the houses and the 
ascertainment of the loss to collect from the builder, in each of the two 
cases?—-A. In both cases an effort was made but without success. There are 
outstanding judgments against those builders, and to the best of my knowledge, 
they are not back in business; I think they will have the greatest trouble in get- 
ting back into business; but on actual recovery we were not able to get 
anything. 

@. They have not received any contracts since?—-A. No. 

Mr. FuLForD: I suppose they are bankrupt! 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you turn now to page 10 of Mr. Mansur’s statemeny, 
to “Rental insurance loans.” Are there any questions under that heading? 


By Mr. Ward: 


Q. I shall preface my question with something that was said today; in 
speaking of the areas in which we make loans, I think you said that in urban 
communities of 5,000 or less, the Central Mortgage would lend directly?—A, 
No. They would lend to an owner or on account of, a manse or a doctor’s 
house which is the equivalent of home ownership, although the actual owner- 
ship might be in the name of a church or a municipality. 

Q. I understand you to say that in urban centers of 5,000 or less Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation did not look to private female institutions 
to assist. Is that right?—-A. Not quite. During recent years lending institu- 
tions have been willing to lend in some communities of 5,000 or less, but not 
in all of them. Therefore, up to recent months, we required 2 refusals from a 
lending institution before we were willing to proceed with a direct loan. 
Current circumstances are such, however, that we know that the lending 
institutions are not making loans in those smaller communities and we now 
look upon our demand that the applicant secure two refusal letters as being 
almost vexatious; therefore our policy has been changed so that in communities 
where we know there are not joint loans available through lending institutions, 
we will entertain applications on a direct basis. 

Q. Coming now to my question: there are towns I know, in the province 
of Manitoba, with more than 5,000 where lending institutions have refused 
not because they say: “This is not a good risk”, but because of the cost of 
providing inspectors and the like, and that they get more calls or more satis- 
factory calls from metropolitan areas?—-A. Yes. 

Q. What do you do in cases of that kind? Consider the case of a town of 
6,000 or 7,000, where the private lending institutions do not make loans. What 
do you do in cases like that?—-A. In order to relieve such situations, we are 
now having negotiations with the lending institutions to undertake inspections 
for the lending institutions, in order to encourage the lending institutions. to 
go into these towns to which the hon. member refers; and we say to them: 
“Tf you will make a loan, let us say, in Portage La Prairie, we will undertake 
the required inspections”. Their responsibility will then be limited to the 
employment of a lawyer who is required to make the advances, and we hope 
that some of the difficulty will be met by that technique. I do not believe that 
all of it will be met by that technique, however. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Warp: It is very important. For example, in my home town, Dauphin, 
a town of about 6,500, the private lending institutions have withdrawn from 
making loans. I had a conference with one of the larger loan companies which 
had been lending in Dauphin, and I asked what the experience was there? 
And they said, “Excellent; we have not had a loan in difficulty there”. Yet, 
when you go in there to make a loan, it will not be entertained. 
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Mr. NosEwortHYy: Mr. Mansur, you may or may not answer this question 
as you please; but can you give us your own personal opinion as to whether 
or not it would be in the interests of housing for the government to change 
the policy of direct lending to include communities of over 5,000? 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I find that a very difficult question to answer. 
It is one, I think, which might better be answered by the minister than by 
myself; and if you will agree, I would prefer not to try to answer it because 
I might have to use a degree of overcare in so doing. 

The CHairMAN: Mr. Noseworthy, would you please make a note of your 
question and ask it of the minister when he appears before us: 


By. Mr. Fleming: 

Q. What were the two instances you referred to where it was considered 
in the public interest to make corporation loans having to do with standard 
housing projects?—A. The first case was in Sudbury; a 50 unit apartment house — 
in Sudbury, which we were very anxious to see go along. Through a mistake 
in our own organization, or perhaps through inexpert handling at the time, 
after the builder had got well along, we found that it just did not fit the require- 
ments of rental insurance regulations. It was a. pure, honest-to-goodness 
mistake; and it was felt that we were in a most difficult position if we should 
leave this man high and dry without mortgage financing at all, and he could 
not secure it through private sources. So by arrangement with the owner, we . 
said: ‘Well, what about taking it under section 8, in which it would fit”? And 
he said: “All right”. That was case No. 1. | | 

Q. When was that?—-A. That was in 1948 or 1949, but I will have to check 
that. The second case was a recent one, in 1951. The housing situation is very 
tight in Prince Rupert. In Prince Rupert there was an administration building 
which had been erected by the American army. That administration building 
was a very fine building, and was far more elaborate than an administration 
building would be in the Canadian army, and consequently very well suited to 
conversion into multiple units. In fact, the building was so well suited for 
conversion into multiple units that it fitted all the requirements of the National 
Housing Act standards. Some conversation had gone between us and the 
owners of this building and we had agreed with the lending institution that the 
building was such that the standards could be observed and that it could be 
financed under section 8. 

The owners of the building were a group of public-spirited local citizens 
who had banded together to buy this building from the Americans. I think it 
was acquired through Crown assets, and they had banded together to buy it 
because the town needed housing so badly. Negotiations went along until 
February or March, 1951 at which time changing credit circumstances altered 
the investment intentions of the lending institution, and the lending institutions 
decided that within their investment policy they could not go forward with 
this loan. The owners did not have written commitments from the lending 
institution, and the owners had already the job well under way. The com- 
munity was depending upon the housing units from this source, therefore we 
felt that, after consultation with the government, and in the light of all the 
circumstances, that we should make good a National Housing loan commitment, 
which had been given to them verbally and subsequently withdrawn by the 
lending institutions. Those were the two cases. 

Q@. Have the ultimate results been satisfactory?—-A. In both cases the 
ultimate results have been excellent. In fact, in the case of Prince Rupert, 
there are 54 units. Our loan is $175,000, which means about $3,300 per unit 
for 850 feet of the best looking apartment house space you ever saw in your 
life. I would say it is a very, very choice mortgage. . 
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Q. I asked a question about loans to limited dividend corporations in 


municipalities. It is the policy of Central Mortgage to admit low rental hous- 


ing corporations to be organized by municipalities. It was not so originally. 
I recall that I had some experience with it as an alderman of the city of 
Toronto back in 1944; we tried to organize a limited dividend housing cor- 
poration, but it was completely rejected because we were told that it was 
against your policy to permit a municipality to form such a corporation. Are 
there any strings attached to the recognition you give to the right of a muni- 
cipality—I mean a municipal government as such—to form a limited dividend 
housing corporation?—A. Section 9 requires that there be independent and 
efficient management of limited dividend housing corporations. Under gov- 
ernment policy, the word “independent” was one which was an obstacle in 


-the way of direct loans to a municipality. In examining this problem it 


occurred to us that the obstacle arose by reason of the municipal control of 
the project. So we suggested to the applicants who were interested on the 
one hand, and to the government on the other, that the policy of the govern- 
ment would not be offended if we could protect the independent nature of 
the management; so we worked out a solution which seemed to do that, 
whereby the municipality may meet the requirements of a limited dividend 
project. We require that in the articles of incorporation notwithstanding the 
ownership of perhaps all the shares by the municipality, there be a provision 
that the majority of the directors will not be aldermen or representatives from 
the city council, but shall be individual representative people within the com- 
munity; and in the articles of incorporation the municipality further covenants 
that they will not vote their shares to give themselves control of the Board of 
Directors. Under those circumstances we will proceed with what is generally 
known as loans under section 9 to a municipality. 

Q. Have you got a breakdown in regard to those recognized, limited divi- 
dend housing corporations, as between those sponsored by a municipal govern- 
ment and those sponsored by other organizations such as service clubs, and 
boards of trade?—-A. The only two that I can remember—and I think I am 
correct in this—are Burlington, where the equity was made available from 
a trust fund held by the municipality which was bequeathed to it for this 
very purpose. There was a $3,000 equity required, of which $2,000 had been 
bequeathed to the municipality for that purpose and the extra $1,000 came 
from a service club. Case two is at Owen Sound where the municipality 
made an application to the Ontario Municipal Board for the right to borrow 
money for the equity,’ and it was granted. And case three is a project cur- 
rently being constructed in York township, for elderly couples; one hundred 
and twenty-seven units which are proceeding under the same circumstances. 
I think those are the only three where this municipal content is present. 

Mr. HUNTER: Where is the location of that project in York township? 


The WITNESS: I have not the exact location, although I have been out to 
it. But I would be glad to get it for the committee. 

Mr. FLEMING: That is not the one where the Jewish home is? 

The WITNESS: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to hurry the committee unduly in regard 
to the general consideration of the report; but several members of the com- 
mittee have indicated to me that they would like to reach the place soon which 
we indicated for discussion. Therefore, I wonder if it is the wish of the 
committee that I should call the headings of Mr. Mansur’s statement, because 
we have now had three meetings and we are only at page 10. Would you 
be willing that I now throw the meeting open for any general questions on 
the report? 
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Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I would a that we proceed Saar apN 
by paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well. = 


Mr. HELLYER: I think probably that the questions so far have been of a 
general nature and that is why our progress has been slow. 
The CHAIRMAN: “Veterans’ Rental Housing.” 


Mr. Lainc: Mr. Chairman, that question is very important with us in 
Vancouver because I think a larger than ordinary number of veterans took 
their discharge in Vancouver. There is a project there known as the Fraser- 
view project. It is a very fine project, and the recent decision of Central 
Mortgage to complete the full 1100 units has been very well received by our 
people in Vancouver. It is almost a model project. A great deal of money 
was spent in changing the original grade system of the streets, the contours, 
and it is in a marvellous location view-wise; and by and large I think a very 
very fine joh has been done there. I think the corporation is fortunate in having 
a very select group of tenants too. But I would like to look at it—because 
it is a very large project involving 1100 homes in the ultimate—from a long. 
range point of view, particularly since a number of the present tenants would 
like to buy their homes. I would like to ask Mr. Mansur what the policy 
is in reference to it. I would like to say as well at this point that recent 
contracts which have been let are somewhat higher than before, and there has 
been an increase in the rent apportioned across all the properties. I think 
it is in the nature of $1.50 a month, which is probably the smallest rental 
increase ever experienced in the Dominion of Canada, and I would like to say 
that it is not objected to by any of the tenants whatsoever. But I would like 
to know what the long range policy is. Over a long period, maintenance of 
the ground, the installation of gradings and so on will be required of the 
owners, not of the tenants, and I am wondering what is going to happen, for 
example, in the case of a fellow who loves to have a garden and who looks 
‘after it well, if he is put up against a fellow who does not care to have a 
garden or who does not look after it well. I have had many discussions with 
many of them and they are very anxious to find out. I wonder if Mr. Mansur 
could, for a moment, review the situation so far as the agreement with the 
city in respect to taxes and so on is concerned, and whether or not he would 
consider a policy of selling, in the case of a tenant who would like to buy? 
By and large, it is a very, very satisfactory project, and you are doing a great 
job, and the tenants are a very high class. 


The WITNESS: The present policy of the government is that Central 
Mortgage sell munition workers houses,,and veterans’ rental units built up 
to and including the 1947 program. 


Mr. FRASER: That would be under Wartime Housing, would it not? 


The WITNESS: We took over the operations of Wartime Housing late in 1946; 
it is a mixed operation, shall I say. For the houses which are built under the 
1948-1949 program the government has indicated to us that they would like 
these to remain in a rental position. There are some 12,000 units. 

The Fraserview project to which reference has been made is one of the 
1948-49 group and has not yet been put in a sales position. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that long arguments can be made for and against the sale of 
these individual units depending entirely on whether you are a proponent of 
home ownership or whether you are one who feels that you need this type 
of rental housing within the community. I have no opinion to express on it, 
but that we should carry on to the best of our ability the present wishes 
of the government which are that the 1948-49 projects shall remain in a 
rental position. If I may put it this way, my understanding of the reasons for 
such government policy—perhaps I am getting on thin ice here—is that these 
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projects are but very recently completed and in fact, in certain cases, the 

final construction costs are not yet known, because when you are doing a 
project of the size of Renfrew or Fraserview, it takes a long time. Our 
experience also is that it is not right to sell one of those projects until the 
project has reached a certain degree of maturity, and has settled down. 
Another reason I think the government might have had in mind is that 
the agreement with the municipality is rather different to that which it was 
up to 1947; it provides absolute freedom for Central Mortgage to sell or not 
to sell; and no re-negotiation is necessary under such an agreement. I would 
say that since the 1948-49 projects do not require municipal re-negotiation, 
there does not seem to be any reason that they should be tied in with previous 
projects. Everyone of them required concurrence of the municipality. I think 
those are many of the reasons for the government position. As far as we 
are concerned, we just proceed. We sell up to 1947, and the rest of them 
remain in a rental position. 


By Mr. Laing: 

Q. You think that the chief reason foo retaining them in a rental position 
is that this was a rental project and it is not even completed yet?—A. I think 
that is broadly true at Fraserview; but we have had 1948-49 projects that are 
completed. 

Q. We have now completed, in our review, the rental projects required for 
veterans. Do you think there is any liability of there being any change in that 
policy as a result of Korea?—-A. Mr. Chairman, that is a little out of my field. 
I have no idea what the government’s attitude might be in respect to men 
returning from the Korea area. I just do not know. But I would make one 
observation and it is that until 1949, that is, until the amendment to the National 
Housing Act, under which section 35 was introduced, the veterans’ rental pro- 
gram was the only manner in which the Federal Government was able to 
participate in rental housing. After the amendment introducing section 35 was 
approved by parliament a new instrument was developed and it is now possible 
for the federal government to participate in rental housing in partnership with 
the province. And it seems to me that one of the main reasons for the continua- 
tion of the veterans’ rental housing programs has disappeared now that an 
alternative course is available under the National Housing Act. I might say, 
Mr. Chairman, and this is nothing but an observation, that for any long term 
program of publicly owned rental housing, participation—financial and admini- 
strative—of the municipality and the province, in my opinion, is absolutely 
essential. In our experience we had the greatest of difficulty acting as a kind of 
lone wolf in this field. We tried as best we could to observe the amenities with 
all municipalities. We kept the provinces informed of what was going on. I do 
not think there is too much criticism due our department, but it is very diffi- 
cult for a federal agency to operate in a field which is within the administrative 
and jurisdictional control of the province and its emanation, the municipality. 

Q. Is it any harder than attempting to get complete co-operation from 
government on three levels?—-A. I may be able to answer that question a little 
better in a year or two, but I view our present circumstances very favourably 
in comparison to our experience in the past. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. Mr. Chairman, we will be coming to section 35 in a couple of pages 
over, but I was wondering if Mr. Mansur would tell us with regard to Fraser- 
view how the prices at which you have contracted for the construction of these 
remaining houses now compare with the prices you would have paid at the 
time you curtailed construction a year ago.—A. Mr. Chairman, I think I can 
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best answer that question by referring to the index figures. That is not, “Favbe 
a complete answer, but for a question that has certain elements of hypothesis 
in it I think it is about the only way we can do it. 

Q. I do not think it will be much help to quote any national figures ‘nese 
you have the figures for Vancouver.—A. I would guess that the price increase, 
bearing in mind the Vancouver situation in the year 1951, and that is approxi- 
mately the period to which you refer, was probably of the order of about 65 
cents a square foot, and on a thousand feet, $650 a unit. 

Q. $650 a unit, and there were about 500 units, in round figures, on which 
you stopped construction. On your resuming construction now, is it fair to say 
that it is going to cost approximately $325,000 more to build these houses now 
than it would have cost if you had proceeded with that construction a year ago 
and had not stopped construction when you did?—A. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know—there were a lot of factors present in 1951 that led to the cover neue 
decision not to proceed. 


By Mr. Laing: 


@. It is set out in the first page of your nual report.—A. I think it 
probably is a fact, however, whether the figure is $325,000 or $125,000, that the 
houses would have been completed for a lesser price had the construction been 
completed by, say, the end of 1951 than when we anticipate, perhaps the end 
of 1952. Does that answer your question? 

Q. It is not quite a complete answer. I was not going into the other factors. 
That may be a question of government policy and we have been eschewing 
that subject very scrupulously in this committee up to the moment. What I 
wanted to get is the best estimate we could arrive at as to what it is costing 
now more than it would have cost to have proceeded with the construction a 
year ago instead of stopping it at that time. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be only fair to the witness te give him an | 


opportunity to file an answer to that question at a later meeting. 


Mr. FLEMING: He has not asked for it, but I would not object to his taking 
time on it. The figure he gave was $650 a unit, and the number of units was 
494—_I said 500—and just working that out it is approximately $325,000. 

’ Mr. Larne: Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this, too, and I think Mr. 
Mansur should investigate the possibility that they are being built cheaper 
today in the light of his statement on page 1, because the construction was set 
aside on account of the great defence building which brought about a keen 
shortage of supplies at that very time but which has changed since. At that 
time there was a very keen shortage of building supplies in the Vancouver area. 

Mr. FLEMING: At what time? ; 

Mr. Laine: At the time the building was stopped in Fraserview. There 
was also a very keen shortage of builders. 

Mr. FLEMING: The supply situation changed very rapidly soon after that 
decision, because, and I think Mr Laing will agree, there was a plentiful supply 
of building materials there early last fall. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the postponed depreciation item in the budget 
worked miracles. 


Mr. Laine: Your question refers to that particular point at aa con- 


struction in Fraserview ceased. 


Mr. FLEMING: My suggestion is it should have continued. If it had con- 
tinued at that time the construction costs would be much less than the 
cost today. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you agree that Mr. Mansur should have more time 
to answer that, Mr. Fleming? 
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Mr. FLEMING: If it is Mr. Mansur’s opinion that he requires it. After all 
we want Mr. Mansur’s opinion about it, not the opinion of a member of the 
- committee. 

Mr. LAING: You gave your opinion. You said it would cost $350,000 more 
at today’s price. 

Mr. FLEMING: That was merely a calculation based on the figure of $650 
per unit given by Mr. Mansur. There was no element of opinion in it at all. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 

Q. If we want information, were not tenders called at the time last year?— 
A. Yes, tenders were called in late 1950 and, if I remember correctly, in very 
early 1951, and the prices were most unsatisfactory. I had in mind, that per- 
haps the prices bid immediately prior to our unwillingness to proceed as against 
prices bid when the work was resumed might be the best answer to the 
question. 

Q. That would be the comparison?—A. I would be able to get those figures, 
which might be satisfactory as an answer. 

Mr. FLEMING: You prefer to have time to study them? 

The WITNESS: Yes, I would prefer time to get the actual figures. I think 
it is pretty absolute and it does not need any study. 

Mr. Larinc: There are various stories circulating in Vancouver that we 
have a backlog of some 3,000 or 4,000 veterans still requesting this type of 
accommodation. I take it that not all of these are in a position to pay the 
rentals and there is probably a good deal of it represents duplication of 
applications for housing. Have you any figures? 

The WITNESS: I have a report from our regional supervisor in British 
Columbia received about six months ago. I would like it confirmed as to the 
present situation, but my understanding is that of the 3,307 applications held 
by us as at May 5, 1952 by the time you take economic requirements, suitability 
requirements and various other things, it waters down and my opinion is, and 
I would like to confirm this—I think we may have some difficulty out of that 
3,307 finding tenants for the balance of these 500 units. 


By Mr. Fraser: 

Q. With regard to the Hatton property in Peterborough, where you are 
removing the houses—they are Wartime Housing—those people who are now 
in the houses there will have to find homes. Now, will they be given any 
extra priorities for other rental Central Mortgage units in Peterborough?— 
A. Mr. Chairman, the 125 houses which are now under discussion with the 
council at Peterborough are the last of our rental units in Peterborough. 

Q. You have some in the McKellar property but there are very few? You 
are gradually selling them?—A. The policy is to sell them. You will recall 
the agreement as to war workers’ houses was that the municipality could 
demand removal of the houses six months after the declaration of the end 
of hostilities. It appears that the city of Peterborough is not anxious to 
retain these houses in the Hatton property very much longer. In fact, they 
have served us formal notice that we must remove the houses by June 30, 
1953. Being under that notice from the municipality and knowing the diffi- 
culties of securing vacant possession which we must have before demolition 
can take place, we have nine or ten empty houses in Peterborough. As yet 
they are not moved from Peterborough and whether we will move them or 
sell them for removal from site we have not determined. I may say we 
have some use for those houses other than in Peterborough. 
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Q. You called for tenders for removal on April 7, 1952. That was only 
for five houses. You had others?—A: That is correct, but our bids were so 
unsatisfactory that we just were not interested. I hesitate to say very much 
about this because of the fact that. there is a bit of a difference of opinion in 
Peterborough as to what should happen. 

Q@. There is quite a difference on account of the shortage of rental houses 
in our city.—A. We are under contract with the city of Peterborough, and 
the present situation is that we must give vacant possession of the land, which 
incidentally belongs to us, by June 30, 1953. All we can do is try to make 
as much money as possible out of those vacant houses, either by sectionalizing 
them and moving them to places where we can use them, or by selling them 
for removal from site. 

Q. Would it be possible for you to move them and rent them again ?— 
A. Mr. Chairman, I am told in a report from our regional supervisor in 
Ontario that the city of Peterborough got together with the surrounding 
municipalities and decided that. those houses may not be put within a very 
substantial radius of the city of Peterborough. That is their privilege, together 
with that of the adjoining municipalities, and I hold no brief against what 
they have decided, but I think it is very difficult, Mr. Chairman, for them to 
have it both ways; either they tell us to get the houses out or they tell us to 
renovate the houses, or they tell us to rent the houses as is. Any one of the three 
is quite satisfactory to us, but the present tendency to blame Central Mortgage 
for the lack of rental housing in Peterborough when it is the municipality 
itself which is telling us to move the houses out, does not appeal to my sense 
of reason. I make no suggestion that the hon. member is in favour of such 
attitude. | 

Q. I am just thinking of the tenants there. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Could I suggest that we have no further questions on 
war houses until we clean up this question of the veterans’ rental housing, 
and under that we are taking up the paragraph on page 10, the paragraphs on 
pages 12 and 13, and Housing Enterprises, I take it, on page 14. I am just 
serving notiée now so that we will not have to call these headings apain, Are 
there any further questions on veterans’ rental housing? 


By Mr. Fulford: 

Q. In the case of veterans who have served in the Canadian armed forces 
since the cessation of hostilities in the Second World War who live in com- 
munities where there are no veterans’ rental housing units available, will 
those veterans be given a preference on new projects which are completed by 
the Central Mortgage?—-A. The only new projects to. be completed by Central 
Mortgage are those which are done in partnership with the provinces. The 
understanding with the province in connection with those projects does not 
contemplate a veterans’ preference. . 

Q@. I have in my own constituency, in the city of Brockville, a veteran who 
has come back from Korea. Suppose that he were in need of a house, would . 
he be given any priorities in that big building project that will soon be started 
there?—A. I cannot speak for the province, and it is the province that controls 
the local housing authority, but I would think that the local housing authority, 
whose job in life is to serve local needs, would look pretty sympathetically on 
such a case and would rate that veteran high in the light of all circumstances. 

Q. In other words, it would *be the human thing to do.—A. That is my 
opinion and I would hope that the housing authority -vill have a high social 
_sense in that respect. 
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Mr. Larne: Has Mr. Mansur a breakdown of the cost of the improvements 
_ in Fraserview? I am speaking now of the rather marvellous road system, side- 
_ walks, etc., in relation to the cost per house. 

The WITNESS: Yes; I have not it with me as I did not anticipate that ques- 
tion, but we could give you a cost breakdown of the services in Fraserview. 


The CHAIRMAN: At our next meeting. 


By Mr. Laing: 

Q. Were those standards set by the city?—-A. Yes, the standards were set 
by the city, leavened by our experience along the same lines with the city at 
Renfrew. We had a very enlightening experience with the city at Renfrew, 
and so when we came to Fraserview it was all down in black and white; it was 
part and parcel of the deal and we did not have to waste the money at Fraser- 
view that we were forced to waste at Renfrew. 

Q. If I had any criticism, my criticism would be that it is too lovely for 
the houses.—A. Mr. Chairman, it is according to Vancouver standards. 

_, Q. I see. 


Mr. FrAsER: Nothing could be too good for Fraserview! 

Mr. Lainc: You are referring to the name, I presume! 

Would you give us that breakdown, Mr. Mansur? 

Mr. FLEMING: There will be a number of questions in committee with 
regard to section 35. It is referred to on page 12 under federal-provincial hous- 
ing projects (c), and then on page 21 it is mentioned again under public housing. 
I suppose it would be better if we grouped our questions at the one time, Mr. 
Chairman, but in which place are we to take them? 

The CHAIRMAN: My own suggestion is that with the completion of the item 
we have now been discussing we should move over to home improvement and 
home extension loans, a totally different subject, and pick up the one you have 
mentioned when we come to it on page 19 or 20. I believe the intervening 
pages have been covered. 

Mr. FLEMING: Well, it really comes more on page 21 than on page 19. 

The CHAIRMAN: I realize that home improvements and home extension 
; loans are a totally different subject, but I believe we are down, to that subject 
: now. 

a Mr. ‘NosEwortuy: May we have a brief resume of the Housing Enterprise 
project before we pass over that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we leave defence housing? 

Mr. NOSEWoRTHY: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will find that on page 14. 

The WITNESS: At the end of hostilities in Europe the government went 
into negotiations with the life insurance companies hoping they would be 
in a position to take on the production of some of the housing -that was 
obviously necessary to look after heavy repatriation. This arrangement was 
entered into between the government and the lending institutions in the 
year 1945. Central Mortgage was formed January 1, 1946 and, therefore, 
what I say is my general knowledge of what has happened. I would like to 
make it perfectly clear that I was not a participant in that particular arrange- 
ment. We fell heir to it. The companies were rather apprehensive about 
doing this. They realized that they had never had any experience in the 
housing field. They had made mortgage loans but had never built a house 
in their lives. They were rather fearful of the position of life insurance 
companies as a large landlord and they were also fearful of the risk involved. 
As a result, the National Housing Act was. changed late in 1945 to create a 
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marriage between section 9, the limited dividend section of the Act, anda 


new section 11, which refers to Institutional Housing Companies, and the 
net effect of that marriage was that the government would make, through 
its agency, at that time the National Housing administration, and subsequently 
Central Mortgage, a 90 per cent loan under the terms of section 9. The 


lending institutions would carry on the management, both in construction 4 


and subsequently rental, and would invest the remaining 10 per cent. Section 
11, which was introduced in 1945, made provision that the life insurance 
companies would be guaranteed both as to principal and a 24 per cent return 
upon the 10 per cent so invested. This arrangement having been made, Housing 
Enterprises put together quite a substantial organization in Toronto, controlled 
by a committee of relatively senior life insurance executives, and proceeded 
to operate as a housing corporation in the construction stages. They attempted 
to find land in our various cities and proceeded with projects designed to meet 
the needs in those cities. Now, I think, Mr. Chairman, that is background 
and I can think of no better way to continue the story, if I may, than to 
read from page 10 of our report of 1947, in which the directors say: 


Early in 1947, it became apparent that Housing Enterprises of 
Canada Ltd. could not produce a desirable type of housing at the cost 
levels originally contemplated. It was decided to approve no new 
projects in 1947 and that the activities of the company would be limited to . 
the completion of projects already under construction. In August, 1947, 
representatives of the life insurance companies which owned Housing 
Enterprises of Canada Ltd. and its subsidiary companies approached the 
government and requested that the corporation take control of the 
companies. The government considered it advisable to accede to this 
request and for the corporation to assume control of the companies. 
On September 4, 1947, all outstanding capital stock was transferred to 
the corporation for $750.00. The corporation advanced the sum of 
$3,742,781.17 to retire the outstanding debentures of the parent company, 
which debentures were guaranteed by the corporation. Mortgage con- 
struction advances were continued and as at December 31, 1947, totalled 
$18,642,160.67. Winding up procedures have been instituted and the 
charters of the parent company and ‘its subsidiaries will be surrendered. . 
Title to the 32 rental housing projects will be transferred into the 
name of the corporation and the mortgage advances will be liquidated. 
Of the 3,313 rental units, 2,847 had been completed and rented by 
December 31, 1947. It is anticipated all units will be ready for occupancy 
early in 1948. 


Since then, as I mentioned in my statement, the units have been 
absorbed right into the stock of rental units owned by the corporation and 
for all purposes have become veterans’ rental units subject to the allocation 
policy and all other policies. The legal wind-up of Housing Enterprises of | 
Canada Ltd., which was probably more difficult to do than it was to put 
together, was completed about two months ago and Housing Enterprises is 
no longer in existence. I may say the great difficulty of winding up Housing 
Enterprises was because Housing Enterprises had entered into 50-year agree- 
ments with municipalities and we had to negotiate ourselves out of about 10 
of the most uncomfortable situations you ever saw in your life. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. The whole thing was an instructive experiment?—A. Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, I know I got some education from it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions, Mr. Noseworthy? 
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Mr. NosewortHYy: One more question: What is the total cost to Central 
Mortgage? Could Mr. Mansur tell us what was the total loss to Central Mortgage 
of this undertaking? 

The CHAIRMAN: The total cost? 

Mr. FLEMING: No, the total loss he asked for. 

The CHAIRMAN: Loss or cost? 

Mr. NOSEworTHY: Loss. 


The WITNESS: That cannot be determined as yet because, although we have 
taken a loss on the properties which we have disposed of, we are still the 
owner of some substantial rental property and, indeed, the balance of some 
individual units. The loss to date, I think is mentioned in my report. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, on page 14, $2,050,000. 

The WITNESS: I do not want to seem to avoid that question, but take 
Vancouver (A) and (B), New Westminster, Edmonton, the two projects in 
Montreal, I just do not know what the future holds for them. The loss is 
around $2,200,000 in all, but as to these rental projects, I just do not know. 

Mr. NOSEworTHy: You say the corporation put $3 million into the projects, 
$3 million to get control of the debentures? 

The WITNESS: Yes, it was $3 million, made up by purchasing the debentures 
representing the equity and some underadvances on the mortgage account. In 
all, Mr. Noseworthy, Housing Enterprises’ capital investment, including 
their cost of overhead during the period of construction, and interest on money 
invested, was about $26 million. Had it gone through as anticipated then, of 
course, the equity of the life insurance companies would have been $2,600,000 
after the accounts were all adjusted. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. How many houses belonging to the corporation in the overall picture 
‘—no doubt most of those taken over from Wartime Housing—have you been 
called on to demolish and remove? Have you a total?—A. The total number— 
and I think this is an answer to the question—removed from site, which I 
think is an answer to the question, is 182. 

Q@. Is that for the whole of Canada?—-A. For the whole of Canada, and that 
is against about 19,000 war workers’ houses which were built. Now, I think that 
figure includes Nobel. Mr. Chairman, it is 182 to date. You will remember 
that on page 12 I mention four projects in which there might be potentially 
some 1,500 of them, which might be, at a later date, removed from site. 

Mr. FRASER: You have no agreement with the municipalities regarding 
them? 

The WitTNEsSs: No, we have only an extension from them of their right 
to ask for removal—in the case of Hamilton, till 1955, in the case of Windsor, 
I think that also in 1955, and North Vancouver is 1953. At the end of those 
periods the municipalities will reassume all the rights which they had under 
the original agreements and might call upon us to remove those houses. In 
the case of Windsor and Hamilton, the houses are located in areas which under 
their current town planning would seem to require better houses. In the case 
of North Vancouver, the houses are located in an area reserved for industrial 
use by the city of North Vancouver, and the case of Peterborough is similar 
to Windsor and Hamilton where they do not think the houses are good enough 
for the area. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that in none of these four cases, 
nor in any of those we have been required to remove, has the municipality 
been the least bit unreasonable. I think if we had any views it would be 
rather on the other side, that houses have been left due to the pressure for 
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rental houses, which we felt should have been removed. I have felt quite 


strongly. about 14 units located right on the Queen Elizabeth Way near St. 
Catharines. I am sorry we were not ees to remove those houses. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. It would seem you have done effective work in regard to maintenance 
of these houses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any pattern or program of maintenance that you follow?—A. 
Yes, when we go to the municipality and ask for the permission for sale and 
relief from the terms of the contract we undertake that we will put a permanent 
concrete foundation under the houses. When we lift the house we will repair 

all the sills, we will put in a brick chimney and, generally, will bring the houses 
up to a much higher standard than at which they were originally built. The 
actual maintenance follows our usual pattern. I take a certain amount of pride 
in that maintenance. The maintenance is twice as good and costs half as much 
as it was under Wartime Housing Limited, and I take considerable pride in the 
quality of our maintenance, which has had the effect of making these houses 
desirable for people to live in and, equally important, making it possible for 
the municipality to face local public opinion in agreeing to renegotiation. 

Q. Apart from what Wartime Housing did in that respect, you have never 
constructed any houses without basements?—-A. Mr. Chairman, the final part of 
the 1947 program was without basements, but generally those agreements had 
been entered into with the municipalities and were inheritors of the agree- 
ments. When I say that we put basements under the ‘48’s and ‘49’s, generally 
that is right. There are certain places, for instance, where we were building 
houses—as indeed we did for the Department of National Defence on Sea 
Island in Vancouver—a slab obviously is called for because if you were to dig 
down two feet you would get into water. Certain other-places in British Colum- 
bia, where there was a rock formation and it would have cost $2,000 to build 
800 feet of basement, we have also used slabs, so some of the 1948 and 1949’s 
have no basements. They were built on slabs, but for local reasons, and I think 
in every case the house was so designed to provide above grade utility rooms 
of lesser size, of course, to replace the basement. Our policy was a basement 
in everything unless there was some good reason for not doing so. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Your 1947 houses were mostly all wood, though, were they not?—A. The 
1947 houses of the veteran rental housing had concrete foundations under them. 

Q. Yes, but they were of wood frames?—A. Yes. 

Mr. FuLForD: Some had aluminum. 

The WITNESS: It was Central Mortgage which went into aluminum siding. 

Mr. FRASER: You got into trouble, too, on some of them? 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Of the houses you took over from Wartime Housing, which were built 
without basements, how many remain without basements now?—-A. The ques- 
tion is, when we put in these permanent foundations how many of the war 
workers’ units were given a full basement treatment at that time? Is that what 
you mean? 

Q@. Yes. This was a lively question, you will remember, when wartime 
houses were being built, and I am asking you now of these houses which you 
took over from Wartime Housing which were built without basements, remain 
without basements now?—-A. If the houses are in a rental position they all 
remain without basements now. If the houses are sold, the new owner in many 
cases has himself put in a basement, but of those in our possession we have 
_installed no basements in veterans’ units which were inherited from Wartime 
Housing. 
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Mr. FRASER: You ee, an agreement? 

Mr. FLEmInNG: Either veterans’ or defence workers’ houses? I am thinking of 
anything you took over from Wartime Housing. 

The WITNESS: War workers’ houses were all built on cedar posts, you 
will remember, and our agreement with the municipality was that we agreed 
to put them on concrete footings, repair the sills, build a brick chimney, take 
out the dry rot and generally put them in shape. In a number of cases, perhaps 
as high as 30 per cent, the owner said to us, “‘you have a tender for $800 for 
this work, will you give us the $800 and let us do the work of putting in a full 
basement?” and our answer to that was ‘“‘yes’’, so there have been a great num- 
ber of additional basements installed with our money being used as the partial 
payment. 


Mr. Fraser: That is what I was going to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FLEMING: You could give us the total at a later time, the figure I asked 
you. , 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we agreed that we have reached page 18 and at our 
next sitting we will take up home improvement and home extension loans? 

Mr. FLEMING: I have two or three more questions to ask on these pages 
between 14 and 18. 

The CHAIRMAN: In looking at the list of committee meetings, tomorrow 
afternoon looks to be reasonably clear. Is the committee wilfing to sit at four 
o’clock tomorrow, and could you be here at four o’clock, Mr. Mansur? The other 
committees are commencing to sit with great regularity and it is going to be 
very difficult for us to work our meetings. in. However, we will try tomorrow 
afternoon at four o’clock. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


PLANTS CERTIFIED BY THE MINISTER OF, DEFENCE PRODUCTION TO 
QUALIFY UNDER THE DEFENCE WORKERS’ HOUSING LOANS REGULATIONS 


fe si Ne ce eee ee ee ence see eee eee ee rea aware asta epee ey rE ee ee 
eS SS ee ESS SSS 68085808 6 05858—8——0—0950 8 


Region Location Industry Date Certified 
Maritime: feu, Dartmouth, awa: Fairey Aviation Company of Canada 
TAMA VGC oo ee eee en SEE Sy aap eatete eS February 25, 1952 
Pea hae ae Sa tee ees Cossor (Canada) Limited... Jie... April 4, 1952 
Guebeer ks Arvida and Isle 49 i 
. : Malione tot ena Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited|March 4, 1952 
Cartier ville.<.006').. ViCanadair Lintited: (aay eae ae November 6, 1951 
Quebec City and 
Valcartier. is aor} Canadian Arsenals Limited, Dominion 


‘ATsenal 4 VISION sec ke ae nee ater December 18, 1952 
St. Dominique and 
Vabley field. ai. she Canadian Arsenals Limited, Explosives 
DTV ISEOT hoe A Res cana ney nay an te 

St. Paull’Ermite..... Canadian Arsenals Limited, Filling 


LTV ISTON OS See ee as ee earn ae 


December 18, 1951 
December 18, 1951 


Orel aes nk Geen mney Sorel-Industries Limited................ November 6, 1951 
Lear? gc Aen Paes IATA AEs Oo COMER ah ee Dowty Equipment of Canada Ltd...... November 6, 1951 
Dindas ee ee ik John Bertram and Sons Limited........ January 10, 1952 
CEG ee Ca ae ets The R. McDougall Company Ltd....... February 25, 1952 
Etobicoke...... Rene: Canadian Steel Improvement Limited. .|January 28, 1952 
TING Saye Wee ee es Canadian ‘Arsenals Limited, Gun 
Ammunition Division. os; eat lees December 18, 1951 
Long: Branch v2.52) 3 Canadian Arsenals Limited, Small Arms 
I LVASTOTI Siar ets ee deen am sotaivetian gales a December 18, 1951 
Malton. 20 eee AA EV Roe of Canada: Lidice os ic ING VERIDemGwieet 
Rentrews veut :. |Cockshutt Equipment Company, Air- 
CEALG DIVISION, 20550 eas SUR AC At November 6, 1951 
TRENT OW ic Lovee) Light Alloys Limited........... eg eco November 6, 1951 
Sarnia. 3 tives ere, Canadian Oil Companies Limited...... April 26, 1952 
Scarborowg hc eects. Canadian Arsenals Limited, Instrument 
and) Radar I1y ston: yes aie ap December 18, 1951 
Prater s ea tek) PATI RORAM GH [ois Uae Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited......... March 26, 1952 
; Cal eamy ir aise aun Canadian Pacific Airlines (Repairs)..... January 10, 1952 
Fort William-Port 
ATOR Urine ee oe Canadian Car and Foundry Limited....| November 6, 1951 
BrisisaColum bias, | ETAL s tics cd ees oe oe The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 


Company of Canada, Limited.........|March 25, 1952 
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SUMMARY OF LOSSES ON JOINT LOANS UNDER THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACTS 
(1938 AND 1944) TO APRIL 30, 1952 


: é Home Government Charged Total 
Location Builder owner loss to. ©.GLEx loss 
$ $ cts 
Maritime Region 
DRIMOMIRI EG, ANG Hao tes eal ele lak wo awe ea 366 98 
(OS A ee A oe , ae 64 72 
Regional Sub-total...... 0 2 431 70 
Quebec Region 
Cap de la Madeleine.........|.............. ».¢ 190 45 511, 35 761 80 
ot eg LP ee, SO A Bo 2 le eee x 95 00 285 00 380 00 
eR eth ase id ale HEA seas we w casi x 134 51 288 87 423 38 
oP Bre Oe ie a eae cae 5 x 172 82 383 95 556 57 
EES (RE Mag eA Re RCRD pon eS x 681 01. 1,970 18 2,651 19 
Regional Sub-total..... .|- 0 5 1,273 59 3,499 35 4,772 94 
Ontario Region 
WE IAS SUT oS Saddle 3 Bae ».« 299 68 899 05 1,198 73 
RIL yy in i ie let oh Sea tew ate idly 5 x 152° 72 458 15 610 87 
Regional Sub-total...... 0 2 452 40 1,357 °20 1,809 60 
Prairie Region 
POM, OSE. ee wads chives >, Seal We ee te eS ieee 174 72 369 33 544 05 
re = ig UNI eae Ce Re oA e ar 119 81 206 49 326 30 
* Pe I ee Ae EIN fe “Cpa Be coo an 327 64 828 12 1,155 76 
ba SORE MY NSB Sc Perea ae boy Rg Se UE 241 92 579 78 821 70 
i Ree ee ear ee at ay Wa vmetas f-5 314 48 793 07 1,107 55 
. APP eR a For a8 b, © ike LAE a Oe 232 54 558 93 791 47 
s te ane SEL PRL? ftw einem steaies. «4 ‘ 274 58 621 12 895 70 
6 Vl SE re Se a ig inet epee am 273 79 682 68 956 47 
” LORS Ear ase es Se sot ba te SR ae 88 33 81 63 169 96 
. afi Pigoe RCP ons [iar hatesla deck 56 93 26 88 83 81 
% 5 en Mery ewe eT DGD bre RN! ed Khoa 127 48 223 25 350 73 
is, coke} lle FAS PA Pine ey 2D, gh RON Carian Sno 482 67 1;.291..87.¢ 1,774 24 
i Se SOMME Tie oats ates fe EEN Renee tae, Mire 354 83 904 15 1,258 98 
- it a eT Re B, Syl Big ere eae ey 167 20 344 61 511 81 
<3 A TIE ee WE eee XAG |e etn: x Aa te aie 147 57 282 43 430 00 
3 tag yt ae ae og Spe 9. Oe as Sea hah RRS 470 16 1,259 54 1,729 70 
“ Bed) Che Geen vid Ae: a ee cae Ma cast ad tee 3387 53 865 56 1,208 09 
- » Na es ae I Be Oe B05 eae eee. Ate e 302 16 750 58 1,052 74 
- 17 ER ae ens BO a ia Faigle Cte 411 98 1,075 60 1,487 58 
% RRA RE os RR ed cig AL Mh Nie Sr gee ieee et 481 13 1,283 05 1,764 18 
rs Ra wiih, ad hia BN Ae RN er YEP 329 43 - 844 60 1,174 03 
. eT aceite Cds aikae, PAG it noi toa es 195 69 436 74 632 43 
. ca BNA hip n ARAaR C0 ae A ee Ae 280 51 677 83 958 34 
“ og Del Raa near ene Wiley PRIOR eae 187 85 _ 428 05 615 90 
ot SRE Sa Se 1 OT TEE St «119 75 200 07 319 82 
se ely OR OI Se ee ON RAHA ot se 310 70 764 24 1,074 94 
4 Bay aie oe ys ia hee, iB Ct ae ee 217 85 467 29 685 14 
x al? ai Rc 20 UN eo Ne aad a Pe 470 77 1,237 44 1,708 21 
Regional Sub-total...... Cela EE a ee 7,500 00 18,084 63 25,584 63 
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SUMMARY OF LOSSES ON JOINT LOANS UNDER THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACTS » 
(19388 AND 1944) TO APRIL 30, 1952—Cone. : 


. Government Charged Total 
Hopson loss to. PGi loss 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
B.C. Region 

MWATLCOU VED. ccf) ea er aa es 350 (06 1,067 31 1,423 08 
Se imtant eh eliiy Mi Gt BOO CL 1,067 31 1,423 08 
Hh ek EW = NE Sapna AY 378 08 1,134 24 1,512 382 
RE eS Le Bahan pads 378 08 1,134 24 Li 5t2o2 
Beau Es Cur dae uubely ae ‘ 650 28 1,950 838 2,601 11 
BPs VPM alas dete sai hee ae 584 41. 1,753 24 2,337 65 
: Ul ameNe Meskca anct Gama 603 41 1,810 25 2,413 66 
Be OR URS OUT akc A Rea 652.52 1,957 56; 2,610 08 
WM earth cals Miners al al aetna 679 32 2,037 94 2,717 26 
ais atlca aN Hg eh RA PERN 631 27 1,893 82 2,525 08 
oh eA ia estab ean ReMi DST 458 46 1,375 39 1,833 85 
Ca ORK ened kG ms SOS eA» 538 73 1,616 19 2,154 92 
OSS ORNS ARCA AAT a 732 79 2,198 36 2.931 15 
VOUS ON ARE Sassrchrae ane 863 34 2,590 O1 3,453 35 
ees aiey UID p arean te Na Mets 902 29 2,706 87 3,609 16 
ph BASEL AS es Bel EAR of 838 78 2,516 36 3,355 14 
SE Seana ae 760 64 2,281 93 3,042 57 : 
LG SOMA SOO Fas eR ce ds 772 92 2,318 76 3,091 68 
ENOL ARS aA Re OARS GML Ta 667 04 2,001 11 2,668 15 


fs Ais cao RASA RUA Dao ta) PS SR ee SR eee axe EE FIKGTT ANS | ELT Ek 


11,803 90 35,411 72 47,215 62 


RECAPITULATION 
i 

Maritime Region.............- 0 2 113 69 318 01 431 70 
Quebee Region. 6). 6 UL 0. 5 1,273 59 3,499 35. 4,772 94 
@ntarig Region see ee AR 0 2 452 40 1,357 20 1,809 60 
PPA IO) SURBITON, cy. sie as. S CaPaiols 28 0 7,500 00 18,084 63 25,584 63 
PR ORR OBLOT Ui Iai tioeihin we’ uletnn, 19 4) 11,803 90 35,411 72 47,215 62 

Cran Potala ee a eee 47 9 21,148 58 58,670 91 79,814 49 
SSA aitny 08 Oe a AT Ea ORR TOP LOCI Se seal LALOR Te OE Oo arene mmmr re La COLOR CA TRC MT i ATSC RN 7° 

Total in Pool Guarantee Fund..............00s see eee resets $27 , 832,312.18 


SUMMARY OF PROFITS ON PROPERTIES ACQUIRED BY FORECLOSURE OF JOINT 
LOANS UNDER THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACTS (1988 AND 1944) TO 
APRIL 30, 1952 | 


= Credit ° 
. . ome to Pool 
Location Builder owner Guarantee 
Fund 
TE TNS RRO RIC Toe ROMA IO) INN HY 9 LASSE 
$ cts. 
Maritime Region 
Mec t Moleriins | NCB ig pins ee ee RY rhe oom intone ne tential erable (ne ga) 27 xX 61 61 
Quebec Region 
TEC ics cei Neale a ate Mie ate Dae Celia a en ca Chana veit sth Ss KM ones deta x 21 79 
Ontario Region 
MERU EOM Feil MUN GR IO ial eed Depa eis nes eae Mala Covert ceone dag ema Sle 9 gt ake x 759. 44 
Prairie Region 
Le COLES an AON 1 ORE LMS OSC OLA LAME OY Ul CAD SE a eV Mort x 44 28 
Winnipes | Mans) outa Cake woudl Cte Aera a selule 48 ok Vee beim ak aoa >. 85 25 
BOC, Region i 
OES eS ODN ILO TAL AINE a RID We VOR INME as LSE SRT NG Win tn cit eM RE OR TMU eI MN Sled Ve aa 611 92 
GP OS eae er ED MRE eR NE aM GMC RI a A) CDP na ABM al ctu Nie ae Ocean ae Ved! 6 1,584 29 


Norse.— Under the agreement covering these loans the total profit is credited to the Pool Guarantee 
Fund. Under the current agreement only the lending institution share of the profit is credited to the Pool 
Guarantee Fund. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 14, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 4.00 o’clock 
p.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bennett, Blackmore, Cannon, Fleming, Fraser, 
Fulford, Harkness, Hellyer, Helme, Henry, Hunter, Jeffery, Laing, Macnaughton, 
McCusker, Noseworthy, Riley, Smith (Moose Mountain), Ward, Welbourn. 


In attendance: Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and Mr. J. D. Ritchie, Executive Assistant. 


In reply to questions asked at a previous meeting, and which were reserved 
for written answers, Mr. Mansur tabled the following documents: 


1. “Rental Insurance Projects for Certified Defence Workers’’; 
2. “Vancouver No. 6—‘Fraserview’—Review of Tenders”; 


3. “Breakdown of Costs of Acquiring and Servicing Lots on the Fraserview 
Project, Vancouver’’. 


The said documents were ordered to'be printed as part of this day’s evi- 
dence and the Witness was questioned thereon. 


The examination of the Witness on the principles contained in his general 
statement upon the functions and activities of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation was continued. (See Minutes of Evidence, No. 1, Tuesday, May 6, 
1952). 


At 4.30 o’clock p.m. Mr. C. A. D. Cannon, Vice-Chairman, took the Chair. 


In questioning the Witness with respect to a decision taken by the Govern- 
ment not to proceed with the construction of certain houses in the Fraserview 
Project, Vancouver, Mr. Fleming asked the following question: 


Did the corporation make any recommendation to the government 
prior to the government’s decision in 1951 to proceed? 


The Vice-Chairman ruled the question out of order on the ground that it 
was not a proper question to be directed to the Witness but one that should 
be asked of the Minister when he is before the Committee. 


Thereupon Mr. Fleming appealed the Vice-Chairman’s ruling, and the 
question having been put on sustaining the said ruling, it was resolved in the 
affirmative. 


— 


At 4.50 o’clock p.m., Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, resumed the Chair. 


At 6.00 o’clock p.m., the examination of the Witness continuing, the Com- 
mittee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 o’clock a.m., Tuesday, May 20, 1951. 

The WITNEss: Mr. Chairman, I was asked to provide the committee with a 
breakdown of costs of acquiring and servicing the lots on the Fraserview project 
in Vancouver. I have this information with me. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall. this go on the record? 

Agreed. 
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BREAKDOWN OF COSTS OF ACQUIRING AND SERVICING LOTS ON 
THE FRASERVIEW PROJECT, VANCOUVER 


Fraserview will provide: 
1119 fully serviced lots on CMHC account 
247 fully serviced lots privately owned 
35 acres public and other lands 


Breakdown Services and Lands Cost— 


Recoverable from Municipality 


Expenditures Est. Cost to Total 
to date complete 
CAAT BLABY deh SOS gD Soe ANS es ONE Ta cng aa $ 536,621.29 $ 34,254.68 $ 570,875.97 
CIR cohen NT. '.) ciery (Chk: s AYE ahect una Deny Mil cg 391,085.95 6,191.56 BOTA bio 
Hoaas, “Curps. Gc.) GULEETS | 2s swiss 1,055,339.82 506,380.80 1,561,720.62 
MEL SACS Ss eRe ce toseas st ANata) eas pena rae ae 124,267.99 91,033.47 215,301.46 
PEVOOT AMON TING ilies. eele vain ame getmi ons 67,222.94 161,150.00 228,372.94 
MEADS a DIES ESLVO 8 eis o's Als blaman sees gue ete 22,199.13 44,407.87 66,607.00 
TERRA TEC Or rs tett: Patt fr witeueac ciate bee ocr ene 51,938.00 20,000.00 71,938.00 
PREC EOLEOD oer es i eR eee ae Aenean $2,248,675.12 $863,418.38 $3,112,093.50 
Ceo C EY ge AGI QS aug aT MESA ve UN al $ 134,599.95 Nil $ 134,599.95 
ULVEY. cb i ws SEO RO hg Dae RE 61,790.80 $ 8,457.31 70,248.11 
Mee TY Or MEIC Sui oe cade aria hte a Ge als ay ve aie 63,321.62 595.68 63,917.30 
STE PO CR Lek ie Ga fo gee anems dlclerneatas ee sans $ 259,712.37 $ 9,052.99 $ 268,765.36 
Land-Expro. Settlements etc. ...... $ 743,729.46 $ 67,955.15 $ 811,684.61 
OES COSTS ae te a Ee a cng $3,252,116.95 $940,426.52 $4,192,543.47 


Net. Cost CMHC 
$2,274,692.81 
597,193.03 


$837,400.69 
214,491.58 


SOr vices yy ae ene ine AOU 
Pand SA CQuUuISwion Fs ee i ak ; 


$1,051,892.27 $2,871,885.84 


Services Completed to Date 


Fully Serviced Sewer and Water Only 


ila a ae 853 266 
236 11 


CMHC lots 
Private lots) .o0802% 
Public & Other 


landsis gina. ii ae 175 (35 acres—den- 
sity 5ilots per 
acre) 
1089 452 
otal lots -OMHC-—Private—Publie lands) in it ak ree ie ieee te 1541 
Gross Cost Incl. Municipal share—1541 lots 2 
WOshuper LOL SELViCES, GHEY yy oils Shale east ba alate eet le aqeits Sa eLN wil os eee sltonaiy valebe |b $2,022.00 
Cost per lot Services, Clearing, Survey, Tre Sal ANMISCS i) cea Ra Nea 2,194.00 
Cost per lot Services, Clearing, Survey, Legal, Misc., land, etc ........ 2,721.00 


Net Cost CMHC only—1541 lots 
Gost per lot Services! only oss eek ea i AiGiet ORM an Ug Rey ACER $1,476.00 


Cost per lot Services, Clearing, Survey, Legal, Misc., land, etc. ........ 2,038.00 
Net Cost to CMHC—1119 lots and public and private lands equivalent 

to 175 lots 
Cost per lot—services. “Only © ox a aes ala le ee LAU HEWES, GRE OES $1,758 
Cost per lot—services, clearing, survey, legal, land & misc. ............ $2,220 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fleming asked whether I would supply 


information concerning the cost per unit of houses in the Fraserview project both 
in respect of the current contract which has recently been awarded and in 
respect of the tender received on January 23, 1951, that was not awarded. I 


have that information here, sir. 6 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall this go on the record? 
Agreed. 


EVIDENCE 


May 14, 1952. 
4:00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Mr. Mansur has answers 
to several questions which were asked at our last meeting. 


Mr. D. B. Mansur, President, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, called: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, I was asked the address of the York Town- 
ship Homes Limited, which is known as the Beech Apartments which is a 
limited dividend loan for units for elderly people. The location is between 
Cordella avenue and Humber boulevard immediately west of Weston road in 
the township of York. | 

Mr. Chairman, I was asked to supply the committee with information con- 
cerning the details of the rental insurance projects for certified defence workers. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall this go on the record? | 

Agreed. | 
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110 STANDING COMMITTEE 


VANCOUVER No. 6—“FRASERVIEW”’ 


Review of Tenders 


House Tyres 


Date 
PROJECT K of Without Basements With Basements 
ward  |-——_—--——_——_ -————_ 
50-BC-54 50-BC-55 | 50-BC-43B | 50-BC-44B | 50-BC-54B | 50-BC-55B | 49-BC-60B 
/ 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
6M—(85 Units)....]| Tender 6, 295 6,372 6, 484 6, 469 6,612 6,635 6, 857 
Jan. 23/51 ; 
(no award) 
6Z-1 (50 Units)....| Dec. 6/51 Nil Nil Nil Nil ROAD TORS T 7,882 
(awarded) 5 


The WITNEss: Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting I was asked if I would 
supply information concerning the number of Wartime Housing houses owned 
by the corporation without permanent foundations. I am not at all sure that 
this information is exactly that which was desired by the kon. member who 
asked the question, but the answer to it is that we have 3,512 war workers’ 
units which do not have permanent foundations. Of that number 1,952 are 
yet to be “permanized” and there are 1,560 which are slated for removal and 
permanent foundations are not contemplated. 


By Mr. Henry: 


Q. Where is that latter group located, do you know, Mr. Mansur?—A. The 
latter group is located—126 in Peterborough, 591 in Windsor, 284 in North 
Vancouver and 559 in Hamilton. . 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@- Which ones are to be made—what is the word, “permanized”?—A. It 
is local jargon, sir. 

@. At which locations are the houses apart from Peterborough slated 
for removal and others to be made permanent if that is the meaning of 
“permanized”?—-A. Mr. Chairman, there is rather an extensive list. We plan 
to make permanent improvements this year to war workers’ projects at the 
following places: St. Catharines, Malton, Grantham, Windsor, Ajax, Etobicoke 
and a few at another thirty or forty places, Would the committee like the list? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, that is good enough. 


By Mr. Fraser: 
@. You have a few in Peterborough, haven’t you? 


By Mr. Hunter: 


@. A couple of hundred in Eglington, aren’t there?—A. I think they are all 
done in Peterborough, Mr. Chairman, except for the 126. 


By Mr. Fraser: 
Q. Yes, but I thought you had three or four units there 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions arising out of the answers to 
questions? 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Mansur, this figure you have given of 3,512, 
described as the number of houses now owned by the corporation without 
permanent foundation, do you construe permanent foundations in the same 
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way—without basements? The question I asked yesterday was the number 
without basements. Do you interpret that in the same way?—-A. That was the 
reason for my qualification. I read the transcript of yesterday and I was not 
sure. We attempted to answer the question both ways but the answer to the 
question involves attempting to find out from various owners who have since 
taken over from us whether they have put in basements or not. 

Now, as far as the corporation itself is concerned, any ownership by the 
corporation, we have no war workers’ houses with basements under them. 

Q. I wonder if we are not a little at cross-purposes. My question was 
directed toward ascertaining the number of houses among those which you 
took over from Wartime Housing Limited and still own, which are still without 
basements?—-A. "Mr. Chairman, the answer to that question is that every 
house that we took over from Wartime Housing save for about 100 units in 
Edmonton which had basements in them in the first instance and are still on 
our books, do not have basements today. We have added no basements in our 
own rental account. Is that the point? 

Q. Well, I am thinking of all houses that you took over ots Wartime 
Housing that you still own presumably. 


The CHAIRMAN: And that originally had no basements? 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. Yes, that were without basements when you took them over?— 
A. Mr. Chairman, we have put no basements in the houses which we took over 
from Wartime Housing and still own. 

@. The other question is about Fraserview. This return you have made, 
have you got it in front of you, Mr. Mansur?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would just like to follow this through and make sure I understand it. 
The third column on the right-hand side of the page headed “Vancouver No. 6 
Fraserview”’ first shows that the tender which you did not accept on January 23, 
1951, for 85 units call for a price of $6,612. Is that the tender?—-A. That was | 
the tender price, yes. 

Q. For how many units?—A. Mr. Chairman, the tender which we called 
on January 23, 1951, was for 85 units. I am sorry that the actual number of 
units of each kind is not shown, but it was a representative group and probably 
not far off from a dozen of each kind. I thought it would be desirable in 
answering this question to show it by type of comparable unit and my under- 
standing was that at the last meeting it was agreed that the differential sought 
was likely to be best shown by the tender which was not accepted in January 
1951 for like units as compared to tenders that we did take. 

Now, I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that the number of houses, if that 
is what the hon. member has in mind, makes a tremendous amount of difference. 
There might be a few dollars but I do not think that that $7,346 is reduced very 
much because perhaps in there we have 20 units as against 12 units which 

were bid at $6,612. 

Q. So, of these three types, the advance in price from January 23, 1951, 
when you rejected the tenders and decided not to build, until December 6, 
1951—at which time you had decided to proceed—the advance in price was 
$734 on that type; on the next type the advance was $702, and the advance 
on the third type was $1,025, and if we took, say, an average of those three 
we would have an approximate amount by which to measure the advance in 
cost by reason of the decision not to proceed in January, 1951 and to wait until 
December, 1951. Would that be correct? 


The CHAIRMAN: In your question you are seeking the total dollar cost? 
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By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Yes, I want to come to the total. We have been told that the number 
of units was, I think, 494. I am trying to ascertain if it would be fair to take 
these three together and average them to arrive at the total—A. Mr. Chairman, 
arithmetically I think that would be fair. I think it is to be appreciated, 
however, that there might have been trouble in trying to get those 85 units 
bid in January, 1951 completed at the contract price. But that is pure hypothesis, 
and I do not think that I could in any way qualify the arithmetical difference 
by such a contingency. 

Q. Well, we arrive at an average—if you take the prices of the three 
types and average them out, we would arrive at an average of about $820 
advance in price on each.—A. Mr. Chairman, I think that is approximately 
correct. It is the figure corresponding to my guess of $650 when I was last 
answering the question. 

@. And the number of houses affected by this decision, 494, say that we 
finished up with a figure of approximately $400,000, which is the ere cost 
which has been borne as a result of the decision not to proceed in January, 
1951 and to wait until December, 1951. That is correct, is it not?—-A. Yes, 
from the figures I have placed before the committee, Mr. Chairman, I think that 
is correct. 

Q. It is something over $400,000. Well, you had a tender from responsible 
contractors in January, 1951, did you not, Mr. Mansur?—-A. Yes. That tender 
of January 23, 1951 was acceptable as far as the responsibility of the contractor 
was concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: What was the material situation in January, 1951? 
Mr. FLEMING: In Vancouver? 


The CHAIRMAN: In Vancouver, or anywhere in Canada as compared with 
December, 1951. 


The WITNESS: The change was very marked. In January, 1951, the lumber 
market was by no means as free as it is at the moment. Warm air furnaces, 
not only in Vancouver but at practically all places in Canada, were in very 
short supply at that time. Galvanized sheet for flashing and warm air ducts 
was unobtainable at that time. The situation changed very sharply in the 
third quarter of 1951. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you care to assign any reasons why the J anuany aoe 
1951 tender was not accepted? 


The WITNESS: The reason it was not accepted was that in the light of the ' 
overall situation, both in respect to labour and materials, consultations took 
place between ourselves and the minister and the decision was, at that time, 
that in the light of all circumstances it would not be advisable for us to proceed 
to complete Fraserview. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions arising out of the answers 
which Mr. Mansur has given the committee today? 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I would like to follow up your last answer. Did the contractor who 
submitted the tender indicate any reservations to you about building materials 
in January, 1951?—-A. Mr. Chairman, I would have to check the correspondence 
to get an answer to that question. To my recollection, no, but that may not 
be a correct answer. 

Q. Was the material situation in Neve cranes not appreciably better in 1951 
than in most other places in Canada?—A. In respect to lumber, I would think, 
yes. In respect to galvanized sheet, hot water boilers and warm air furnaces, 
I think it was tighter on the Pacific coast at that time than apy where else in 
Canada. 
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Q. Did the material situation not appreciably improve long before 
December, 1951?—-A. Mr. Chairman, I do not think so. I think by December, 
1951 the difficulty with respect to building materials was reaching a peak— 
I beg your pardon, I am in the wrong year. 

Q. May I just make my question clear, then? What I was asking you was 
if the material situation had not appreciably improved in 1951 much earlier 
than December 6?—A. Yes. 

Q. Much earlier?—-A. Yes, I think, Mr. Chairman, I made a statement that 
the big change took place in the third quarter of 1951. 

Q@. By the third quarter you mean the quarter beginning July 1?—A. Yes. 

@. But no decision was made to resurrect the Fraserview project for 
those remaining 500 houses until December last?—-A. The tender call, Mr. 
Chairman, would be about four weeks prior to that date. The actual date of 
tender, I would .guess, would be about November 15. 

@. What is the significance of the problem about the building materials 
anyway? You suggested earlier that there might have been difficulty about 
completion. I take it, or am I correct in understanding, that it might mean a 
delay in completion if there were shortages in any building materials 
encountered had the tender been accepted in 1951, but the contractor, had his 
tender been accepted, would then have been obliged to complete according 
to the price?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. So that whatever may be said about the building material situation in 
January, 1951, as compared with the third quarter of the year, the fact remains 
that the delay in proceeding with this contract, reflected in the decision in 
January not to proceed until December, did cost something over $400,000?— 
A. Yes, I think that is the case. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Fleming, that you are not unmindful of the 
fact that the priority for material which the job we are now discussing carried, 
if exercised, might have encroached on defence building? 


Mr. NosewortHy: Mr. Chairman, were not all these factors known and 
taken into consideration before the first tenders were asked for? 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we are getting 
pretty far afield. I have tried to follow this line of questioning and if Mr. 
Fleming wishes to apply one code to the corporation: and another to private 
enterprise—well, that may be one thing—but I do not see much point in this, 
frankly. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Noseworthy, you had a question. 


Mr. NOSEworTHY: My question was: Were not these difficulties known 
before the first tenders were asked for? 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, the tenders during the late 1950 for Fraser- 
view consisted of about four attempts on our part to get this at a level which 
was satisfactory in relation to the cost index at that time—as represented by 
our index. On three previous occasions we had secured bids that were unsatis- 
factory, and the bid quoted in ‘this return which I have made was the last 
of them. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. And it was satisfactory?—-A. It was not satisfactory as related it to 
the cost index at that time. 
@. You thought the price of the tender was high?—A. Yes I did, at that 
time, yes. 


Mr. RILEY: Which one is that? Is that January 23rd—is that the one 
Mr. Mansur means? 


The WITNESS: Yes—$6,612. 
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By Mr. Cannon: 

Q. Mr. Mansur, is there any provision in these building contracts for 
renegotiation if the price of the material should change, or anything like that? 
—A. Our standard contract is on a firm bid basis and the renegotiation pro- 
vision or the escalator clause as it is called, is not contained._ 

Q. That might have had some influence on the difference in price between 
the two. 

Mr. RitEy: Is there any provision made in these contracts in respect to 
the cost jumping—the cost of materials—when the delay in construction may 
be laid to the door of Central Mortgage rather than the contractor? 

The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, in any firm bid contract the contractor has 
an action in damages against the owner if indeed an action of the owner has 
involved loss to the contractor. To that extent yes; but by formal provision 
in the contract, no. 


(Mr. Cannon assumed the chair.) 

Mr. FLEMING: Was the decision taken in January of 1951 not to accept 
the tender and not to proceed with the construction of this remaining 500 
houses a decision of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation or a decision 
of the governments? 

The WITNESS: A decision of the government. 


By Mr. Hunter: 


Q. At that time, Mr. Chairman, was it not considered that due to the 
armament which we were going through that it might be a very long time 
before building materials became readily available for housing?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, at that time I think the government was attempting to defer every- 
thing it possibly could because it found there were tremendous strains being 
placed on the construction industry at that time. That applied not only to 
Fraserview but to a number of other activities of the government. 

Q. Was there anything at that time which indicated the emergency might 
be quickly over?—-A. I do not think so. In fact, I had anticipated a shortage 
of building materials in the residential field for a period much longer than 
that which extended in the third quarter of 1951. I had thought that we were 
in for much greater trouble than did occur. 


Mr. FLEMING: Did the corporation make any recommendation to the 
government prior to the government’s decision in 1951 not to proceed? 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure of my position and I look to 
you for guidance; but I understand that communications between ourselves and 
the minister, particularly in the matter of advice, are privileged. 


The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I think that is correct—that any communication 
between the corporation and the minister as to the policy of the corporation— 


Mr. FLEMING: This is not on policy. Presumably we will leave for Mr. ~ 
Winters any question about the decision but, in view of Mr. Mansur’s statement 
that this decision was taken not by the corporation but by the government, I 
ask if the corporation made a recommendation. If you want precedents on 
this—for this question—you will find plenty of them in the Radio Committee 
where we have been given without any questions year after year recommenda- 
tions made by the corporation to the Minister of Transport—for instance those 
with respect to the issuance of licences. It is given every year. 


Mr. Ritey: That is not the case here. 


The Deputy CHAIRMAN: That is a matter of policy that is made in individual 
cases. 
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Mr. Fteminc: The government in this case made a decision and what I 
have asked is if prior to that decision the corporation made a recommendation 
to the minister. 

Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: Why not ask the minister? 

The Deputy CHAIRMAN: I think the decision is a matter of policy and the 
elements the minister acted upon, whether it was a question of advice or not, 
is a question for the minister. 

Mr. FLEMING: I submit that I am not asking a question of voliew I am 
asking if the corporation made a recommendation. That is a matter of fact and 
not policy, and it is properly within the scope of Mr. Mansur. 

Mr. RILEY: Obviously, Mr. Fleming is trying to bring out whether there 
was any variance between the thinking of the officials of the department and 
the government with respect to what policy would be. I do not believe it has 
any bearing. 

The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fleming is trying to find out what were the 
motives behind the minister when he decided what the policy would be. I think 
that is not the sort of question that should be asked of Mr. Mansur. 

Mr. HuntTER: Might I say at this time, as Mr. Macnaughton said earlier 
when he raised the point, we are here studying the report of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. We have gotten pretty far afield and I 
feel at this point that we have gone so far afield that we are entirely outside 
the terms of reference of this committee. I would suggest we try to restrict 
this and get on with the job. 

The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I rule the question out of order. 


Mr. FLEMING: I have asked the question whether a recommendation was 
made. I think you anticipated a question asking for a communication contain- 
ing a recommendation. I simply ask the question if a recommendation was 
made by the corporation to the minister in connection with this matter prior 
to the government’s decision on it? 

The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: You have qualified the question by saying that 
it has to do with a recommendation prior to the decision of the government 
and therefore bearing on the decision of the government. I am of the opinion 
that anything bearing on the decision of the government on a matter of policy 
is not a question to be asked of this witness but it is one to be asked of the 
minister. 

Mr. FLEMING: I must appeal your ruling. 


The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I will call for a vote on that. All those in favour 
of sustaining the ruling please say aye? Those against? 
In my opinion the ayes have it. 


By Mr. Fraser: 

Q. On May 7 I asked if Mr. Mansur could give us the names of the dis- 
tributors in the five different districts where they got nails, where nails were 
distributed. Have you got those names?—A. I think that was filed at the fol- 
lowing meeting, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Then it would be in the next report, would it not?—-A. I think we have 
a copy of it here which we can give to Mr. Fraser. 

The Deputy CHAIRMAN: I think that answers your question, does it not, 
Mr. Fraser? 

Mr. FRASER: Yes, thank you. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: What page are we at, Mr. Chairman? 

The Deputy CHAIRMAN: Do you want that answer on the record, Mr. 
Fraser? 
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Mr. FRASER: It must be already on the record, if it has been answered. 


The Dreputy CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions on that last . 
section, let us proceed. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. I would like to ask about the cost of lots at the Fraserview project. 
I have not been here before, and if my question has been asked already, then J 
won’t go on with it; but it seems to me that the costs shown in this return 
seem rather high. How do those costs compare with a similar situation, let us 
say, with reference to the centre of Vancouver, and so on?—A. If lots were 
sold subject to services being fully paid for, and that would be the only basis 
for a reasonable comparison, I think then that the special circumstances of 
Fraserview, including a rather expensive expropriation proceedings, together 
with the existence of the buildings on the site, had the result of bringing the 
net cost of the Fraserview lots out to something of the order, of three to 
four hundred dollars more than for what comparable lots could be found in 
other sections of Vancouver. I would think, Mr. Chairman, that that might be 
qualified by saying that nowhere in Vancouver could 1,500 lots be found in one 
spot, so that a subdivision of this kind could take place. , 

Q. In other words, the price is relatively high, but you could not get that 
number of lots anywhere else?—A. I think that is correct, sir. I might answer 
that question in another way, though, by saying that if you take off the land 
expropriations, I mean the expropriation charges, you would be getting down 
into an area which I would think was one of comparable cost with other land 
in Vancouver. 


By Mr. Riley: 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Mansur how these prices such as at the Fraser- 
view project, compared in 1951 with prices in eastern Canada, particularly in 
the far eastern part of the Maritime provinces, on a unit basis?—A. Land 
development in the newer property in St. John’s, Newfoundland, if I remember 
correctly, came out at $1,400 a lot; there was no trouble of acquisition at all 
included in that; and in the case of the Halifax-Westmount project, the city 
having absorbed about half the cost of local services, my recollection is $1,100 
a lot; and in the case of the Rifle Range at St. John, N.B., I am afraid that I 
cannot answer that one; but I can find out for you. 


Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: It seems to me that we were on page 18, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. FLEMING: No. We were only leading up to page 18. 
The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I was not here yesterday. 


Mr. FLEMING: The chairman asked at the conclusion of yesterday’s meeting 
if there were some more questions on pages 13 to 18 and I indicated that I had 
several to ask before we got to 18. 


The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Has anybody any questions under the heading of 
“Housing enterprises” on page 14? 

Mr. FLEMING: My questions are on page 16, Mr. Chairman. 

The DEpuTY CHAIRMAN: Before we pass on to anything else, does anyone 
want to ask any questions on “Veterans rental housing’’? 


(At this point the chairman of the committee, Mr. Cleaver, resumed the 
chair. ) 


The CHAIRMAN: Have we now reached “Home improvements and home 
extension loans”, on page 18? } 
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By Mr. Fleming: . 

Q. Under “Allocations” on page 16, reference was made in the last line or 
two concerning applications on file. What is the extent of the backlog now? 
Have you any figures readily available on that?—-A. Yes, we have, Mr. Fleming; 
they are right here. i 

Q@. Do they show the trend of the backlog, whether it is increasing or 
decreasing?—-A. The backlog is decreasing. Each six months it is the duty 
of our branch offices to go over the existing applications and do a weeding 
process. There are always fairly substantial changes in some of the branch 
reports that come in. 

Q. Is there a statement which could go into the record about that?— 
A. Yes, I could put a statement on the record showing the number of applica- 
tions which we have at each one of our branch offices. 


The CHAIRMAN: Agreed. Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Covering a reasonable period, giving us a picture of it?—A. Would it 
be satisfactory if I included such a statement for, let us say, two or three 
periods? 

Q@. You mean two or three six-month periods?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Let us say three of those periods?—-A. Three periods of six months each. 

The CHAIRMAN: Agreed. Are there any other questions? 


\ 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. What about your priorities? They have not changed any in the last 
year, I mean the set-up for rentals?—A. No. The rating system is the same 
as it was, with adjustments for Korea veterans, so that they come in with 
their Korean service, as if it was European service. It is added to the European 
service. 


Q@. On the same point basis?—-A. Yes, on the same point basis. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Do you pay a fee to the bank for rental collections?—-A. Yes, and the 
fee is 10 cents per item. 
Q. On page 17, you give the aggregate selling price of those houses which 


were sold in the figure of $109,557,000. Have you got the comparable figure 
of cost? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think perhaps that is a Geesuon that should be answered 
in writing at the same time. 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, the total ean investment in munitions 
workers’ houses, veterans programs up to the 1948 houses is $138,700,000; 
and that, Mr. Chairman, is not comparable to that $109 million, because the 
$109 million had application to these 25 thousand units and that figure which 
I have just mentioned has application to the 31,554 units. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be advisable if you would answer questions 


as accurately as you can. and with as few qualifications as possible and in 
writing at our next meeting. 


Home improvements and home extension loans, page 18: 


Mr. Fueminc: Mr. Chairman, I have one question on page 18 on land 
assembly before you go to that. 

3 The CHAIRMAN: I thought we would come to that under section 35, and 
that is the reason why I introduced this section. 


Mr. FtemiInG: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask some questions about that 
section, but I am quite prepared to leave it if you prefer. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. HELLYER: This will come ah cw section 35, I suppose? 


Mr. HUNTER: Yes. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Just what was it you wanted to ask about, Mr. Fleming? 

Mr. FLEMING: I was going to ask about the real efficacy of section 11. We 
have been told what the effect of the section is here. My question is trying 
to bring out what effective use has been made of section 11. There were some 
hopes held out when that section was adopted. Has it really amounted to very 
much, Mr. Mansur? 

The WITNESS: There have been some quite impressive projects done 
under it. I think one of the best known is Yorkminster, in Toronto. 

The CHAIRMAN: And the London Life did a fine job in Orchard Park in 


Burlington. 

Mr. FLEMING: That is an exceptional community, Mr. Chairman. 

The W1TtNnEss: A total of 9 land assembly projects with lending institutions, 
involving 2,133 residential building lots were guaranteed under this section. 
There have been no claims from lending institutions for losses, and the profit 
to date realized by reason of the cushion included in the sale price is $50,408.00. 

The CHAIRMAN: Home improvement and home extension loans: 

Mr. MacNAUGHTON: Before we leave that section, Mr. Chairman, is there a 
limit on the amount of return that the insurance company can make on one of 
these projects. 

The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, the limit on the return to the insurance 
companies is 2 per cent per annum of their invested capital. 


By Mr: Hellyer::. 

Q. That is the maximum they can make?—A. Vee 

Q. Do you think, Mr. Mansur, that it would help in providing greater use 
of this section by the lending institutions if that limit were increased?—A. I do 
not think it would. I think that the feeling of the lending institutions against it 
is more directed towards the amount of work which is involved and the diffi- 
culties encountered in tying up all their staff rather than toward interest rates 
and return. I think, that the incentive to the lending institutions under the 
present plan was not the return on their money voluntarily invested but rather 
in the mortgage business that would arise from that land assembly. 

Q. Do you think there would be any advantage in giving it to a private 
corporation and guaranteeing a return of say 5 per cent or 6 per cent per 
annum to private individuals?—-A. We have not thought of that. 

Q. It seems that the lending institutions are losing interest in this particular 
section, and it occurred to me that possibly some other people might take it up 
if they-had the same opportunity. Would you care to comment on that?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to think about that before I give an answer. 

The CHAIRMAN: Stands. 

Are here any further questions on land assembly? 

Home improvement and home extension loans: are there any questions? 


By Mr. Fraser: 

Q. On this, did the corporation give any municipalities any help regarding 
slum clearance?—A. The slum clearance grant which has been made under 
section 12 has been made to the Toronto housing authority for the Regent Park 
development. 

Q@. Is that the only one where such a grant has been made?—A. That is the 
only slum clearance grant that has actually been made. There have been a 
number under discussion. 
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@ How much is that in greater Weorontt, Mr. Mansur?—A. $1,150,000; or 


x 50 per cent of the cost of clearance whichever was the lesser. 


* 


Mr. FLEMING: And the acquisition of land? 

The WITNESS: Yes, the acquisition and clearance. 

Mr. FLEMING: You said just clearance. 

The WITNESS: Yes, I meant acquisition and clearance. 

Mr. FRASER: . You had to take the land in first. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. JEFFERY: How much of that has been advanced to the city, Mr. Mansur? 

The WITNEsS: It seems to me there is approximately 70 per cent of that 
project acquired by the land department of the city of Toronto. I will give you 
a good figure at our next meeting. I would guess $700,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: Stands. 

Mr. HuNTER: I just wanted to find out what constitutes a slum area? 

The WITNESS: I think the best definition of that comes from the United 
States. The United States material seems to define a'slum as an area which 
has no running water or a separate toilet and it is in a dilapidated condition 
in respect to its exterior; but I would think that the determination of slums 
was largely a matter of opinion rather than of fact. 


Mr. FRASER: Well, the United States would be a better judge, because we 
haven’t got much of that here. 


The WITNESS: I would agree with you on that, sir. 


Mr. HuNTER: That would be a matter of agreement between yourselves 
and the municipality. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. What was the effect on the use of section 12 of the introduction of 
section 35?—-A. I believe that 12 and 35 could be used in conjunction, in some 
of our older cities. There is a project under section 35 at the moment proposed 
for Halifax, and I know that the city of Halifax are very anxious at the same 
time as they start their housing authority to see if they can’t clear up some 
of the sub-standard areas in the central parts of the town. Again, in the 
Prince Edward area of St. John, New Brunswick, the local housing authority 
has been talking to us about the application of 35. I do not believe that either 
of these two municipalities would be talking to us about the application of 
section 12 unless they knew there was some way to make progress under 35, 
getting on with some re-housing, because every one of these slum clearance 
projects involves re-housing. 

Q. Yes. In the re-development plan, I understand it came under 35; the 
land clearance and the land assembly must be first carried out under section 12 
before section 35 comes into play, so that the dominion contribution is 50 per 
cent, up to the point where the land is acquired and cleared. Am I right on 
that?—A. I don’t know, and I will tell you why. In my opinion at least— 
and I am not a lawyer—there is a certain amount of conflict that has been 
left in the National Housing Act as between section 12 and section 35. I can 
hope that in due course, after the matter is brought to the attention of the 
government, that some of that area of conflict will be removed. Under 
section 35 it definitely provides that the federal government shall bear 75 per ° 
cent of the cost of the development of a project. Now, I think that when we 
really get down to cases we are going to have some pretty practical difficulties 
with the municipality in the case of a re-development project such as you 
suggest in convincing them that it comes in nice easy stages and stage one 
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is a 50 per cent contribution by the municipality and stage two is a 25 per cent 
contribution by the municipality. I believe we will have to have the determina- 
tion of that apparent conflict from the government before we go very far. 

Q. When section 35 was under discussion in the House in the committee 
of the whole—I think you were present—you may remember that I asked 
Mr. Winters if section 35 could be applied or would be applied to redevelop- 
ment projects as distinguished from development projects and his answer 
appeared to indicate the negative, that it did not so apply. Well, I found a 
different view of the effect of section 35 expounded by your officials out in 
Vancouver last September. There was some discussion about it at the time 
and they took the view that section 35 did apply in a re-development project 
and I think we ought to try to get the point cleared up. Has it arisen directly 
in your experience?—A. It has been under discussion and I think the’ most , 
honest answer I can give you, Mr. Fleming, is the first one—l don’t know. 
I think anybody who is working under this Act would admit quite freely that 
those two sections do not read very well together right at the moment. You 
asked me if it has come up in my work. Yes, the municipalities and the 
provinces have been looking at this very carefully and their interpretation, 
whether or not it comes from their law officers, is that, section 35 is applicable 
to the whole project whether re-development or otherwise. 

Q. I think it won’t be hard for us to believe that that would be the view 
taken by the provinces and the municipalities because the terms so far as the 
municipalities are concerned under section 35 are much more favourable to 
them than under section 12. Without appearing to trespass in the field of any 
recommendation to the minister you may have made on this subject, Mr. Mansur, 
would you be prepared to make a recommendation to this committee that we 
might pass on to the House? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is in the hands of the committee, Mr. Fleming. 
I think the committee might feel like making some recommendations. 

Mr. FLEMING: Quite, but we would be glad to have the assistance of Mr. 
Mansur’s experience on this. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ido not think it is fair to ask Mr. Mansur that question. 

Mr. Cannon: It seems to me that the wording of subparagraph 1 of 395 
is broad enough to include both housing and re-housing. 

Mr. FLEMING: All I can say, Mr. Chairman, is that that was the view I 
hoped— . 

Mr. CANNON: There would not be any point in making a recommendation 
to the House because the Act is broad enough now to include either. 

Mr. FLEMING: I hoped that that was the view that was going to prevail 
when I asked the minister in the House in 1949 when this section was under 
review in the committee of the whole, and the view that he expressed at that 
time was that section 35 would not be available for the purpose of land assembly 
and land clearance in re-development projects. If it is a re-development project 
you have to assemble and clear your land under section 35 and then section 12 
comes into effect at that point. 

Mr. HuntER: I think that was the intention. 

The CHAIRMAN: The minister will be with us next week. 

Mr. FRASER: Well, Mr. Chairman, will you see that this is brought to the 
attention of the minister at that time? That is a question that the chairman can 
put before the minister at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 20, “Research work by the corporation.” 

Mr. CANNON: I just want to say that what I said was from a purely legal 
point of view. Now, as to the policy in carrying it out that is another thing. 
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§ Mr. FRASER: Don’t you think, Mr. Chairman, the layman ought to know 
a little bit about this as well as the lawyers? The layman has had practical 
experience in it. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Next—‘“Grants to universities.” 

Mr. FRASER: That is for student housing, is that right? 

Mr. HUNTER: Education and research. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, under this section I understand grants are made to 
universities for research. How can that research be used or has it been used? 
—A. Yes, the grants to universities fall into two main categories. I think I 
mention them here. The first one we are very proud of, the development of 
schools in housing and community planning in four universities together with 
the graduates who have taken the fellowship course. The results have been 
almost phenomenal as to the number of graduates who are now occupied in 

- the tasks for which they were trained. The last count we had was that fifteen of 
the eighteen who received this fellowship were presently engaged by provinces 
and municipalities. We are very proud of this, not only of the results of these 
fellowship students but also as a by-product we have developed in each one 
of those four universities a centre of learning and understanding about such 
matters. 

Now, moving on to the second one, ‘“‘Grants to assist in research,” at McGill 

-—I refer to one of them—a comprehensive study was made upon provincial 
planning legislation which, I might say, is presently forming the basis for some 
hoped for changes in the province of Quebec. I do not think those changes 
would have been forthcoming if that information had not been put together. . 

There is one going on at Queen’s at the moment, the study of new towns, 
company towns or single industry towns, to show methods of financing and 
servicing and indeed municipal organization. That is a subject we are con- 
tinually dealing with. We deal with it at Ajax and at Gander and the knowl- 
edge on the subject that may be located in any one spot is almost nil. We feel 

that that work at Queen’s is going to make a very important contribution not 
only to our operations but also to anybody else in this field. It is that type of 
field, Mr. Macnaughton, in which I think there is very good work being done 
and whether it be in the training of technical people or in this research we are 
coming up probably with a by-product as important as the work itself, namely, 
a centre in which this subject is receiving continuous study by the universities. 


By Mr. Hunter: 


Q@. What type of courses would people be taking who would find a course 
of that nature useful? Would it be engineers or architects?—A. We have had 
two or three engineers, quite a few architects and a few economists. Those are 
the main group that we draw on. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


@. Mr. Chairman, the other day I had a man in to see me and he was 
a soil mechanic from Soil Mechanics Limited. That was the name of the 
English firm—Soil Mechanics Limited, and I wondered if you went into that 
sphere at all?—-A. Mr. Chairman, the outstanding Canadian expert on soil 
mechanics is Mr. Legget of the Research Council. He came to the Research 
Council from the University of Toronto and I think Mr. Legget is the North 
American expert on soil mechanics, particularly as they relate to foundations. 

The soil work for our organization is done for us by the Research Council. 
For instance, immediately the Winnipeg flood took place we were very concerned 
about the foundations of houses which we owned and houses which were under 
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construction. The Research Council at our request went out and did some 
work. I think in that respect we are very ably served by the Research Council. 
The CHAIRMAN: We have now reached ‘Public housing”, page 21. 


Mr. Macnaucuton: Mr. Chairman, just before dealing with that I would 
like to make a few remarks and I do not intend them to be critical. The purpose 
is to elicit information. Under the heading of “Other”, we have granted 
$251,000 to the Community Planning Association of Canada and the object is to 
develop a program of public information and the promotion of community 
planning. 

The question I would like to ask is, what practical influences does all this 
community planning have on large scale builders because there is very little 
evidence of it in Montreal, in any event. Large builders buy a large tract of 
land and they seem to jam it full of buildings. It seems to me that the profit 
- motive seems to be the only factor and obviously the social consequences of bad 
community planning are very serious to the country. As a matter of fact, it 
would appear—and I hope I am wrong—that the Community Planning Asso- 
ciation of Canada does not seem to have very much effect on private builders. 

Therefore, I say that although we are all for community planning and this 
association is doing a very good job in the publication of a magazine and 
dissemination of information, what practical benefit do they have to private 
builders and has the corporation anything to suggest so that the work of the 
Community Planning Association could have some practical effect? 

Mr. HUNTER: May I say this, Mr. Chairman, that it has, very little effect, 
from my limited experience, on builders. It has had a great effect on the 
attitude of municipalities as to whether or not they will ap pLOMS and file 
plans. 

The CHAIRMAN: And the local planning board. . 


Mr. MacNAuUGHTON: Certainly, in the city of Montreal if there is such a 
thing as community planning I would like to see some evidence of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a planning board in Montreal? 


Mr. MacNAuGHTON: I do not Know, but I am sure we have had for years. 
In my own constituency, which is just indicative of a new constituency in this 
country rapidly growing, we have street after street of the most atrocious 
housing, cheap brick encased wooden places of three stories—you would almost 
call them tenements, and I do not care what the official name is. It was only 
a matter of.three or four years ago that that land could have been subdivided 
on a properly planned basis and made a really attractive section of Montreal. 
It seems to me when we build a house and it is built to last for a number of 
years, that we are only creating great hardships for ourselves in the future, 
and the social consequences of massing a lot of people on a small area are 
terrific to contemplate. 

Mr. CANNON: Is that not a matter for your municipal council? 


Mr. MAcCNAUGHTON: My point was that we spend a lot of money, and I 
-would like to know if it is possible for the corporation to have any effect to 
require the use of the plans of the community planners, to insist that when a 
building project is undertaken one of the terms and conditions, for example, 
might be that they do not construct as many units on a given area as is 
possible. 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, the Community Planning Association was 
set up primarily for public information and education, but it was hoped 
that their activities would extend beyond that and would get into the very 
field which Mr. Macnaughton has suggested needs them so badly. I would 
think that the example which Mr. Macnaughton has quoted is probably a- 
particularly bad one. I can think of other communities in the country in 
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_ which the local branch of the Community Planning Association has had very 
much more influence than in the city of Montreal. I think of Edmonton as 
an example, where I think there has been quite a lot of influence exerted. 
I may be wrong but I think that education in land use is not too likely to be 
: successful. I believe that the Ontario practice of the Department of Planning 
_ and Development, which will approve new subdivisions provided they have 
- the concurrence of the municipality and the local planning commission, is 
the best of all that we have seen in this country to date. I ‘rather hope that 
we may see exactly the same thing in the province of Quebec before too 
long. There are signs that the province of Quebec are also concerned about 
_ this. It might interest you to know that one of the studies being done at 
: McGill University at the moment is on the present use of the arpent. That 

sounds like a pretty high faluting subject but it is a very important one 
_ because it is the existence of the arpent, Mr. Macnaughton, that has caused 
-- quite a lot of trouble to which you refer, I do not believe that other than 
by education or by participation by some of the better builders with the 
Community Planning Association can we get the kind of voluntary conformity 
of the builders to the ideas of the Community Planning Association. But I do 
think that their activities in varying degree and in various parts of the country 
have been quite important, and, as suggesed by one of the hon. members, I 
think that their influence, their contribution in that field to date has been 
the crystallizing of thinking at the municipal and provincial levels leading 
towards the very sort of thing that is found in the activities of the Department 
of Planning and Development in Ontario at the moment. 


By Mr. Riley: 

Q. Is it not true that the Community Planning Association has been largely 
responsible in many communities for the crystallization of their thinking in 
that regard? I would judge that the services of the Community Planning 
Association have been, of inestimable value to the communities across the 
country.—A. Oh, yes, I would agree with that, Mr. Chairman. I think that 
Saint John, New Brunswick, is probably not too good a place to judge the 
rest of the country by, because I do not think Saint John, New Brunswick, 
needed the Community Planning Association or anybody else to tell them 
how the city of Saint John needed to be redeveloped. 

Q@. That is because of the excellence of their town planning authority. 


Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: And local member! 
Mr. HunNTER: I would ask that be underlined! 


By Mr. Ward: 

Q@. In Mr. Mansur’s very excellent brief the term “rural housing com- 
mittees” is used. What is the character of those committees? How are they 
formed?—A. In 1946 we felt that there was a lot of work to be done in con- 
nection with rural homes, not only in the three prairie provinces but in the 
rest of the country. In 1947 we established what is known as the Prairie 
Rural Housing Committee and it was made up of the three western univer- 
sities, the three provincial governments and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. It was financed 55 per cent under Part V of the 
National Housing Act and 45 per cent by the provinces, being 15 per cent 
each. The group, being the representatives from the partners in this venture, 
met and the problem was broken down into main components, such as farm- 
house planning, remodelling kitchens, heating, sanitation, rural electrification, 
home economics, in all, seven main subjects. Under the chairmanship of 
the person who appeared most competent in the pool of joint resources, a 
team was set up and they went to work on these various problems. During the 
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last three years there have been a series of booklets published. The one which 
deals with new rural construction is tremendously in demand. The province 
of Alberta recently ordered an extra 50,000 copies of it and it is quite a 
substantial book. ! 

The CHAIRMAN: You have a copy of it, Mr. Ward. 

The WITNESS: I-believe that has been a very successful venture. The 
committee has come to what they believe is the end of their current activities. 
I have a report on my desk now from the chairman, which is in the nature 
of a final report, and I believe that that committee, made up largely of the 
provincial governments and the universities, have made a most important 
contribution to the quality of rural housing in the three prairie provinces. 


By Mr. Ward: . 

Q. You said the end of their work—you mean the end of their research 
work.—A. They have now reached the end of these seven projects that were 
laid out to be done by the various committees. 

Q. Individual projects?—A. Yes. 

@. Are these really rural homes or are they subdivision homes?—-A. They 
are really rural homes. They contemplate the house on the quarter section 
or the half section. 

Q. And that is still in effect?—-A. Oh, yes, this information is available 
through the provincial governments, fhroush the universities and through our 
organization. 

Mr. Ritey: Mr. Chairman, could I go back for a moment. In order to 
clear up for some of the members of the committee Mr. Mansur’s reference 
to the arpent, would the witness mind explaining that system to the members 
of the committee? ‘ 

The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, I would like to resign in favour of a lawyer 
trained in the province of Quebec. An arpent, Mr. €hairman, is a French 
measure of the equivalent of an acre. The arpent, if I remember correctly, is 
something of the order of 37,000 square feet, as compared with 43,560 square 
feet in an acre. 

Mr. CANNON: The arpent is both a measure of area and a measure of distance 
—I am not sure which it represents, though. 

The WITNESS: As a measurement of distance, if I remember correctly, i 
is the square which would represent this 37,000 square feet, that would be about 
190 feet square. The arpent was the shave of the farm on which the rural 
development of the province of Quebec took place. Generally, it took place 
in the form of concessions back from the river and, therefore, there was a 
narrow river frontage and very long depth. As succession took place in the 
family the farm, which may have been so many arpents, was divided in two. 
Another succession took place and it was divided into four more—so even 
today in the city of Montreal you see these subdivisions of the arpent repre- 
sented by land holdings. What happens is the private builder to acquire lands 
must go to where it is owned, and he finds the descendant of the original holder 
of the big acreage owns a strip of land a mile and a quarter long and 250 
feet wide. 

Mr. CANNON: One of the reasons for that now, it happens to come to my 
mind, was not only because of the length or area of the arpent—but the farm 
houses were built close together for protection against the Indians. In place 
of having a broad width with the farm houses far apart you find the houses 
close together with a greater depth to the land. 

Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: And also close to the river. 
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- Mr. Cannon: The areas into which Montreal has now developed were 
subdivided in that manner. © 

Mr. RILEY: Don’t people in Montreal live close together now? 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: But the situation has changed. Now it is to protect 
us from the maritimers who have taken over St. James street. 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 21, public housing. 

Mr. Henry: Have you had any application from the Toronto housing 
authority as to the further extension of the Regent Park project? 

The WITNESS: No, we have had no application. Applications to us of that 
type would arise through the province.. It would not be a direct application 
from the authority itself and we have had no word from the province that such | 
an application is even under way. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: If there are no serious questions on this I will stand the 
item. I know that Mr. Fleming has some questions. 

We now come to management which is also under public housing. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Which page are you at now? 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 23. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: May I revert to page 22? 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that under ‘‘administration” we take up all the 
subparagraphs. 

Mr. FRASER: You are Raiding those two items? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am. Now we have “administration of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation”. _ 

e Mr. FRASER: What page? 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 23 and following. 

Mr. HuntTER: I had not quite finished with public housing, Mr. Chairman, 
might I ask a question on that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Another serious giestion: 


By Mr. Hunter: 


Q. A serious one. I was wondering if Mr. Mansur could give us a list of 
the applications that have been made by the province of Ontario under section 
35 for the servicing of land or anything else under that section, and how many 
projects have crystallized and become firm?—A. At the time I made the state- 
ment I tabled a summary of federal provincial projects— and that now forms 
parts of the record. Perhaps I could supplement that by informing the honour- 
able member of the projects which are now in the negotiation stage and in the 
talk stage. 

Q@. In which stage?—A. In the talk stage? 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

Q. What is the difference?—-A. Well, I think it is in degress of + taal 

Q. I have one short question under types of projects. It says: Projects 
undertaken under section 35 fall into four classifications—(1) land assembly. 
The question is: What is the corporation doing with regard to land assembly 
projects in Montreal, if any, and, secondly, under what terms is this land made 
available to builders?—-A. All applications under section 35, including land 
assembly, arise from the provinces. As yet in the province of Quebec we have 
had no indication from the provincial government that they wish to proceed ~ 
with a municipality to assemble land. . 
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By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. I was going to ask you that? You have no projects at all: in the province 
of Quebec?—A. No. 

Q. Not one?—-A. No. The province of Quebec has enabling legislation 
but as yet there has been no indication from them that they either wish to 
assemble land or construct rental housing. 


Mr. Hunter: I judge from this summary attached to Mr. Mansur’s report 
that there has been no land assembly on a joint federal-provincial basis in 
Toronto? Is that correct? 


The WITNESS: That is correct. 
Mr. RILEY: There are only two to date, is that not right? 


The WITNESS: Well, Mr. Chairman, there is one at Atikokan, one at 
Windsor, one at St. Thomas, and one in London. 


(Short discussion off the record.) 


Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: The second question is how, and on what terms is this 
land made available to builders? 


The WITNESS: In the Ontario developments, which I might use as being 
- the more typical of them, we acquire acreage, finance the installation of services, 
and arrange with the municipality in most cases for what you might virtually 
call the assignment of the normal local improvement tax roll. That is one way 
of doing it. The other way of doing it is to have the new owner of the land 
purchase it from you and pay in full for the local improvements. 

Generally, the first- technique is better so, really the sale is made either 
to an individual or to a builder at our raw jana cost plus a proper cushion, 
subiect to the equivalent of the local improyement taxes. The sale, particularly 
to buiders and indeed to home owners, is protected by the partnership against 
speculative influences. In other words, if we are selling to a builder we require 
and enforce an end sale price as a control‘of this land which is rather cheaper 
than he could get by any other means. 

What we are trying to do is to provide well planned projects for the 
builder and individual houses, and ensure that eventually the home owner 
gets full advantage of the finance and the talents, if you will, of the partner- 
ship in putting the land together. 


By Mr. Hunter: 


Q. What are the mechanics for keeping that under supervision? Do you 
have him submit plans and specifications and you set a sale price?—A. Yes. 
I might refer to the Ottawa project right here across the river at Hurdman’s 
bridge. We subdivided that land, put in services, and the builders line up 
on the right for this land. We put it under our regular maximum sale price 
technique and do a deal not only with the land but also on the mortgage at 
the time the negotiations are going on. We tell builder “A” we are willing to 
make this land available provided we are satisfied with the maximum end 
sale price of the house which you produce”. 

Q. Those would be joint loans?—A. Generally speaking they would be 
joint loans. If a private owner wished to proceed, and in some cases that is 
so, the technique is theoretically the same but there is not the same facility 
for controlling it and of necessity is a bit looser. 


The CHAIRMAN: On fairly early resale of the finished house what happens? 
The WITNESS: We get ‘done’. 
Mr. FRASER: Mr. Chairman— 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may I have just one other question and I am sorry to 
interrupt, Mr. Fraser. 
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What is the technique in regard to the assignment of the right to impose 
local improvement rates? 

The WITNESS: The arrangement with the municipality is that instead of 
the municipality providing funds by selling debentures and making the 
improvements and then charging on the local improvement roll, they will look 
upon us as having done exactly that transaction and will set up a series of 
accounts owing not to the municipality but to the partnership, and will use 
their techniques for collecting them along with their regular taxes. . 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that the municipality has been rather anxious 
that the recovery of those moneys be absolutely the same as they do it 
normally—through local improvement tax method. They do not want two 
methods existing in the city. 

The CHAIRMAN: So that if the partnership sells Ses land to builders, 
then a special assessment roll is prepared by the municipality. 


The WITNESS: Virtually that, yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Right! 


By Mr. Fraser: 

Q. What percentage is that to the total? That is to cover your overhead? 
—A. It is to cover the overhead and to cover any miscalculations, and to cover 
the passage of time. j 

Q@. And you have a set rule for that?—-A. We usually use 10 per cent; 
and if the disposal of the property is much faster than we anticipated, there 
is likely to be a profit. But if we get hung up for one reason or another and 
own the land for a long time, then it might disappear. 

Q@. You mean that you would be stuck?—A. Yes. But in any of the land 
assembly projects we have done to date with the life companies and with the 
provinces, the cushion has been sufficient to look after that eventuality. 

Mr. HUNTER: It has been more than sufficient? 

The. WITNESS: Yes; and in the case of the life company projects we did 
them at.a particularly good time, and we have made a very comfortable profit 
on them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now turn to page 23 “Administration of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation”; subparagraph (a) “capital and reserve’’? 
Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Fraser: 

Q. With respect to this heading, you have made some profit. What has 
been that profit, let us say, in 1951?—-A. In 1951 our profit on what you might 
call current account was $3,144,000 odd; and to that must be added the proceeds 
from the sale of property acquired from Wartime Housing Limited, in the 
amount of $9,843,062.96; in all, $12,987,099.98. That is to be found on page 39 
of the corporation’s report. 

Q. Thank you. 


By Mr. Hunter: 

Q. That $9 million odd is just a paper profit?—-A. No. That is a real cash 
profit. 

Q@. A cash profit; but I mean it is only a profit by reason of the fact that 
you took those properties over at a certain value.—A. Yes. 

Q. So it is not a profit which was made by the operations of your corpora- 
tion except through the selling of the property which you took over.—A. I 
would like to say that at the time we took them over the agreements with the 
municipalities were in a very different shape to what they are now. At the 
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time we took them over war workers houses were unsaleable, and they had 
a net value of six months rent from the declaration of the end of hostilities. 
I agree completely that under section 34 of the Act this property was transferred 
to the corporation, but I would like to mention that it was not quite in a 
saleable condition when it was given to us as a gift under section 34. 

Q. You feel that you deserve some credit for that?—A. A little, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN: ‘Financial statements”. 

‘Real estate’. 

“Sundry real estate’. 

“Additions to unrealized capital surplus”. 

‘“‘Borrowings”’. 


By Mr. Laing: 


Q. The 2 per cent rate has been maintained in the case of Fraserview ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. How is the loss taken care of? A. The loss on the Fraserview project? 

Q. The loss occasioned out of the very cheap money? 

The CHAIRMAN: The difference, I take it, would be between 2 per cent 
and the cost of government financing. . 


The WITNESS: Our borrowing rate from the Minister of Finance is 2 per 
cent. The rents charged to the tenants are calculated on 2 per cent; and as to 
the difference between that and the mid-term government borrowing rate, 
I think an official of the Department of Finance would know more about it 
than I do. 


The CHAIRMAN: Agreed. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


@. Under the heading of “Sundry real estate”, and with respect to Deep 
River village, what is being done there now?—A. At Deep River, did you 
mean, Mr. Fraser, in respect to administration of Deep River? 

Q. Yes. Have you any revenue from it?—A. No. ; 

Q@. There is no revenue from there?—A. No. The administration of Deep 
River was in the hands of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation for one 
year. But last year we returned the administration to the National Research 
Council because the respective ministers felt that in the light of all the 
circumstances it was probably a project which was better administered by 
the Research Council than by the corporation; so that on income and expend- 
iture account we have nothing. But we still act for them in their construction 
activities. 3 

@. You mean repairs and things like that?—A. No. I am thinking of 
the new church which has just been finished, the community center, extensions 
to the staff house, the 100 houses, and activities of that kind within Deep River. 
The Research Council asked us to do them. 

Or And' they pay you tort? Ayes: 

Mr. HuNtTER: Who owns Deep River now? 


The WITNESS: I think that Deep River is presently owned and managed | 
by a new crown company. 

The CHAIRMAN: “Additions to unrealized capital surplus’. 

“Borrowings”. 

“Overhead recovery’, page 26. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 


Q. On page 28, Mr. Chairman, with respect to overhead recovery, it says: 
“The corporation has established a pension fund and staff retirement fund for 
its employees”’. 
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That would indicate that the plans are that Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation be more or less of a permanent fixture rather than just something 
which was necessary over a limited period to fill certain functions. I wonder 
if the witness would care to comment on that?—A. In my interpretation, when 
the various housing activities of the government were put together into one spot, 
the body to operate the combined operations would probably be a permanent 
one because it was quite likely that some of the operations being transferred 
to it were of a permanent nature. There would seem to be phases of our 
operations which will last for a long time. Therefore my opinion, for what it 
is worth, is that providing we behave ourselves and do a reasonably efficient 
job and to the peoples’ satisfaction, there is every reason to believe that our 
life may coincide with that of our duties. 


Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: The new head office could be considered then as fairly 
permanent? 


The WITNESS: I hope so. 


The CHAIRMAN: ‘The present situation’, on page 29. I would like very 
much if we could finish this report this afternoon so that at our next meeting 
we could start in on the three main questions indicated in the report of our 
agenda committee. 


Mr. FRASER: All except those two you were holding, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: All except the two we were holding, Mr. Fraser. 


By Mr. Hunter: 


@. With respect to the pension plan, I suppose it covers those people who 
are considered by your organization to be permanent employees. You must 
have a lot of temporary employees now?—A. We have a lot of categories 
in the corporation and from a total of 2,200 of all kinds, casual, contract, 
temporaries, we have 1,076 in the pension fund. They would be considered 
full time regular employees who had served the three months waiting period 
prior to entry into the fund. Also, the engineers and those working under 
short term contracts, are not in the fund, but are carried in the group insurance 
plan after a three month waiting period. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


@. Mr. Chairman, on page 30, it says here, “fully serviced rental accom- 
modation of four rooms cannot be produced for much less than $85 a month 
under present conditions”. I was just wondering if Mr. Mansur had any idea 
of any way it might be possible to get rentals lower than that, if a building 
could be put up so as to service a community at a lower figure than that? 
Everyone knows that is high.—A. The price is high. The quality is high. 
There is rental accommodation being produced for less than $85. In Montreal 
it takes the form of what is known as cold water flats—no heat, no janitor 
service or anything of that kind; but if we are dealing with an apartment 
house in the general sense of the word, fully serviced, with refrigerator, stove, 
domestic hot water, janitor service and so on, owned by an individual who wants 
a reasonable return upon his equity. 

Q. What do you mean by reasonable, 5 per cent or 10 per cent?—A. No, 
I think that a landlord entering into the field with the risks attached to ‘t 
and requiring certain inducements to go into it, is probably looking to some- 
thing closer to 15 per cent on his equity. With today’s costs, I think that 
something of the order of $1.10 per annum per square foot is about as low 
as we can get it down to. Now, if some of these conditions are removed, 
and I am not suggesting that they should be, and there are certain things that 
can be done to reduce rents. I think we have seen one or two very excellent 
examples of co-operatively owned apartment houses. We have also seen 
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examples of publically owned housing. There is one in Burlington. The 
alternates will produce lower rents, but I am not sure that housing owned by 
the state is the cure-all that sometimes it is represented to be. . 

Q. You take this housing owned by the state. When they get into difficulties 
it sometimes get into a slum condition, doesn’t it, unless there is lots of space 
around it, playgrounds and all conveniences?—A. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that one of the interesting things in this country is that the state multiple 
housing of which, of course, we are about 95 per cent owner, all falls into 
the category of rental housing where the land has not been sweated. Mann 
Avenue here is a as good an example as you will find. There is something 
of the order of 16 families to an acre there. It is well planned, lots of open 
space; I do not think any of us or our grandchildren are going to see Mann 
Avenue get into the category of a slum. I think the same thing applies to 
Benny Farm, in Montreal; and we have some excellent projects in New 
Westminster and Vancouver; and, although there may be philosophical reasons 
against ownership by the state, I suggest that if you take an average of multiple 
accommodation throughout this country, that which is owned by the state is 
certainly not a bad type of housing. I do not think there is too much relation- 
ship between ownership and what may happen to it eventually. 


By Mr. Hunter: 

Q@. Is not the main objection to state owned housing the fear that political 
influence will enter into the picture and may affect your collections, and so on; 
is that not the main fear in public housing?—-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is as far as rent collection is concerned. I have been told by a number of 
large landlords that we are the only organization they ever heard of in their life, 
private or public, who came out at the end of the year with rent arrears of 
rather under -3 of 1 per cent, and a total rent write-off during the year of 
rather under i of 1 per cent. I assume it may be said that times have been » 
good, and there does not seem. to be yet very much trouble on that score. I 
think that is true. A group of people who get together act rather differently 
than they would as individuals. For, instance, we notice that it follows a 
very exact pattern. Whenever we have a new project to be occupied we have 
a group of very grateful incoming tenants, and regularly within two weeks 
they form a, let us say, a Mann Avenue protective association. That comes 
just as night after day. So 1 think the point Mr. Hunter makes might have 
something in it. We have never yet been able to find out what the protective 
association are trying to protect themselves against, but that is what they call it. 


By Mr. Jeffery: 

Q. You must have learned something from past experience or from the 
things that were done previous to the last war?—A. No, I would admit quite 
freely that a chain of circumstances could get moving that would cause us 
trouble; but I think with reasonable management and with support from the 
real owners—I do not mean only the government but everybody—that public 
‘housing can be run. It is a new experience in all levels of government. The 
Regent Park project in Toronto is a good example. Rent arrears there are prac- 
tically nothing. 

Q. But do they pay economic rents?—-A. They are below economic rents, 
yes. I may tell you that I can show you areas in this country where the rent 
arrears under present conditions are extremely large. I also appreciate that 
the capacity to pay must be there, but on top of that capacity to pay there is 
a tremendous difference between types of management as far as rent paying 
is concerned. 
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By Mr. Fulford: 


Q. You take this question of rents, they vary with taxation. I inderneda 
that there are two ways to look at this in connection with state-owned enter- 
prises, they can either pay taxes or reach some agreement with municipalities. 
If taxes go up, and they are going up all over Canada, rents go up. Is that not 
right?—-A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 


Q. I would like to ask a question relative to the statement on page 30; 
“whether we like it or not, the reduction in effective demand is now a limiting 
factor upon private building’. And that is reiterated on page 29, the previous 
page. I wonder if the president of Central Mortgage and Housing would know 
anything about how this apparent lack of effective demand came into being. 
There seemed to be no lack of effective demand last winter up to and including 
the time when the one-sixth loans were taken off dwellings on which that loan 
applied. I wonder if he would think there is any correlation between the fall 
off of effective demand and the removal of the one-sixth loan?—A. Mr. Chair- 
man, the history of effective demand since the end of the war I think is this. 
For the period up to the end of the first quarter of 1949 the effective demand 
at current prices left nothing to be desired. Houses were being bought when 
they were nothing more than holes in the ground. Starting in 1949, about May 
or June, we sensed quite a weakening in the effective demand. We thought 
that a change was taking place. However, by the time June, 1950, came around 
a new set of circumstances arose and the effective demand tightened up con- 
siderably, and was accompanied by a sharp rise in prices. However, up to the 
end of 1950, or late in 1950, the one thing that we hadn’t even bothered to keep 
track of, hadn’t even looked at, was the number of completed but unsold houses 
in various cities in his country. In the first 5 years following the end of the war, 

that was almost unknown. But we suddenly found that it was necessary to 
_ give some attention to that, as we knew the condition was developing. As 
of February 29, 1952, in the qnetropblitan areas, and in the other major cities— 
which takes us down to about Sydney and Three Rivers—there were 1,464 
completed and unsold houses. Now, that number of houses is not much more 
than two weeks production; and it probably is not a figure that anybody should 
be too concerned about, but it is a very real change from the experience of the 
first five years after the end of the war. 


By Mr. Jeffery: 

Q. May I interrupt for a second? How long did these remain unsold?— 
A. Of. 1,407 of them, Mr. Chairman, 466 were one month unsold; 286 were 
two months unsold; 143 were three months unsold; 315 were four months 
unsold; five months, 126; six months, 39; seven months, 9; eight months, 18: 
nine months, 3; ten months, 2; and 2 of them thirteen months. 

Q. So that in fact that ten days you mentioned was ten days’ production? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macnaughton; 


Q. On page 31, line 12—lending by government was about 13 per cent. 
That is the total lending by the government, is it?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. My question would be, with a volume of housing costing $12,000 or 
less, what percentage of the total mortgage money would be provided by the 
government? It seems to me the figure would be much greater.—A. Oh, yes, it 
would be greater. I would suggest, Mr. Macnaughton, a figure of twice that. 
I can check it for you if you would like the information. 

Q. Well, if it is not too much trouble?—A. An estimate? 
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Q. If you could.—A. Yes. 

Mr. LAInG: I have a question to ask Mr. Mansur which very well might 
have been asked. 

The CHAIRMAN: This will be the last question. 


By Mr. Laing: 

Q. It has reference to the very fine portfolio of publications you have 
sent us. I think the corporation is to be complimented on it. It will be a very 
great contribution to Canada. How are they publicized? I know people who 
would like one or some of them. How are they made available? How are they 
distributed? What arrangement, roughly, has been provided for that?—-A. We 
have not the volume figures here. Generally we depend on our branch offices. 
That is generally our method of distribution. We have a number of inquiries. 
As you know, we have exhibitions throughout the country—eastern Canada 
and throughout the west—and we make these available at the exhibitions. 
We learned very quickly that we could not hand them out at the exhibitions. 
If people are interested they are given a postcard ae if they write in. we send 
them one. 

The distribution, particularly of those sketch design booklets is extremely 
heavy. Some of our printing costs. of those sketch design. booklets to keep 
up with the demand makes me wonder just how far we can go. 

Q. What about farm publications—are they widely dictrinitede aa The 
farm publications—particularly the prairie farms, the three provincial govern- 
ments in using the wheat pools and the farrere organizations have done a 
tremendous distribution. of those. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we adjourn until Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock 
I would like to inform Mr. Fleming that the public housing items stand on 
which to ask questions. 

On this committee we make a policy of trying to accommodate all members 
on the committee and any member who has to be absent or go to the House 
for a purpose has his day in court. 


Mr. FLEMING: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Cannon: Are there any other items standing or just public housing? 
The CHAIRMAN: No, just public housing. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 20, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 11.00 o’clock 


a.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Ashbourne, Balcom, Bennett, Black- 
more, Crestohl, Fleming, Fraser, Fulford, Gingras, Gour (Russell), Hellyer, 
Helme, Henry, Jeffery, Maltais, McCusker, Richard (Ottawa East), Sinclair 
Smith (York North), Ward. 


In attendance: Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and Mr. J. D. Ritchie, Executive Assistant. 


In reply to questions asked at a previous meeting and which were reserved 
for written answers, Mr. Mansur tabled the following documents: 

1. “Direct Lending Policy”; (Appendix ‘A’’) 

2. “Applications for Accommodation”. (Appendix “B’’) 


The said documents were ordered to be printed as appendices to this 
day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence and the Witness was questioned 
thereon. 


The Witness gave oral answers to several questions asked at the last 
meeting of the Committee. 


The following document was tabled for distribution ordered to be printed 
as appendix ‘‘C” to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence and the 
Witness questioned thereon: 

Inter-Office Memo 
; Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Re: Starts and Completions 
January list to April 30th, 1952. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Economic Research Department 


- pamphlet entitled: “Housing in Canada, A Factual Summary, First Quarter, 


1952”, was tabled for distribution. 


The examination of Mr. Mansur on the principles contained in his general 


statement on the functions and activities of Central Mortgage and Housing 


Corporation was completed. (See Minutes of Evidence, No. 1, Tuesday, May 
6, 1952) 


At 1.00 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 4.00 o’clock 
p.m., Wednesday, May 21, 1952. 


Hrd GRATREX, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


May 20, 1952. 
11:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order, we now have a 
quorum. Mr. Mansur has answers to several questions which were asked at 
previous sittings of the committee. 


Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
called: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, at one of the earlier sittings a question was 
asked by Mr. Picard about the number of direct loans approved and refused 


_ by localities. I have with me material which is in four parts: a statement of 


our policy of administration in respect to applications from outlying areas; 
a tabulation of loans approved by localities; and a tabulation of inquiries which 
did not result in applications to branch offices and to tabulation of loans declined. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall this answer to Mr. Picard’s question go on today’s 
record as appendix A? 


Agreed. 


(Appendix A: Statement of loans and lending policy.) 

The WITNEss: At our last meeting Mr. Fleming asked about applications 
to rent or purchase outstanding, by periodic dates, over the past two years. 
I have a statement here showing the applications for accommodation which I 
hope will answer the question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall this answer go in the report as appendix B? 
Agreed. 


(See Appendix ‘“B’’.) 
Mr. FLEMING: Do I take it that these written answers are to go in before 
the oral answers? © 


The WITNESS: That concludes my written answers. I have answers which 
I would like to make orally to questions asked at the last meeting. Would you 
like me to give those? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Would you proceed now. 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting of the committee 
Mr. Hellyer asked for my opinion of the probable effectiveness of extending the 
provisions of section 11-B to investors other than lending institutions. The 
difficulties in financing serviced land are presently so acute that any suggestion 
which would afford relief or additional facilities must have merit. But having 
said this I must express some reservations about the likely effectiveness of such 
a step. 

Traditionally, developers of land look for a substantial profit. Risks are 
high and I do not think that even the underwriting of risks under section 11-B 
would change the attitude of the private developer of land. Even a 5 per cent 
or 6 per cent guaranteed return—as compared with the 2 per cent guaranteed 
the lending institutions—would not in my opinion be sufficient to attract the 
investment of private funds in the development of land. 
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Because a project under section 11-B is to relieve the municipality of the 
financing of services and development costs, these costs must be included in the 
selling price of the lot. This means that the developer must be prepared to 
make a substantial investment in the project. Furthermore, the developer of 
the project must also be prepared for a two to three year investment under the 
best of circumstances. As an example, a 91 lot project in Ottawa in the years 
1948 to 1950 involved an investment of about $18,000 in land and $65,000 in 
development costs. From the time of the signing of the agreement until the 
last lots were sold, two years and three months elapsed. Under present cir- 
cumstances the costs would be considerably higher and the prospects for ready 
disposal rather less. In this project the sponsor was involved in handling the 
details of buying the land, arranging sub-division plan, calling tenders and 
awarding contracts for services as well as the selling of lots. Had a return of 
5 per cent been available to a private sponsor his return would have been less 
than $8,000. I do not believe that many private investors could be found who 
would be willing to undertake such a transaction for $90 a lot. 

Because public credit would be underwriting the risks, I question whether 
a guaranteed return of more than five or possibly six percent would be con- 
sidered appropriate even if it were decided that guarantees of this kind were 
suitable for private investors. 

I like the purpose of Mr. Hellyer’s suggestion but doubt its effectiveness. 

Along the same lines, the committee might be interested to know that 
we have been discussing with officials of the provinces the possibility of land 
development by the partnership of land owned by private individuals. This _ 
is not without difficulty but it does have the advantage over a widening of. 
section 11-B by reason of the partnership providing the funds required to 
pay for the services. I believe that this form of assistance might prove 
more effective because of the difficulty of the private owner finding sufficient 
money to meet the heavy cost of services. I do not believe that this can be 
done under section 35 in its present form. However it is a variation of the 
suggestion made by Mr. Hellyer, who perhaps would agree with me that 
if section 11-B or section 35 were to be amended for such purpose, an 
amendment to the latter would be preferable. 

Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting of the Committee I was asked about 
the cost of assembling and servicing land in the Maritimes. The cost of 
180 lots in the Rifle Range project in St. John, N.B., was $190,288.78 or 
$1,057 per lot; the cost of 607 lots in St. John’s, Newfoundland, Federal- 
Provincial project was $1,060,780 or $1,748 per lot. 

That includes all the services required and all paid for. 

Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting I was asked about federal-provincial 
land assembly projects now under negotiation with the province of Ontario. 
I wonder if I might give you this off the record, for the reasons I mentioned 
formerly? : 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. LaInc: What about British Columbia; have you had any discussions 
there with the provincial government? 


The CHAIRMAN: We will take Ottawa and then British Columbia. 


By Mr. Richard: 


Q. In the case of the farm project out there at Hurdman’s Bridge, the 
St. Louis farm, who owns the land?—-A. The land was purchased by the 
province and the federal government jointly. 

Q. Yes.—A. The services are arranged for by that partnership with 
the municipality. 
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Q. Who paid for the services?—-A. They were paid for by the partnership 


r and the land wilk be sold to private individuals by the partnership with 


Central Mortgage acting as the manager in respect to sale. 

Q. And fixing the cost?—-A. And fixing the price, yes. 

Q-. Have you any idea of the price of those lots at present?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Chairman, you remember that I mentioned earlier that the province and 
the federal government were to recover the cost of services by way of what 
was virtually the assignment of the municipal tax poll. The cost of the 
lots, with some variations, is $250 each; and from the owner’s point of view 
he has a payment to make on account of installed services very similar to 
that which he would have made had the municipality put in the services itself. 
The municipality undertakes the collection of such payments from the owner 
of the lot and will pay them over to the partnership so that the partnership 
may liquidate its capital investment on account of those services. 

The CHAIRMAN: And those payments for services will be spread over 
a term of years? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Richard: 


Q. Over what term, Mr. Mansur?—A. 15 years. 

Q. How many houses do you expect to have in that development?—A. BBS; 
Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Have any of them been built yet?—-A. I was out there last Sunday 
and I noticed that there were perhaps 15 houses framed. 

Q. Are they all the same type of house?—-A. No, generally a storey and 
a half, but I think there are some bungalows. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Laing: 


By Mr. Laing: 

Q. There has been a lot of consideration given to Ontario. I wonder 
whether there is that from of negociation with the provincial government.— 
A. In British Columbia there is very active negotiation going on at the moment 
in Trail in respect of land assembly. 

Q. In partnership with the province?—A. Yes, in partnership with the 
province. In the city of Vancouver—and I wonder if I may go off the record 
here, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. RicHarD: Just to come back to Ottawa here, would Mr. Mansur tell 
us if there is any plan to assist civil servants in areas where large buildings 
are being put up; for instance, there is the Bureau of Statistics moving out to 
Tunney’s pasture; have there been any reserved areas for putting up a certain 
number of houses to accommodate the low grade employees? There ‘are a 
lot of people of that kind in my riding who have been moved out to Tunney’s 
pasture. Is it the intention to provide any kind of housing accommodation for 
them? Even $8,000 to $9,000 is too high a Price for them. These are probably 
all clerks grade 2 or grade 3 in the employ of the Bureau of Statistics which 
has now been moved out to Tunney’s pasture. Has anything been recommended 
there in the way of low cost housing for people of that type? 

The WITNEss: No, Mr. Chairman, there is not; although in our conversations 
with the province—I wonder if I might go off the record here again? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are now back on the record and Mr. Mansur has two 
releases which he feels should be made first to this committee as the committee 
is sitting. 

The WITNEss: Mr. chatnen, 1 I think already there has been distributed the 
monthly report of starts and completions. There is one very interesting item 
in those starts and completions. Members will notice that the trend which 
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was created just about a year ago, a very sharp decline in corapetisen of starts, 


seems to be somewhat reversed in March and April of this year—and the figures 
show a slight increase in starts in communities of 5,000 over that for last year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall these go in the record as an appendix? 
Agreed. 


(See Appendix ‘‘C’’) 

The WITNEss: I just would like to put in one word of caution on these 
figures. There may be rather more weather than buoyancy in them. It has 
been an extraordinary spring. 

I also have with me our current issue of Housing in Canada, which brings 
the statistical tables up to the end of 1951. It may be useful to the committee. 

At the last meeting I was asked a question by Mr. Fleming about whether 
the low bidder in January 1951 tender call on Fraserview had included in his 
tender any qualifications regarding material or labour and costs. The tender 

which was received on January 23rd was submitted as a firm price bid without 
qualification. Although such tenders are good for acceptance within 60 days, on 
February 3rd—11 days after the tender closed—the low bidder asked if he 
could withdraw his bid. The contractor said he wished to withdraw because his 
lumber suppliers and some sub-contractors were unwilling to proceed at the 
prices on which he based his bid. I made an answer to that es pce at the last 
meeting but not quite correctly. 


The CuHariRMAN: Are there any questions arising out of the answers which 


have been given today? . 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes, there are a few. Perhaps we can take the last one first 
if it is convenient. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. What was the next lowest tender? Have you the figure there?—A. It 
was about $35,000 above this bid. There were 85 units at about $400 a unit 
higher in price. 

Q. To whom was the contract eventually awarded when you decided 
in November to resume construction? Was it either of those contractors?— 
A. I think it was Pyke and White. 

Q. They were the low bidders in January of 1951?—-A. I think Pyke and 
White were the second low—$35,000 above the low bidder. They were: the 
low bidder when we resumed. 

Q. Did you call for new tenders in November and December of 1951?— 
A. Yes, they were new tenders. You will remember the quantities were rather 
different. 

Q. Exactly what date was it in the early part of the year when the govern- 
ment decided not to proceed with the project?—-A. February 5th, 1951. 

Q. The government’s decision not to proceed was reached on February 5th 
and the request of the successful bidder to withdraw his bid was not made until 
February 11th?—-A. February 3rd, I think. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Would he lose his deposit?—A. No. 
Q. You gave it back to him?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Chairman, we find in contracts for both housing and other construc- 


tion that forfeiture of deposit by a contractor is only justified in the most 
flagrant circumstances. I find great difficulty in forfeiting. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. You would hardly have thought of forfeiture because it was the gov- 
ernment’s decision not to proceed?—-A. That is right. 
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Q. In connection with the statement tabled with regard to applications for 
accommodation, this relates almost entirely to the accommodation of veterans 
as such does it not?—-A. Yes, although there are some civilians in our applica- 
tions. You will see the total and then the subdivision of ‘“‘veteran’’. 

There are certain projects which we own, Mr. Chairman, where the rentals 
are rather beyond the capacity of veterans. I am thinking particularly of home 
conversion units, so that we do have some civilian applications but of course 
for any allocation the veteran’s priority is observed completely. 

Q. To what extent have you found a backlog of applications from veterans 
for housing to be symptomatic of the general backlog’ of the demand for 
housing?—-A. In the years immediately following 1945 I think there was a very 
high degree of correlation between the two. I think as the years go by the 
correlation becomes rather less because, if you look at the extremely high 
marriage rate that continues, the veteran content in that marriage rate has 
dropped very sharply; likewise, the veteran content in families with first 
children has dropped very sharply. The housing demand arises not entirely 
from marriages but probably equally from families with their first child. So, 
I would think in answer to that question, Mr. Chairman, correlation is not too 
great although it may be symptomatic. I think the limited exposure of veterans 
and the efforts made to look after them are reasons why a certain amount of 
correlation is being lost. 

I would like to say that these figures may represent a satisfactory answer 
from our point of view but I do think it should be remembered that we have 
been pressing branch offices to keep their files of live applications in much 
better shape. I would suggest some of the improvement indicated in this state- 
ment is perhaps an improvement in our organization rather than in conditions 
faced by veterans in the housing field. 


The CHAIRMAN: Weeding out duplication. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q@. What effect do you think sel tea ari removal of bank credit restric- 
tions as such will have on contractors financing payrolls and financing pur- 
chases of materials?—-A. I think it will be beneficial, not because banks have 
been unduly restrictive upon any worthwhile project that seems to be in the 
national interest, but rather that the whole atmosphere will change—and that 
people’s ideas as to credit restrictions will have been dispelled. 

In my experience at least, I believe a lot of non-creditworthy borrowers 
were blaming credit restrictions for perhaps improper reasons. From what I 
can see in our operations both on construction account where we have awarded 
about $275 million of contracts since November of 1951, and in the housing field, 
I cannot find many cases where operations of contractors have been uitee thes 
with by the credit restrictions. 


Mr. Chairman, when they were first introduced representations were made 
to me to the probable effect and would we intercede. I took a very dim view 
of the situation and I was afraid of it. I promised to do everything I could 
for the contractors to see they were financed in worthy projects. I think 
I am correct in saying that I have spoken to the banks twice since the 
introduction of the credit restrictions. In the first case, I thought it was the 
proper thing for me to do and—in the second case I withdrew very quickly 
because the bank knew a lot more about it than I did. Those are the only 
two cases where I have been asked to act in connection with credit restrictions 
in order to get on with the job. 

Q. What is the sector, as far as national housing is concerned, that is 
important. Is it just the financing of contractors or is it more than that?—A. 
There are two main sectors where bank credit is involved. First, the contractor 
or house builder to carry on efficient operation must have either cash 
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himself or he must have a line of credit. Some time ago I heard quite a lot 
about these lines of credit being withdrawn by the banks but, on inquiry, I 
thought the banks behaved extremely well. : 

The second area where bank credit is important is to assist the owner in 
financing the sale of his existing house and the purchase of a new house. 
The mortgage transaction very often may be such that bank credit is needed 
so that the first mortgage can be paid off on the first house and the second 
one financed. Once again there was a tremendous outcry when the restrictions 
went on but I could not find the banks had been unreasonable in that. I come 
back to my earlier point, Mr. Chairman, in expressing the belief that now that 
credit restrictions have been lifted the non-creditworthy borrower is going 
to have rather less to talk about than he had before. 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: On the matter of mortgages there is no overlapping because 
banks do not generally lend money on mortgages? 

The Witness: No, sir. Under the Bank Act banks are not permitted to 
lend money on mortgages but they are permitted to make short term construc- 
tion advances to assist contractors. 

Mr. HELLYER: Was it not also true before the bank credit restrictions 
went on that often persons with good credit records approached banks for 
additional assistance necessary to finance such items as household appliances. 
Had that not been done it would have been impossible for the prospective 
purchaser to buy the home when he did not have just the additional $1,000 
which was necessary? | 

The WITNESS: Quite correct. Even in the case of the small bungalow, a 
purchaser starting from scratch and not moving from another household of 
his own, the purchaser is up against something of around $1,000 to $1,200 to 

equip that house in a manner in which his wife finds acceptable. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fleming, you had some questions on public housing. 


Mr. FLEMING: Just before we leave the statements that have been tabled 
this morning, I wonder if Mr. Mansur would be good enough to enlarge on 
the comment that he made with respect to the total starts and completions? 
I thought he was very fair in what he had to say. He was speaking, I think, 
particularly about starts. The completion rate in the first four months of this 
year does not reflect too happy a result, either, does it? I suppose that is the 
inevitable consequence of the reduction 1952 number of starts? 


The CHAIRMAN: 1951. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. 1951, I am sorry.—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, the carry-over at the 
end of 1950 was 60,000 units. The carry-over at the end of 1951 was 46,000 
units. Therefore, there is a lower rate of completion by reason of the industry 
only having 46,000 units to work on instead of 60,000. 

Now, moving over to the starts, you will notice in April there were 6,006, 
as compared with 5,889 a year ago, 6,148 two years ago, and 5,806 three 
years ago—1949. 

The figures relate only to communities of 5,000 or over. There can be 
changes take place in the under 5,000 sector which represent about one-third 
of the coverage. There has been over the last few years both buoyancy and 
lack of buoyancy in these smaller communities. The amount of change is not 
great in the aggregate. I do want to say that the 6,006 starts cannot be 
multiplied by 150 per cent and necessarily be blown to a national figure. 

Q. I think we appreciate the limitations on the use of statistics of this 
kind. I was wondering on what you base your figures as to starts, as to what 
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a are starts and what your sources are. You have got tables on construction 
contracts already and building contracts and so on. What is your source of 


information as to what you regard as starts?—-A. Mr. Chairman, at the time > 
Central Mortgage was formed, there was absolutely no information about starts 
in this country. There were some guesses but no information. We saw the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and said that from our viewpoint we were 
working in the dark and something would have to be done about it. So, ina 
joint endeavour, with Central Mortgage being responsible for the 5,000 and 
over sector, we introduced a technique of keeping track of starts. In the 
170 communities we have a man whose job it is to keep track of the number 
of starts in that municipality. 

In the smaller municipalities, sometimes it is liaison with the engineer 
of the municipality. There are various ways of doing it but in every 
municipality we do our best to keep track of every start. The technique is 
this: that a man who is covering the city has a double postcard and when he 
sees an excavation taking place, and he finds out what kind of a building it is 
going to be, he writes the details on one part of the postcard. Those details 
which form the basis of the figures produced by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, are received by them by the receipt of the first half of this postcard 
through the mail. 

As the man drives around the city, he has as his outstanding file the other 
half of these postcards and as each house is completed, he drops the other half 
of the postcard into the mail and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has a 
record of that house being completed. We believe that our technique is 
reasonably accurate and we believe it is the only one that provides accurate 
enough information to be of use. 

For instance, the technique used in the United States of taking thirteen 
counties in the United States and blowing them up by a factor of about 560, 
just does not appeal to our sense of reason at all because one of the things 
that we are most interested in is to see just where Toronto stands in relation 
to their past experience and the national trends. I feel that the information 
which we have, subject to human error, is just about as good as we can get. 
Moreover, that information is now providing the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics with something that is most important. They know whether it is a 
solid brick bungalow or whether it is a frame house or whether it is an 
apartment house with sixteen units. I believe we now have a pretty good 
record of what is going on in these communities. 

I know there is no statement more in demand than this, and each month 
this statement is broken down by every community in Canada of 5,000 or over. 
That is dealt with by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Does that start from the time the permit is issued in the municipality? 
—A. No, sir, we start at the time of the excavation. Our check is a physical 
check. 

@. You do not check with the permits?—A. No. 

Q@. Because there used to be and still are daily reports that go out by 
certain concerns here—I get them all the time—on building permits.—A. When 
I say ‘‘no”’, that is not quite the case, Mr. Chairman. Depending on local 
circumstances, our investigator takes advantage of every bit of information 
to indicate to him that there is a new start on Smith street. In Belleville, 
for instance, there is very close liaison with the city engineer. The city 
engineer knows immediately there is a new house, but in Toronto that is 
impossible. We do not place all our reliance, however, on the issuance of a 
permit due to the fact that a great many of them lapse without the owner 
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proceeding, and I am very suspicious, particularly in a declining period, of 
housing permits as a criterion of the number of new starts. I think in a rising 
period it would be pretty good, but in a declining period they are very 
misleading. 

Q. I was just wondering if your Central Mortgage men across the coun- 
try used the permits to locate where the start may be?—A. Yes, I would think 
that information would be helpful. In Montreal an entirely different tech- 
nique is used. The custom in Montreal is that every basement is dug out by 
a sub-contractor. There are six major sub-contractors digging basements in 
Montreal and their new business list is just what we are looking for. There 
is a very close liaison between the people who dig basements and our men 
who are trying to keep track of the number of starts. RY 

Q. Do your Central Mortgage men have an office for that purpose?—A. 
Yes; if it is a small community then he will be part-time. For instance, in 
Belleville it is probably a quarter day once a month. In Toronto it is a 
continuous process. 


By Mr. Jeffery: 

Q. I am worried about the number of two-bedroom, three-bedroom and 
four-bedroom houses, and I am wondering if the Central Mortgage has in the 
past or whether they are in the future taking active steps because we are 
getting a lot of two-bedroom houses in order to keep the price down and I 
am very, very worried that they are not of a type suitable for a housing 
project and I am wondering what steps the Central Mortgage is taking to 
check that?—-A. Mr. Chairman, in the years immediately following the war, 
there were a great many box-like structures erected which purported to be 
two-bedroom bungalows. By the end of 1947 we were very concerned about 
it and we took financial methods to correct the trend. 

We proceeded to drop the lending value on two-bedroom bungalows so 
that the down payments were less, say, upon a storey and a half house than 
they were on a two-bedroom bungalow. 

We never thought the financial method would be quite so effective but 
we just stopped the building of two-bedroom bungalows and last year—I 
think I am correct in this—the number of houses which were financed by 
Central Mortgage under 800 square feet, I think, was one per cent. Now, that 
percentage in 1946 was sitting up around 40 per cent. 

Q. I do not think you can go by the area alone, either, Mr. Chairman. 
I think you have to have the actual record as to how many bedrooms they 
have.—A. Well, I have just mentioned the 800-foot because to stay within 
our standards you just cannot put three bedrooms in 800 hundred feet. The 
size of the house has been increasing almost continuously during the last three 
years. We have met a lot of criticism from the builders because we have 
given a better mortgage deal on story and a half houses than on bungalows. 
We know tremendous criticisms are coming from the. builders who would 
prefer to build bungalows but we feel that the rash of very small houses that. 
were built in the years 1946, 1947 and starting into 1948 had carried our stock 
of housing of that kind beyond reasonable limits and that steps should be 
taken. to increase the size of the house. . 

Q. Could you let us have some figures on that?—-A. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be very glad to supply some schedules, if the committee would like them, to 
show exactly what has happened. I may also say that the views expressed 
by Mr. Jeffery coincide with ours completely, that we feel that an overstock- 
ing of box-like structures is something that should not be permitted. 

Q. I think it should be drawn to your attention, Mr. Chairman, that for 
instance the institution I have connection with withdrew from Winnipeg 
entirely one contractor because we would build nothing but two-bedroom 
houses. 
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By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Mr. Mansur, what about the other end—five-bedroom and six-bedroom 
houses? There does not seem to be many of these on the market or being 
built. That is not lack of demand, I hope?—A. The current costs are such 
that we do not see many of them except those built by a home owner for his 
own use. It is certainly not the ordinary builder’s stock in trade. Once you 
get up to a three-bedroom house, full two-story, with perhaps an additional 
room over the attached garage, you are reaching the upper end of what would 
be considered the house the average builder is interested in building. 


By Mr. Fulford: 


Q. How much would a three-bedroom house cost?—-A. Excluding the 
cost of land, a house 25 by 25 which is about the minimum for a six-room 
house, that would be 1,250 square feet, and the cost of construction only— 
I doubt if it could be bought at much less than $9 a foot or somewhere in the 
order of $10,000 construction costs only. To that you must add land. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you have any financial deterrent on bungalows that are larger 
in size?—A. No. 

@. Or does your deterrent stop at the 800 square foot level?—A. Our 
deterrent disappears in the 850-foot class. The discount has been removed 
and it sits on all fours with other types of houses until we get into the ranch 
type bungalow which runs about 2,000 feet, which is a little bit out of our 
class. It is carriage trade and our job in life is not carriage trade. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, just for the record, what is the particular objection 
to having two-bedroom houses? Obviously they were built because the 
people needed accommodation. What was the objection to that?—-A. The 
objection to them, Mr. Chairman, was that these houses were being repre- 
sented to a great many veterans as being their dream house and a place 
where they would live happily ever after, and the man, wife and one child 
moved in. Then, nature being what it is, more children arrived and the 
house was completely unsuitable. They had their equity tied up in the 
house and it was a question of selling that house and getting into another 
one. We were beginning to see in some municipalities lean-to’s and rooms 
being built on these small houses. It was quite obvious that the man who 
wanted a house because he wanted to have a family should not be encouraged 
to take a 760-foot two-bedroom bungalow. 

Now, I would agree completely that our housing stock requires some 
of these small houses. I do not think our objection was to the small house 
as such but it was to the quantity of the small houses of that kind being built. 

By Mr. Laing: 

Q. If that fellow leaves, there will be enough new families projected 
in the future to take it over, won’t there?—A. I think there is a certain 
filter in it to look after that, but I would not like to see the percentage of 
our housing stock increase in respect to two-bedroom houses. I think we 
have enough of them. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if the limitation on the construction of 
two-bedroom houses would be correspondingly met by the number: of people 
who would have to surrender the house because they were unable to pay 
for it?—A. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, I did not make my point absolutely 
clear. I said that we discounted the lower end of bungalows so that the deal 
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was less favourable to the home owner than a story and a half house; in 
other words, we adjusted the financing so that the man might move into 
a one and one-half story house with rather less down payment than a small 
bungalow. Si 

Q. In the long run there is the matter of paying municipal taxes on that 
house, which is going to constitute a heavy drain on the home owner for 
years to come. Now, what is happening in respect to that? Are these people 
who are now being deprived of building a two-bedroom house put in the 
position where the municipality is charging them far more taxes than they . 
might otherwise have to pay?—-A. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, this discussion 
has developed the atmosphere that we won’t build a two-bedroom house. That 
is not quite the case. What we object to is a two-bedroom house with about 
720 feet which is inadequate even for man, wife, and one child. We think 
that is is just too cramped. We still make loans on 850-foot two-bedroom 
bungalows without the discount. It is the degree of smallness of these two- 
bedroom bungalows rather than it being a two-bedroom house. . 


By Mr. Jeffery: 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that a great many of these storey and a half houses that 
you are talking about here, in a great many cases the other bedroom is never 
completed? It is just there for expansion?—A. That is true in some cases, but 
we are finding that a lot of them are being completed. 

Q. By the owner?—A. By the owner; and we find also that sub-tenancies 
are developing in those upper two rooms in a most distressing manner. I do 
think that it also should be remembered, Mr. Chairman, that there are a 
lot of constant charges in a house that are common to storey and a half houses 
and the bungalow type. Exactly the same basements are used except that the 
basement of the bungalow must be larger; heating equipment, stoves and 
bathroom are the same, and for anybody’s money the storey and a half house 
is a better buy than the bungalow. The bungalow is the most expensive way 
that Canadians can live and I think we should be pretty careful about pro- 
moting something that is not the most economical. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, may I put a question that perhaps touches another 
phase of the problem? I see from your statistics, Mr. Mansur, which are 
excellently prepared, that you start with population trend and then speak of 
births, marriages, deaths, immigration, emigration and so forth as being nat- 
urally the basis for housing in Canada. Have you prepared any record, or per- 
haps you might enlighten us, as to whether the new housing projects are 
accelerated by the fact or to what extent they are accelerated by the fact that 
people were not inclined to move from the centre of the commercial or industrial 
areas where they had been living for many years into outlying centres or 
whether the normal extension of city life was helped by the program of immigra- 
tion in Canada?—-A. Mr. Chairman, the needs of the country have been added 
to by the migration from downtown areas into what are known as dormitory. 
municipalities. I could not give you any better example than the city of Toronto 
proper where last. year the school population in the city of Toronto proper 
dropped I think by 1,500 pupils when on a national basis the school population 
was going up by 150,000 pupils, so you might have expected 6,000 or 7,000 
of the increase in Toronto. Now, that migration to dormitory municipalities 
is adding to all the problems that have been under discussion in this com- 
mittee for the last few meetings we have had. I think it is fair to say that 
the downtown residential construction, speaking of existing residential con- 
struction, is not being used as efficiently for that purpose, as it was used 15 
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years ago, because there is a definite trend, as the honourable member suggests, 


to new areas where people find their friends are and life is more suitable for 
raising a family. Moving on to the next point now— 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you leave that point, do you mean by what you have 
said that there is vacant accommodation in the down town area in Toronto? 


The WITNESS: No, I don’t think vacant, rather residentially inactive—a 
shifting into commercial use. You will find streets, I think no further away 
than Center Town here where you will see the commercial influence coming 
in; you will find the larger houses being used as boarding houses. This may 
be over-simplified, but in the city of Toronto I think it is a lot easier to find a 
room to rent on St. George street than it is to find a house to live in an outlying 
area. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: And, of course, immigration has a bearing on it, immigrants 
are using a number of these vacant houses in the centre of the city? 


The WITNESS: Yes, the immigrant position is a very delicate one. I think 
they are making good as fast as they can. You will find quite a substantial 
number of them in the centre of the city of Toronto, some of them in distress. 
The city welfare officer is having quite a time with immigrants who arrive in 
the Toronto area and just can’t find’a place to put themselves and their 
families. On the immigrant situation I think that you will notice in our 
figures that the key figure is the married woman. We think that is probably 
the best criterion on families. I think it is to be remembered though that a 
very substantial amount of our immigration is going to the rural areas and 
a very large part of it to company towns especially, so that the full impact 
is not borne by the municipalities. But I do agree heartily that the housing 
shortage is being added to by reason of the newcomer. 


By Mr. Henry: : 

Q. Speaking of schools, Mr. Mansur, can you give us some information on 
that? I think you referred to a falling off in Toronto of 1,500?—A. I meant 
to discuss that a little later, Mr. Chairman. My recollection is that it was 
1,500 off last year. There is a school building which is south-west of Ramsden 
Park which is empty at the moment. There are school rooms all through the old 
areas that are not completely used; and, as a matter of fact, on occasion we 
have had a rather covetous eye on some of these places. 


Mr. Henry: Yes, and there is limited activity in the south end. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Coming back to this statement on starts and completion given in the 
report you submitted this morning. It begins, Mr. Mansur—it starts off by 
months with April, 1950; April, 1951—the record, in the first quarter of 1951 
on both starts and completions was much better than what followed, was it not? 
The record starts, on the first quarter of 1951l—-according to the table on 
page 43 of “Housing In Canada” 1952, it shows 9,801 starts for the first quarter 
of 1951, against 9,015 for the first quarter of 1950; and, on completions, your 
record in the first quarter of 1951 was 19,521, against 17,873 in the first quarter 
of 1950. The place where the record of starts dropped off was about the middle 
of April?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Was that not about the time that the pésen tion of lending of the 1/6th 
additional loan under the National Housing Act began to take effect, to reflect 
itself in the figures on starts?—-A. The change in lending conditions was in 
February of 1951. ; “f 

Q@. Yes. The announcement was made I think’on the 6th of February, 1951, 
of the cessation of the 1/6th additional loans. What I am asking is if it was not 
within the two months period up to the middle of April that this change in 
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policy began to produce its results in starts? A. Mr. Chairman, the first quarter 
of 1951 continued the buoyancy of 1950. The change started in the second 
quarter of 1951, and it arose from a number of factors. The one suggested by 
the honourable member is one of the reasons. There were a great many things 
happening at that time, which tended to reduce the number of starts, some of 
which I mentioned in my preliminary statement. ; 

Q. Well, I take it you are not saying it as an answer that the cessation 
of the 1/6th additional loan did not have an adverse effect on the number of 
starts?—-A. I think that it did have the effect of reducing the number of 
starts along with other conditions. I think so because—and I think it is 
most interesting to analyse—the change occurred not only in the National 
Housing Act sector but in all other sectors of new housing starts; so there 
must have been factors other than N.H.A. financing entering into the changes 
which brought about a similar effect in starts not in any way affected by the 
National Housing Act. | 

Q. Well, I wasn’t asking you to commit yourself to saying that this change 
in policy was responsible in full for what followed. I think, and I want to 
be quite clear in my understanding, that it had in your opinion some effect 
in reducing the number of starts; affecting, we will say, the spring of 1951 as 
compared with the previous period in 1950?—-A. Well now, Mr. Chairman, I 
think it probably is the case; that there was a borrower somewhere who would 
have built a house had the loan been rather higher than was available at 
that time. In degree, I think the answer to the question is, yes; in extent, I 
am not quite sure. 

Q. Well, it may be difficult to isolate the exact number of starts that 
would have been made that were not made because of this change of policy, 
but I think we can agree that it had some adverse effect on the number of 
starts?—A. Yes, I would agree to some extent. I would say that there were 
people who might have started in April or May of 1951 who did not start 
because the equity requirement was rather larger than they had anticipated. 

@. What would your comment be as to the effect of the introduction 
of this 1/6th additional loan in late 1949? What was the effect on the number 
of starts as reflected in the figures of starts for the year 1950?—-A. The 
interjection of the extra 1/6th was done at a time when the government had 
some doubt as to the continuation of effective demand. I would think that 
in exactly the same way as in May 1951 the lack of the 1/6th may have resulted 
in a number of people not building houses who would have built houses, 
so, likewise in September of 1949, the existence of that extra 1/6th encouraged 
some people to build houses that otherwise would not have been built. 

Q. You would not be prepared to make an estimate as to their number 
or proportion?—A. No. I do not think I could, Mr. Chairman. I do not want 
to appear to be evading the question. I think it must be remembered that 
there were six big factors working in the same direction and it is pretty difficult 
to evaluate any one of them arithmetically. 


By Mr. Henry: 


Q. You said that there were six other factors involved, what are those 
factors besides this 1/6th additional loan?—-A. At what time? 

Q. Let us say in 1949 up until 1951, take 1951, if you wish.—A. Well, 
in 1951, there was difficulty in the materials field and, after that, there was 
a sharp rise in the price level taking place at that time; people were very 
disturbed to find that what they thought was to be a $7,000 house had moved 
ahead and was going to cost them $8,000. Also, the municipal tax level 
was rising very sharply, and municipalities through no fault of their own 
were lagging behind in getting roads in, and so on; people were walking 
through mud—the whole became very difficult. 


. 
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Mr. Gour: That applies in our riding, and all over. 

The WitTNEss: I think there were a lot of unfavourable factors at that 
time. Again in 1949, the other factors were a weakening in effective demand: 
the feeling of the builders was at that time that if they built a house they 
had some doubt as to whether they could sell it; and, generally, it was a 
soft situation. I think that is about all I have to say on that point. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q@. Mr. Mansur, for your comment on it I would like to say this: your 
opinion as to the effectiveness during the period during which it was in 
operation, from December of 1949 to February of 1952, this additional 1/6th 
loan seems to indicate that you attach much less weight to it than most of 
us in the House at the time were lead to expect by statements that were 
made when this amendment to the Act was made. I gather that you, from the 
answer that you made—I am offering this for your comment so that I may 
have a clear understanding of it—you did not attach even from the beginning 
as much importance to the addition of.the 1/6th loan as some at least of us in 
the House did?—A. Well, the 1/6th loan was perhaps a suggestion of my 
own—it was reasonable for me to believe that it would be a very effective 
device. I believed that conditions at that time were such that they required 
some upward revision in the mortgage funds available, but one thing that 
must not be forgotten is that we are not complete masters of the level of loans. 
We have a partner, a very senior partner, a three-quarters partner, who 
would have something to say as to the level of loans. The 1/6th device 
was to increase the level of loans as far as the home owner was concerned, 
but left the position of the lending institutions unchanged. Now, at the 
time that was introduced we were very much disturbed about effective 
demand, and we were very actively engaged in trying to push the starts up. 
We thought that the 1/6th device which parliament approved, was the only 
way of doing it, and I think it was. The point I was trying to make was 
that I can not measure arithmetically in these tables the effect of this 1/6th 
additional loan, nor its withdrawal. is 

Q. I think in all fairness we appreciate you cannot isolate that one factor 
in the situation. It is not simple; it has been complex at any time. I have just 
stated my impression for your comment so that you could correct me if my 
impression was erroneous; that you did not attach probably very much hope, 
or weight to the introduction of the 1/6th loan at the end of 1949. 


By Mr. Jeffery: 
Q. I suppose it is reasonable to assume that for the moment at least there 
was an increase in values under the National Housing Act. You could ‘not at 


. that time tell what effect that was going to have on starts there; but you must 


have anticipated at least that the effect of this additional 1/6th loan would be 
encouraging’?—A. Yes, that is quite correct. I believe, in respect to the builder 
and the eventual purchaser that generally higher mortgage financing resulting 
in lower equities has a buoyant effect; and the removal or reduction of such 
loans has the reverse effect. 

Q. Is it not a fact that values have gone up since you took off that 1/6th 
additional loan; has not the cost. of the house also been increased?—-A. Yes, 
Mr. Chairman. The government announced the suspension of this 1/6th 
additional loan in February of 1951. The maximum sale price technique 
which provides for loaning 80 per cent on the sale price was introduced in 
October of 1951. There was that hiatus in between. But, just to go back to 
the point I was on; I think for the home owner and for the builder, more 
generous financing will increase volume, just as the reverse of that principle 
tends to decrease volume. However, that is essentially an academic question. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. You referred a moment ago to your partner in lending. Did that 
partner in lending seek the curtailment of the 1/6th additional loan in any 
way?—A. No, they were not interested in that, save for one phase; whereas 
they did not seek any change in government policy in that respect, I think 
they felt that conditions were such that it was a wise move. Looking at it 
from their own point of view a mortgage of like amount, without the additional 
1/6th tends to be a better risk than a mortgage loaded with an extra 1/6th, 
because the owner is subiect to rather less debt; so I would think that the 
lending institutions might have preferred to loan without the extra 1/6th for 
that indirect reason. But directly they were not interested in the additional 
loan. | ; 

Q. Were they consulted in any way with regard to this change in policy?— 
A. Oh, yes. Our agreement with the lending institutions provides that major 
changes must be subject to 60 days notice; and it must be remembered that 
our arrangement with them in respect to major changes, is that we will consult 
with them. We have to consult with them so we can work out an operating 
agreement. | 

@. Were they consulted in the same way in the fall of 1949 before this 
1/6th additional loan was introduced?—-A. Yes sir. Before that was introduced 
it was discussed with the lending institutions at great length. It was a great 
problem at that time, but they were very co-operative in making it work; 
because, after all, they became the administrators of that extra 1/6th loan; 
though actually, they had no financial interest. They felt, I think, that in the 
light of all the circumstances this was a proper step to take at that time, 
although they felt as a lending institution always should that anything that 
tends to increase the level of loans in which they participate is not entirely 
desirable from their point of view. 


Mr. Latnc: In our province at the time the one-sixth was removed, I think 
4 more difficult condition existed than has existed at any time since. Just at 
that time the huge construction program was beginning in British Columbia 
draining off all the help that was available and there was a shortage of 
building supplies of all kinds and also furnishings, which are the prerequisite 
of any habitable home. I am told today that furnishings can be purchased for 
something like $500 less than they could at that time. So I think it was a 
cood thing that the average person was restricted just at that particular time. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have another half hour before we adjourn and I was 
wondering, Mr. Fleming, if you could complete the questions you wish to ask 
on the public housing program so that at our next meeting we can then head 
into the specific subjects, the three that we indicated. % 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. Mr. Mansur, in connection with so-called public housing in general, I 
think you have already indicated your view that it is most desirable that there 
should be administrative responsibility and supervision at the local level?— 
Yes. ; 

Q. Are you satisfied that under the present set-up—I am thinking now of 
section 35 particularly—that that goal is achieved or assured adequately’?—A. 
I think that as the projects develop under section 35 we will find quite a 
variation in the quality of local authorities. Already such has been the case 
and we have very few of them. I believe the legislation provides the very best 
way to get the highest quality of local authority, namely, that they be appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. That is a requirement in our agree- 
ment with the provinces. 
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_ We feel that they are in the best position to determine who is well suited 
to run a local authority and I think that all the mechanics are presently there 
for as good a selection on the average as can be possibly made. . 

@. I suppose you must have been increasingly conscious of the difficulty 
created by the fact that the municipalities are so hard put now for funds to 
contribute to these schemes and that you are faced with something of a dilemma? 
I wonder now if the municipalities’ share of cost is absorbed a higher govern- 
- ment, say, the provincial, that the degree of local responsibility may be cor- 
respondingly reduced and that would be undesirable?—-A. Yes, I think that 
would, but I am not at all sure that there is a complete correlation between the 
amount of investment by the municipality and the degree of responsibility which 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council can secure from five local public-spirited 
citizens. 

I think it should be remembered that our contractual rejiationship is with 
the province, and with the province only, and that they arrange the financial 
share of the municipality, and generally establish the terms of their participa- 
tion. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that the whole success of section 35 is going to 
depend upon the success which attends our efforts to find five good public- 
spirited citizens to take an interest in the section 35 project in each one of 
the localities. I may be wrong in this, but I do not think it is going to make 
very much difference to those five public-spirited citizens whether the munici- 
pality’s participation is 5 per cent or 15 per cent. 

Q. Well, when we speak of local administrative responsibility sometimes 
we are disposed to think of responsibility in terms of the local government which 
is. the municipal government. I take it from what you have said you look on 
this matter as the selection of people residing locally but selected not by the 
local or municipal government but rather by the provincial government as 
being the desirable way of meeting the administrative problem?—A. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, the local authority we hope in every case will have municipal repre- 
sentation but not municipal control. In the matter of selection, the responsibility 
had to be left somewhere. There is the municipality, ourselves and the province, 
and it had to be somebody’s responsibility to do it and it was put in the hands 
of the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 

Now, in actual practice where we have had cases, the method of selection 
is the minister of the provincial government taking the lead because it is his 
| responsibility to make a submission to council; he consults with his federal 
. partner and the municipality itself in a very real effort to find five men that 

everybody will be very happy with. I would not like to create the impression 

that the agreement with the province merely says, “We will be quite happy 
if you come up with five good men if you can think of them.” It is not quite that. 


: 
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By the Chairman: _ 
@. These appointees will have no financial interest? Their interest will be 
on account of their public-spirited feeling?—-A. Yes, the province agrees with us 
completely in that connection, Mr. Chairman. There should be no fees; that 
their selection will be so much better if the reason for making it is other 
than fees. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I am sure we all appreciate the importance of that.. Is your corporation 
consulted at all about these selections?—-A. Technically no. The selection is 
done by the Lieutenant Governor in Council and, of course, I am not an adviser 
-. to the Ontario government. But in point of practice we sit down with our 
‘ partners as in any other phase of the project. The minister concerned says, 
“What do you think we had better do with such and such a place? I have 
in mind a few men. How do you think your minister will feel about it?” And 
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I say, ‘How does the mayor feel about it?” Really there is a four-way going 
on with our minister, the provincial minister, the mayor and Central Mortgage; 
I think that is a very healthy way to anticipate many of the problems that have 
not yet developed. 


By Mr. Henry: 
Q. Have you been able to make a statement on the relationship between 


section 12 and section 35 in relation to such a project as the Regent Park 


South project in Toronto?—A. Section 12 authorizes a grant by the federal 
government to a municipality to assist in the cost of acquiring land in a slum 
area and clearing it. The grant can be made only on condition that the 
municipality sell the land to a limited dividend housing company for the 
development of a low rental housing project or to a life insurance company 
which has undertaken to build a rental housing project on the land. 

The amount of the grant by the federal government is half the difference 
between the cost of acquiring and clearing the land and the price at which 
it is turned over to the limited dividend company or the life insurance company. 
The remainder of the excess cost must be borne by the municipality or jointly by 
the municipality and the provincial government. 


In the case of section 35, this section authorizes two types of projects: 


(a) a project for the acquisition and development of land for housing 
purposes; and 


(b) a project for the construction of houses for sale or for rent.. 


The power to acquire land is not expressly limited in the section to vacant 
land. It is therefore believed that land with buildings upon it might be 
acquired under section 35. In other words, under section 35 the federal and 
provincial partnership could acquire and clear a slum area and build thereon a 
housing project. 

Now, dealing with the difference between section 35 and section 12. Because 
of the fact that it is a condition that the land acquired and cleared under section 
12 be transferred to a limited dividend company or to a life company, it is 


impossible to combine a section 12 and section 35 operation, because under 


section 35 the project is to be owned by the federal-provincial partnership. 

Q. As I understand it, if the Toronto housing authority proceeds with the 
project in Regent Park, they would get out of the federal govern- 
ment. 75 per cent, having to do with construction plus the land? 
—A. If it was decided to proceed with the south end of Regent Park 
and provided the provincial government and the federal government both 
liked the deal, it would be posible for the partnership to do the whole trans- 
action south of Regent Park. Now, as to whether they wish to or not, I express 
no opinion, but under section 35 we believe that that could be done. 

Under section 12 if the land is acquired by the municipality with the 
assistance of a slum clearance grant, section 12 is very clear that that land 


must be taken over from the municipality by either a limited dividend company 
or a life insurance company. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


@. In other words, developing the answers you gave me the other day on 
this subject, it becomes impossible, does it not, to combine section 12 and section 
35 for any redevelopment purpose?—A. That is my opinion, yes. 

@. Well, that is in fact the statement that the minister made in the House 
im November 1949 when section 35 was before the House in committee of the 


whole; in other words, section 35 is not available for redevelopment purposes?— 
A. Under section 35? 
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Q. Yes, under section 35 you cannot undertake a redevelopment scheme?— 
A. But section 12 is available for redevelopment provided the redevelopment is 
done by a limited dividend company or by a life insurance company. 

Q. Quite, but looking at a redevelopment scheme, starting in from the 
beginning to clear up an old sub-standard area; in other words, assemble your 
| land, clear it and then start in with your construction, section 35 cannot apply 
to that scheme?—A. If you start right from scratch and do not introduce section 
12, I could see no reason why section 35 could not do the whole job provided the 
federal and provincial government want to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is my understanding, Mr. Fleming; you have two 
options; you can go under 12 or under 35 but you cannot blend the two. 


Mr. FLEMING: Well, let us forget about the case of blending for the moment 
Mr. Chairman, and consider simply the bare question of whether section 35 
can be applied to a redevelopment program. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: The answer is yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. You start in where you have a sub-standard area, clear the thing and 
start construction. Now, what is the interpretation that Mr. Mansur is putting 
on section 35—how would that be put into use for a redevelopment scheme 
under those conditions right from the start? Could it be done?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Is that an interpretation you give, Mr. Mansur, after consultation with 
your minister?—-A. No, my impression is that I think that under the legisla- 
tion such could be done and I qualify it by saying whether it would be con- 
sidered desirable by the province or by the federal government so to do, I don’t 
know. | 

Q. I am just trying to clarify the problem for the moment. Frankly I have 
been bothered about it for two years and it has arisen in one or two cities. 
That is why I asked Mr. Mansur if the interpretation which he has put on section 
35 in reference to redevelopment projects is one he makes with the authority 
of the minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the minister has already made a statement on that, 
Mr. Fleming. As I understand it, these problems arise owing to the fact that 
there is a 75 per cent federal partnership contribution under section 35, but 
section 12 is a totally different option. 

Mr. FLEMING:. I do not think you have correctly interpreted my question. 
I am going back to what the minister said in the House in November 1949, when 
-I asked him if section 35 would be available for redevelopment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, shall we leave that until he is here? 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes. I understand tinder Mr. Mansur’s interpretation—and 
I understand that is a personai interpretation as far as Mr. Mansur is concerned; 
it is not one that he gives with the approval or authority of the minister 
j behind it— 

The CHAIRMAN: It is just given from reading the Act and you can read 
the Act. . 

The WITNESS: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that my interpretation is what 
I have been advised by our legal people as being a reasonable interpretation of 
4 what can be done under section 35 should it so be decided by the province and 
4 the federal government that such is desirable. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Well, by “legal people” you mean the legal advisors of the corporation? 
—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Henry: 

Q. Speaking of land acquisition, Mr. Chairman, in the Regent Park scheme 
if you acquire the land under section 12, as I understand it, you get a 50 per 
cent contribution?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you acquire it under section 35 you get a 75 per cent contribution?— 
A. No. 

Q. Then what would you get for land acquisition?—A. If section 35 were 
being used, the municipality would not own the land—the partnership would 
own the land. So far as the municipality is concerned there is no question of 
ownership by them or subsequent ownership of the land. The loss would be 
absorbed 75-25, federal and provincial governments. 

Q. But section 35 has a broader approach and a broader contribution on the 
part of the federal government, hasn’t it?——A. It would be if it were used, yes. 

Q. Is the difference between 50 per cent as opposed to 75 per cent in relation 
to land acquisition?—A. Theoretically, yes. 

Q. Who would own the project—the partnership to the exclusion of the 
municipality if section 35 were used?—A. Yes. 3 ; 

Q. So if section 35 were used the Toronto housing authority is superfluous 
to the arrangement?—A. Oh, no, because the Toronto housing authority are 
purely the nominal owners of the present project. The beneficial owners are 
the municipality. 7 

Q. Who would be the nominal owners in the event that section 35 were 
used?—-A. The land and buildings would’ be owned by the province and the 
federal government. 

Q. Then, you would not have any use for the legal device known as the 
Toronto housing authority if you operated under section 357A. 100 Not thik 
there is any relationship whatsoever between the ownership of the housing 
project and its management. : 

Q. So they might become managers? 


The CHAIRMAN: That would be up to the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 


By Mr. Henry: 


Q. I am only trying to find the theoretical role of this Toronto housing 
authority if you operated under section 35.—A. As the chairman says, the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council might think they were suitable appointees for 
such a job and I would think there would be no objection in appointing them. 

@. As I understand the present arrangement in Regent Park North, the 
federal government has made a contribution of approximately $1,100,000—is 
that right, Mr. Mansur?—-A. The commitment is half the cost of the slum clear- 
ance of $1,150,000, whichever is the lesser. The city has acquired 70 per cent of 
the property at a cost of about $1,700,000. Only one advance has been requested 
by the city and this advance of $311,231.51 was made in May 1951. 

Q. Now, Mr. Mansur, fixing the total cost of Regent Park South at approxi- 
mately $10 million, if it were proceeded with under section 35 in a broad esti- 
mate what would be the contribution of the dominion government?—A. I do 
not know. I think it will be remembered that although we did have business 
with the Regent Park development, it was limited entirely to a slum clearance 
grant in which we are not principals but are just advisors to the minister. I do 
not know enough about Regent Park to answer such a question. 

Q. But I said if the cost of Regent Park South be $10 million complete— 
and that is a tentative figure—what would be the contribution of the federal 
government under the statute, section 35?—A. Well, it would depend upon the 
income and expenditure statements over the next fifty years and the losses 
thereby incurred. In the original instance if the province and the federal govern- 
ment decided to go into a project that cost $10 million, then there would be 
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_ $74 million investment by the federal government and $24 million by the prov- 
_ ince. The contribution or subsidy could only be determined after the project had 


come to the end of its useful life and the loss of such a project had been 
determined. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. Well, under section 12 a 50 per cent federal grant—is that an out and 
out gift?—A. An out and out gift subject to certain gift conditions. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, are you not confusing the two, which are totally 
different? 


Mr. Henry: I am not confusing anything. I should have used the words 
“capital cost” in putting my question. 

The CHAIRMAN: But under section 12, as I understand it, the 50 per cent 
contribution is an out and out federal gift. Under section 35 it is a totally 
different proposition. The 75 per cent contribution is not an out and out gift. 
The federal government is saying, ‘‘We are a partner in the ownership of the 
project.” 

Mr. HENRY: But it is a contribution. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but not a gift. You are speaking about two different 
things; one is a loan to a partnership and the other an out and out gift. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q@. Mr. Mansur, I think we are agreed there has not been a case yet where 
section 35 has been applied to a redevelopment project?—-A. I was just trying 
to think of one. I believe that in St. John,’s, Newfoundland, when we went 
to the Ebsary Estate, there was a little shack on it about 10 by 12. I think that 
shack was pulled down to make way for the buildings so that to that extent 
perhaps there has been some redevelopment take place, but not in the sense Mr. 
Fleming means. 

Q@. I take it this question has yet to arise and be really decided?—-A. Yes, 
we have one very much’ before us at the moment in Saint John, New Brunswick 
there a very substantial redevélopment is to take place where the municipality 
has already acquired some land in the area and cleared it and needs more land 
I think that there will have to be a decision taken by government as to whether 
they are prepared to use section 35 for the over-all development of the 
Prince Edward area in Saint John. 

Q. When you say “taken by government” you mean federal and provincial? 
—A. Yes, “by governments” I should have said. 

Q. So there will be a question of policy in every situation as well as this 
question of legal interpretation we have been confronted with?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I do not want to be asking you questions on matters that may be 
involving extensive pending negotiations, but I do think it might be appropriate 
to ask you questions about projects that are under consideration now and on 


which the dominion and provincial authorities are consulting together.— 


A. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to answer the question if it can be off the 
record. 

The CHAIRMAN: Looking over the meetings of committees, we cannot 
possibly meet tomorrow morning. I would suggest in this room at 4 o’clock 
on Wednesday and at 11 o’clock on Thursday. Those appear to be the only places 
where we can possibly squeeze in this week. 
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APPENDIX “A” 
DIRECT LENDING POLICY 


1. Location 

Direct loans under Section 31A may be made 

(a) In the case of defence workers, in any locality located convenient 
to a certified defence plant; 

(b) In other cases, direct loans under Section 31A may be made only in 
the following localities: 

(i) The towns listed under the heading of “Other Localities” in the 
third section of Table No. 5 (page 56-60) of the Corporation’s © 
Annual Report for the year 1950. 

(ii) Other towns or villages or other areas with a population of less 
than 5,000 provided that the proposed house site is located more 
than five miles of the limit of municipal services of the nearest 
adjacent centre with a population of over 5,000. Lending institu- 
tion refusal letters are not required with applications from localities 
of less than 5,000 population. | 

Areas of doubtful classification should be referred to the Assistant, Sec- 
retary at Head Office for a decision. 


2. Eligibility 
An acceptable application is defined as one which meets the following 
requirements: 
(a) 
(i) from a married person who intends to occupy the house, 
sor | . 
(ii) from a single person contemplating marriage or from a single per- 
son who will occupy the house with dependents, 
or 
(iii) from a person wishing to provide a home for dependents but who 
will not live in the house personally, 
or 
(iv): from a Municipality or Organization wishing to provide a house 
for an incumbent Minister, doctor, or Organization official, etc. 
(Under (iii) and (iv), the application must be submitted under Part 
II of the Act.) 


(b) Is on a property which will conform to National Housing Act stand- 
ards of construction and is being built on a location acceptable to the 
Corporation. 


Note—‘‘Person”’ is to be construed as male or female. 


3. Level of Loans 


Appraisals will be computed in the same manner as prescribed under 
joint loans procedure. 


If, however, owing to low rental levels in the community an unrealistic 
level of loan would result, then an upward adjustment may be made in the 
lending value to increase it to 80% of the urban counterpart of a house built 
in the town where the controlling branch office is located. 

When the loan is subject to a satisfactory “Maximum End-Cost”, the loan 
ratio may be up to a maximum of 80% of the lending value computed on the 
basis outlined above. 
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When the end-cost of the house is not considered to be satisfactory, the 
loan ratio must not exceed 664% of the lending value computed as outlined 
above. 

In determining whether the cost of the house is satisfactory in order to 
qualify for the higher scale of loan, it is suggested in general that the basis 
should not be in excess of 90% of the satisfactory end-cost of the urban counter- 
part of the house as defined above. .There will be cases where this figure of 
90 may be exceeded after considering the level of ‘costs in the particular 
location where the house is being built. 

Where possible, loans should be limited to a maximum of $6,000 (duplexes 
$8,000) when processed on the 6674% basis and to $7,000 (duplexes $9,000) 
when processed on the 80% basis. These are general policy directions and the 
amounts may be exceeded where the circumstances warrant such an action. 


4. Regional Approval Limits 


The regional approval limit on loans on single houses has been raised 
from $6,000 to $7,000 (duplexes from $8,000 to $9,000) regardless of whether 
the loan is on a 6673% or 80% basis. When loans are approved by the Regional 
Loans Manager within the limits of his authority, the relevant papers should 
be transmitted direct to the Loans Division at Head Office. 

When loans in excess of $7,000 (duplexes $9,000) are recommended, the 
relevant papers. together with the recommendation of the Regional Loans 
Manager should be relayed to the Assistant Secretary at Head Office. 


5. Amortization Terms and Ratios of Gross Debt Service to Income 


(a) Amortization periods on direct loans should bear a relationship to 
the borrower’s ability to pay. (This does not apply to joint loans unless the 
Lending Institution so insists.) 

(b) For direct loans, as in Sales Agreements, every: effort should be made 
to introduce intermediate amortization periods other than the standard periods 
of 10, 15, 20 or 25 years. This will allow greater flexibility when establishing 
conformity with the approved pattern of debt service ratios. 

A book of intermediate amortization tables has been produced by the 
Corporation and is identified by Form No. CMHC 223A. These tables are avail- 
able on requisition. Widespread distribution is not desirable owing to the | 
cost involved and it is suggested that requisitions should be limited in amount 
so as to provide three copies for the Regional Office and a copy for each 
Branch or other office engaged in direct loan processing. 

(c) The maximum amortization period on direct loans will be 25 years. 
On loans to defence workers the terms wil be 25 years unless the borrower 
requests a shorter period. 

(d) In outlying areas and smaller towns where living expenses such as 
transportation costs are.lower than in the urban centres, the maximum debt 
service ratio must not exceed 27% on single family dwellings (30% duplexes). 
In the larger centres, where living costs approximate urban levels, the maxi- 
mum debt service should not exceed 23% on single family dwellings (30% 
duplexes). The limit of 23% may be exceeded in special cases up to a ratio 
of 25% but only where there is evidence of increased income in future years 
or where there is a strong additional covenant offered or where the applicant 
requests the more onerous basis. 

(e) In accordance with (a), amortization terms on single family house 
loans, should be arranged so that the borrower will pay according to one of 
the following gross debt services ratios: 

—no dependents (ex. wife) ..... Rigen es Mee. wee a he 20% 
—one Wepenucnt (em wife): 250s SE Ae, ee ee 19% 
we cenpenaents: Tex. wife ei, ee h Oh Abs Wulele oN ot eis 18% 
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Notes (i) Where the application of the above ratios would reduce the 
amortization term below 10 years, the loan may be approved on 
a 10-year basis. ; 
(ii) Where the applicant requests more onerous terms than the above, 
such may be approved as an adjustment can be made in later 
years should the debt service charges prove to be too heavy. 


(iii) On duplex loans, amortization terms should be granted according 
to the circumstances, bearing in mind the personal income of the 
borrower and the net rental value of the additional unit. 


(f) The age of the applicant need not affect the amortization granted 
unless the Regional Loans Manager feels that special circumstances (such as 
reduced income following retirement) warrant some restriction. , 


(g) In towns or areas where the economy is dependent on the supply of 
natural resources such as oil, coal, asbestos, etc., it might be necessary to gear 
amortization periods to the expected life of such natural resources. Where 
such circumstances exist, the subject should be referred to Head Office, where 
a report will be obtained from the Department of Resources and Development. 
Any decision to restrict amortization periods will be governed by such reports — 
and the lack of any company guarantees, (see 6 (d) below). 


6. Covenants and Guarantees 


(a) Regardless of whether the land is held in joint-tenancy or otherwise, 
the covenant of the husband or wife of the applicant must be obtained except 
in the Province of Quebec. 

In Quebec, where the husband and wife are separate as to property, the 
husband’s covenant is required as guarantor where the land is in the name 
of the wife. When the land is in the name of the husband, the covenant of 
the wife is of no value. 


(b) When loans are approved to single persons contemplating marriage . 
(see paragraph 2(a) (ii) ), the covenant of the fiancee or fiance must be 
obtained under the same rules governing the covenant of a wife or a husband. 

(c) Where a mortgagor or covenantor is a minor, direction should be 
obtained from the Mortgage Division, Head Office, as to the procedure to be 
followed. 


(d) In Company towns where the economic life is dependent on a single 
industry, consideration should be given as to the advisability of negotiating 
a partial or total guarantee agreement with the Company whose employees 
require housing. Recommendations in this regard should be referred to the 
Assistant Secretary. 


7. Construction Status 


(a) When a direct loan application is submitted before the applicant 
has commenced construction, the applicant should be warned to withhold the 
commencement of construction pending a decision as to whether a direct 
loan will be made. 


(b) When it is evident that an applicant has proceeded with construction 
prior to applying to a lending institution for a joint loan which has been 
refused, the application for a direct loan should be declined on the grounds 
that a joint loan would not have been available. 


8. Progress Advances . 


The Corporation’s standard progress advance technique is based upon the 
following. When determining the amounts to be advanced from time to time 
on the loan, a sufficient amount is withheld to permit reasonable completion of 
the building should the borrower default in his construction program. 
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Having determined the amount available for advances by deducting the 
“amount to complete” from the loan, a holdback is then made on the calcu- 
lated advance, according to the percentages prescribed by the Legal Division. 
_ The deduction of this percentage holdback produces the amount which may be 
disbursed. 

Following the discussion at the recent Supervisors’ Conference, it was felt 
that the Regional Office Secretary should be allowed some discretionary 
powers within certain defined limits, to enable him to make a more > generous 
scale of advance where such was considered desirable. 

A new technique may be introduced whereby progress advances are 
based on the percentage completion of the building instead of the “amount to 
complete” technique. 

Regardless of whether the above technique is introduced, the normal 
mechanics lien holdback will be made as formerly. 

It is felt that the governing decision in each specific case must be made 
by the Regional Secretary according to the circumstances. The standard pat- 
tern of progress advances may be continued. Conversely, full advantage may 
be taken of the alternative procedure outlined above. In many cases, a mid- 
way course may be considered desirable. 


: 
j 
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CORPORATION LOANS APPROVED UNDER PART I, 
SECTION 31A OF THE NHA 1944 
BY LOCALITY AND BRANCH 


CANADA 1947-1951 


Loans Approved Loans Cancelled Net Loans Approved 


Branch Office 
and Municipality oy aes Amount eh Me Amount nes oe Amount 
Loans| Units Loans} Units $ Loans| Units 
HALirax P 
PUPS Va mae ees Maas yaks ake sig 1 4 3 DOO eae ea eens: Oe ee 1 f. 3,500 
East Ferry-(Digby Co.)...... 1 1 PSU HELTON elo Yel hc rae 1 1 2,740: 
Armdale (Halifax Co.)........ 1 1 7 MANU Urbn Ox Wee (hg S(O eee J 1 4,200 
PEM ERMESS: GGL Gua as erules sete: 1 1 Op DOOM Rate lab eobreL MRL A ie ae: 1 1 3,000 
OR TIOETA ee oe Saperstein: 1 J FIA 0.1) Degas ss oak Baw gt Neon eae 1 1 4,000 
Re waliten (Shelburne Co.)... 1 1 x OU ane Jeu arse) Metin Oh Tye oes uf 7, 2,600 
Port Hawkesbury 
PInvVerness Oo.) i. . eae 1 if Ds SOs tai pmehy ie INE ea Fae Ae 1 i 3, 740 
MHCELLEIATOOr ©) ki ado n ces 1 1 OOO is erent emi ce ate eat ge 1 1 sy 3,000 
ITS ISUEEIN taller She, tard aie ore 1 1 1 BL eet BAe: Shy bare een ini 1 1 5,000 
South Ohio...... oa Mak WW 1 1 By OOO re aa aC ihe Gate ieee 1 1 3,500 
SUPINE Fig Ss a lr AAU ERR A i el A i BOO) ansehen ate etd te los 1 1 5,000 
EPERTON. heretic ne Nac oie eae 1 1 As TOO Sa ene salen ee uch aN Serres 1 1 4,100 
RIA SREG GE Le ute Sais Hin len tae 12 12 oR 01 4 ati CON LW Reedy REC a RL RN 12. 12 44,380 
Saint JOHN 
Gordow Parish oreo Bees J | SOOO ORTON Sieh NRSC Oe Ca 1 1 ge a 
PER ret beara he ete cepts Cesc rien eo 1 1 OO OIE AT VERE Wes 4 ety Sea LU nat ate 1 1 5, 500 
IN IAC Peis hs htm ene Vins wlerecess i} 1 Di POMPE, Tait Waele Mee SC Lie ena teagan ty 1 3,500 
ja’ Pag (260 SANE gale eee 1 1 4,000 1 1 4 QOH a ade SON ere Mee 
Pemba kisie svete fy o eae eile 1 1 CORO Sica hh ae | Rei eels 1 1] 6, 040 
Rivericen@ bute teins eens 1 1 SOOO VG Nay ak eka hee Hee oe iL 1 5, 000 
‘ey atl lo Cai Doth e Wiig RA AU, MORE des ot 1 1 GOODE eae POM an Corals OR ermine 1 1 6,000 ~ 
SUES 112 Oana aN oa cnc Oo 7 rf 33, 540 1 1 4,000 6 6 29, 540 
Moncton 
Pea tnuest ON WR eke oe eee 2 2 PTS L0I RU care eae ae: Ps ve 11, 540 
Pedore bP  Biskoe kee ee di 1 1 Da LOOP ASIAID tsa St Hee NMR lee ie, 1 1 5, 160 
BIAGIEVINC, Na Donec oeeh pales 1 1 A OOON,, seeps iene chi eal ane pees aes 1 if 4,500 
Porden meee lit: eee eb otis 1 1 GOOG te rar wy Nina Mela siae 1 1 6, 000 
Campbellton, N. re a ae 2 2 10, 200 1 1 5, 200 1 1 5,000 
iensinetan: PBL y ee was 1 1 3, DUO Sen herent Dene meat hats 1 1 3,500 
Legerville (Kent be: YIN Big: 1 1 3,500 1 1 Gt DUO ee) Reto Wy; een eee 
NeweastliowIN Bie ets 1 1 HE FP a ra Maclean ey aba Soh ea 1 el 5,400 
St. Martin de Restigouche..... 1 1 3, 500 1 1 Bs 10) Dee noe Marae ere Ses a 
St. Paul (Kent Co.) N.B....... 1 if A OOO Fre FER th Roel ae i col 1 1 4,000 
BP PACACIS PNR eu oi ee yaa gaa 1 1 BOOT vig ice BN Ben oe Manca Dee EEN 1 1 5,000 
SILO LObAL are ens eee 13 13 62, 300 3 3 12, 200 10 10 50, 100 
Str. JoHN’S 
BOUWMOOC I icc ars ors ee ee ue 1 1 FE OOO RE al oe CRT ae eR 1 1 4,000 
Harbour Grace....60.....055. 1 1 4,500 J 1 45 S00. Fa ee ei eee ee 
SAPNA Se Ricca els nk pets 2 2 16, 000 UR tale Pte NN LI ete ONT Raa Ys: 2 - 16,000. 
BupehOtales. (nee, Cad 4 4 24, 500 1 1 4,500 3 3 20, 000 
QUEBEC: 
JONATA bol ata TRS SUG aR Dy AG 7 yl 35, 760 3 3 16,480 4 4 19, 280 
Bue. es Ree el wae eral 1 t Bee AOA ee Hoa coun tae a PO es 1 1 2,740 
Beauce Jonction 2 2 11,400 1 1 5, 700 1 1 5, 700 
LES Te Fe a le ae las et i Ua if 1 A 61.0 PAR GHt oo) Dae emai, Oradea S47, ort 1 1 5, 600 
7 EES Dy 6) eGR MR pA 4 4 21,800 3 3 16, 200 1 1 5, 600 
Carleton-sur-Mer.....5.05...." 6 6 25,980 1 1 4,300 5 5 21,680 
OSS 76 Wey i i a a 3 3 15,400 2 o 10, 600 1 1 4,800 
MON TACORAM Ee ies Sethe ten eee, 1 1 A OOOO ata ane cd ale lge eae ist ame 1 1 4,600 
Mast Broughton’ - 2.4.02 50.80. 3 3 12, 600 1 1 5,000 2 2 7,600 
PIAShCOUN tice sc bs selon ease: 1 1 BE OL, ab oid asl arama 1 1 4,000 
Grandes Bergeronnes.......... 1 if 6, 000 1 1 6; 000) eal POR oe ee 
Grande Hiviere: sic... ee. aes 2 2 Ae ROT Se? AS ernie te aA ee, Oe eee 2 2 4,920 
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. QuesBec (Continued) 

RP PCRNIUN i, UK 85... 2's ps cate 
L’ Ancienne Lorette........... 
SIMI es si ay . DRS ee 


DECMITIOMONY oe 2. cp) i Pie ce does 
PR ded> AG LACUS 6 hehe «x5 s/t 
a WORSEN UCE Mans BOS 2 Wis Whose 
: HEIVIOTS BE WOITe: 6. eo rs os 
Pea ICTS SIBUG. + oc oc deka en cet 
Riviere Malbaie.............. 
Ste Claire de Joliette.......... 
Ste Croix de Lotbiniere........ 
PU TONDBI, foc lke eh Aas 
j Ste Marie dela Beauce......... 
Ste Rose du Degele............ 
Ste Therese de Gaspe.......... 

St. Joseph dela Rive.......... 
3 bt. Leon lo Grand: A os. be. 
‘ EA ECAY FIORE 4 De a2. vig a ds vas 
: 


EY Merri hs oS lata OK a ote y 


COPS ES TIr gh Nak eis i 
TA ae A rc 
BEN PETES a a a 
Chateauguay Heights.....:... 
EMea MLBtION.. os. 4965. va% 004 
er ah 2 ee gee a a 


. foe ys a aa RT ep 
’ Huntingdon.. 4 B 


Laval-sur-le-Lac.............. 
Marieville pcg Pe Oe 


REAM eas cee Pow Ss sted 


St. Bruno de Montarville...... 
. St. Calixte (Montcalm Co.) ... 
: Gen MMNEMMG Keds sc. tig Cle ads 
ON Se ee eee 
Ste. 
Ste. 
Ste. R 
; Ste. 
Ste. 
a 


St. Eustache-sur-le-Lac........ 
St. Hilaire de Rouville........ 
eee) CAINE a, Fe a en 
St. Joseph de Sorel............ 


ee > 
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CORPORATION LOANS APPROVED UNDER PART I, 
SECTION 31A OF THE NHA Risee oS 
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Net Loans Approved 


of , of * | Amount 
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No. | No. 
of of pour? 

Loans| Units 
ieee jaV teh ee 
1 1 6, 000 
att a: [eee Coe i 5 E00 
D ieelat Ac tak ei 
if 1 6, 000 
1 1 6,000 
Oa ales Pa aa 
1 1 5, 000 
it aera! sas ma 
24 24 130, 920 
Beas eo Ric dee 
Ee eB) ea raises ee 
ae Fae as inn 
edie ba ee ares 
PMG AS. 8th 136.000 
i i! 5, 760 
Naa bo : a) ee A 
meee as ape sais 
ety Sb: bo an 
eben rte pecs 
ic Paen eee $ ee ane 
1 1 8, 000 
wes Beet jivteg ee 
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CORPORATION LOANS APPROVED UNDER PART I, 
SECTION 31A OF THE NHA_ 1944—(Continued) 


Branch Office 
and Municipality 


MonrtREAL (Continued) 
SOTO VIDE I Lae ee eens wets 
STATOR ota se viehy oY eons es 


EarremONle siete. awh nes sees 
Vatlovnields ao. aa eee ates 
Varennes..... WAU AVEO FY edge uto ye 
Venise.en Quebec... in. . eu... 
Waterloo 


CUTE LObAL iis vets ale ean 


SHERBROOKE 
ENT SOGUOS Oe See ict acd eu aes oe 
1B GV ol ad BiH edeven oun Au Ram Ny ele en ean 
Bromptonville:s.: i. fe. kk. es 
Gooksirese No eee Se ig 
ERTL LO! Pac ui wen Ge ae els 


Bisse ONNPUBS ook eas demas Bes 
Grantham 
Pac MeSaANtle ilies ke ole a ee 
Pam Deon ode o ale Fees es 


Coe oe we wee 


Rock Forest 
St. Denis de Brompton 
St. Elie d’Orford 
ES HUINLOMIGUC tc ial AR ies 
SORE UO WUE sila esd il el eottdlecgon: apst ens 
Stanhope ccc. ei ere ver eee 
Pe ATCA ee ai ace tae ale nal 


Loh he Atet pio loiie: Lata wisy (ohm some elre 


Weed Oni enuresis sauce ras ; 


Windsors:Mullse as Pe sees er 
Woicc ees hioe is C LR 


TAG F01 2H Mee aA cea Marans 


THREE RIVERS 
Batiscan 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine.......... 
BATU UR eh. ea ai tee a 
N.D. de la Présentation 

d’ Almaville 
St. Leonard d’ Aston 
St. Odilon de Cranbourne..... 
SWAT us ee gaa oa a 
Shawinigan South............. 


Sub-total 


VAL-D’OR 
EPRENMENS ts spl oe hry SEF Ae eit Cab es 
GH ELOITO cals Wake abe Mie a 
Duparquet 
Duparquet Twp 
PAPEL OO NG on setae los eek cake aea 
PASO WETOAU . <5 big sited lee ease Ses 
‘Temiscamingue. » .. 22... ..8e0.0% 
Ville Marie 
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8,960 
4,800 
10, 500 
6, 000 
9,300 
5, 280 
22,240 
15, 600 
5, 000 
5,000 
5, 000 
5, 600 
5,700 
2,500 
5, 600 
4,500 
6,500 
5, 200 
11,200 
5,880 
5,000 
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ae ade LOANS APPROVED UNDER PART I, 


= Branch Office 


Loans Approved 


Loans Cancelled 


Net Loans Approved 


a> and Municipality pa a Amount ae pet Lge Ge ee ae Amount 
= Loans} Units Loans| Units Loans| Units 
c 
CHICOUTIMI 
MIU ATAUNG os ws oe dale peak b 2 Te OUOE Ae MOREE Ue Lites plot Gon 2 12,000 
Re pda eS a IRAE 1 1 3,920 1 1 Sy BOD. lia | Le ae a 
PROLORENG EG ad u5 pat. sc 3 kh 4 8 26, 360 1 2 7,380 3 6 18,980 
; CSUN POAC ds co oe ess © 2 2 10, 700 1 1 5,000 1 1 5,700 
4 rh BORMAN Hess a fsic id cea bie 1 1 3,0 1 1 3, OOO. 311i. cee eee 
BEOORY Ve fot Sk keh TAs aa 2 2 11, OOH A in aad ladets 1c baa 2 sree 2 2 10, 000 
St. Bruno (Lac St. Jean Co.).. 2 3 Vi AOOKy BA Shee eee A alec, 2 3 9,400 
St. Coeur de Marie. ?.......... 1 2 BOOO Eras tHe Mae os tae eae he, 1 2 5, 000 
Pe Mae Soya dm st Boh cus Pe 1 1 iy LLU Ralarehae en CAG AINE: | LARNER Sekt etc 1 1 5, 040 
Bb Se, | EL Nae 16 pe} 85, 420 4 5 19,300} 12 17 66, 120 
‘ OTTAWA 
Barry’s Bay EN i eee Pe as 1 1 7 tL Neen 3 See Ps Sir C8 A” Rat tr ab 1 1 4,660 
Pilling wBrigg@es ys ve se 1 1 MMOL Saccars Wt ar sake hebas Pinta At, 1 1 4,000 
PA DOTAMG 3.) eS. a. che eee 1 1 Ri BOGIA ais: Fda leone eoetree os: 1 1 8,500 
iq Gatineau Point, P.Q..\....4..5; 1 it 6, 000 1 1 60001 3k Vs Ra ee 
;, _ Gloucester Twp........ COE ee 2 2 12,000 1 1 6, 000 1 1 6,000 
PID WORDING. (Ws dkckt. vy ae 4 4 12, R00 Wg A Me ie RM | Se SPR 2 4 4 23,800 
WOT eOR Te © sedis oss pr Ep owane (eae P es 1 1 ORT dt tty Io kc. ARMA a ata Gy ey 1 1 4,000 
ERS rah 238 2 is Cae no ae a 1 1 TO NW Oe aA enema) 21/8 ED 1 1 4,000 
OO PETS hey BN Se aa 17 45 BOE OGUN Fa ee eleetc died Pammni ee ae 1% 45 269, 060 
Pe Mattes © At ose ess 1 1 BOs, Pete Oe RANA aloe he ea 1 1 4,200 
MOURN GAREOTED GF lef 5 thik adap 1 1 DD et Mics open ree ae 1 1 5,000 
esa CORTE ihn gt a a a Rt : 1 ONT dete tewels by) BRE Batteen abators cae. Wy 1 1 5,000 
PMISPUOL EL ot fat os ia Slrciee Sy 60 350, 220 2 2 12,000 30 58 338, 220 
Toronto 
PECTS ie «9 a aS Rr ag 1 1 BSL sect c[k Ne ect Aicclagetobs 1 1 6, 080 
lk hk, ee ea ne ee if 1 SOOO ha eter mee ik. eee 1 1 6,000 
Etobicoke.....:....; la Re 120 TOG TOO STAG Sets Las cede che ce aeslare 120 120 | 1,099, 140 
BT SDV EL san Aho kate toss ee eying 1 Gi Oey asia acne labia soe ky 1 1 6,000 
TUN ol ag: ee ee ee ee OR 1 1 TETRA Bence Lakes ee ha Roce sek, ol cab he 1 1 7,000 
PRES TSN uel he, tocraboe sos ah 1 STS) ks eS Sn eed Pas are oe 1 i] 5,800 
4 Markham Twp se 1 1 SPOUT. uek Olen veal 3 to Hi! 1 1 6,000 
§ TG Co Og a ee Ae 1 1 ASOOOK ears Urb k ste Bit baat Scere 1 1 4,000 
a 12 Vt yi 7 Rigs ot ND aan ge i ea 90 90 HOO SOOT pes actletk Sacre wares cee 90 90 690, 900 
PRO VOY oo. dc lcs b> eke 1 1 B00 ie or alae hk heeds | 1 1 6, 000 
RO Wie kgs Seah ble bale 3 p. ty Naga A aa a EE Via ape Aa PO 2 2 11, 140 
p Scarborough Twp............. 5 5 BO BA LGn Ses Hae ten ila econ 5 5 29,820 
PR CMNIER AR WUT ced sc « ntatsde esta 1 1 TOD Se A ow, die: Toe 1 1 7,000 
MEP TRINTE St Ste che oie edad Oe 1 if CCC G sss ceniieee nae ce Nl eee 1 1 6, 800 
Wexford on ae Pp IS oe eer eee 1 1 OO oearareas eke Geer SPAR ee Cer hy 1 7,000 
CEI TS a ie ee are Sean DeSs | TP 2ZIS |PLssoGnOSOl saccular ctelis es peters eae 228 228 | 1,898,680 
—  Hamirton 
Dakville?;).....: Tag karla 1 1 6 OO as a Sa an Eta tn ths 1 1 6, 000 
EC a «oxi. vice os 1 1 CG ODOR: Mein aa serireces me ae 1 1 6,000 
LonpcN 
POE otal Poe oS UE ean 1 1 GeO ia OS AM eek ae Hike cieerie rare 1 1 6, 200 
So yeh Ip oe aaa pee ed 1 1 DOOD ES SR re cana akeraes euer at gent 1 1 5,000 
a nd PRAT hee ae 1 1 SD POCO ES eee GATED fet hoc 1 1 5,060 
cy act | Soe cha meen 1 1 7 Osc Koethaas Whe eRe S bs 1 t 7,000 
a CP ee ee ee ee RS 2 2 TOT Cee AOR canta eho ca 2 2 10,000 
WU UEG MAP hoa whe 1 1 ReOO 3 eo a Bis olka 2a 1 1 , 000 
PAE RAL ue Pek Se oS ae, 7 : po ee NI 8) DE ie eek (ae mania ame - 7 39, 260 
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CORPORATION LOANS APPROVED UNDER PART I, 
SECTION 431A OF THE NHA_ 1944—(Continued) 
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A eee a ee RLS 


Loans Approved Loans Cancelled Net Loans Approved 
Branch Office 
and Municipality a Nes Amount sal Jap et Amount 


Loans| Units 


ef ff 


WINDSOR : 
Wallece DUDE tal. one le yae ees 10 10 34, 760 21,600 4 4 13, 160 
SST OSS] FG Ls | bop nena R ne ms ATES ea 10 10 34,760 21, 600 4 4 13,160 
KitcHENER 
Nias UO lake lle a Pe ee 1 1 FSO: Ve euiehice same ot, <u 1 1 6,000 
TERS CH aN poe eR MARPLE era ke UNO es a 3 3 TABOO a ies Gro ule oats x sianeniae 3 3 14, 500 
PRC AMATOEG LW Die hernfe teats eee sin 2 2 AT USO SC one Cede a. nena 2 0: 11,080 
ATION ERTS Ure vs hs chawinia sl savonns Sree 1 1 OOO OR rete Cones ade ete gruel aes 1 1 4,000 
Be PENS icine eas ye a igs see's 1 1 A OSOLS Meine De hie eC kiemale 1 1 4,080 
SV ECOLAL ee es erica Te 8 8 SO GOO etree ries wet’ Biss UASe 8 8 39, 660 
NortH Bay 
ODIO ATE Sutin ola sen pies Beet 3 3 £5 760 le oe etree ss Vine ote 3 3 15,760 
PO BEIORALU sec ce se ein Heme Heme 1 1 GEO0O) Axe eho lal Cae ieerene ae 1 1 6, 000 
PRS ATOIA LG. Roch we igh ciales oe be's 38 3 15,700 6, 000 2 2 9,700 
ROVER AV sesh et Male oes il 1 6, 000 62000). Sanaa ees sie es, 
NEEM ER te wel bagless 2 2 TS O40 Space eae) bb aaa ay) 2 13,540 
NEY age TR 8: ok a ac on EAL 2 Y, 10, 500 10,500 olin 2s, alo a ees 
Sanit ote caries si kien Ga res S 4 4 LEOOOI Lad SED e wea Nt Pao eS "4 4 16,000 
SS EGUO CITE Lire osne cree Hinge she 1 1 6 GOO tect ted etal Beat ata ae 1 1 6, 000 
Sub-total...... eae Lee Ve 89, 500 22,500) 13] 13 67,000 
SARNIA 
PIO IVALET Fo as cos eae ee ae Oe 27 27 104, 360 40,380 16 16 63, 980 
IDStGbALy eas Pa tiee ee va Bir 104, 360 40,380 16 16 ’ 63, 980 
KINGSTON 
STORK Valea riichisins tees sine Mise i il ASOO ls coh det en teehee icp toe 1 1 4,500 
Clarina Wars aa otis eaves 1 1 5 OOOH 5 ae Hh tes a cll cba ere Walle Sate 1 1 5,000 
@avleton Placeia iiss leek it 1 CAG 6. Ci ianewe in Paso cen LAS il 1 6, 000 
THE STOM: Cees urate cee hile slats 1 ih BORO idee Ame es et ibe Sesriem 1 1 3, 500 
7 YES peed BUR UEC asay) ial aie ung eS een 2, 2, De BOO silica sd cacone Joyure ea) phi nas 2 2 9,500 
Be OR eee ees 6 6 SSUBDOI er ee ee ee 6 6 28,500 
WINNIPEG 
PRATER TOUR Gas ie cralo ed std) seals se 1 1 6000) Sansi the fin asl. Bee tenes ere 1 1 6, 000 
SAE UCC ee ae us Sree es 2 ps, pg a0 gest a ene EAS: sot 2 2 11,800 
UO ic An Ae. cah ea 1 1 AOOO IE Bae Scone de Goel etal. rae 1 1 6, 000 
I RAW CBicc, 2s a atesg nin’s AL 1 1 GO OOOT SSE ain eae CL eae 1 1 6, 000 
SOIL erg es Neb arualinclsnaess 1 1 Gi OS eck LM I ho cel Fuad Ee yeas 1 1 6, 000 
SAAT Occ eee hee KL ottalr i ii 5,000 5; 000) 30. 2) eter ee ae pe 
SiO Wwe Chet cirea lina ce otis ale ats ae 1 1 Ss DOO gat second sanvetle: eam AG tects 1 1 3,200 
SECS WETO(ORO UY GR Pen RU aN A re a 1 1 a ULE) Mage MME Sores oat eg Meee Fa 1 il 6, 000 
SS ESE GLO lepcesey aahie wt sela rece 8 8 44,000 5,000 7 z 39, 000 
REGINA 
BAA VIGO TAN nhs wie Gena la waone aoe 4 4 TORO an LN Reis 8 ates te 4 4 19, 740 
NSE SAV ee be, Ae he 1 1 5 OM Aha eich cp eieecers Bier ie 1 1 3,000 
HePOU GIDE Nas hr. hee vos ate be 1 1 DAE LMA allt Tienda GENE A Ree 1 1 2,500 
“Ta TF a Poa ae Cis 1 1 AO ee ISLSP cae ak then doko Nea heme 1 1 4,500 
COTA Ge cae hRirn et esa pana eons 1 1 AROON NIE. ah ete Bos bates os ae E 1 ' 4,500 
LUNURE aa tei OER aC are Eee er 1 1 4-000) oaks Se a oe i 1 4,000 
BE VEIN ll. Oe dw balia'oe teas: Uh 3 3 15, 500 5, 000 2 2 10,500. 
CORAVON ceric cts xian a Reeten 1 1 LAZO St OI et Le ee ae 1 1 4,420 


i; GORPORATION LOANS APPROVED UNDER PART I, 
SECTION 31A OF THE N.H.A. 1944, BY 
LOCALITY AND BRANCH— (Continued) 


CaNaApDA 1947-1951 


. Loans Approved Loans Cancelled Net Loans Approved | 
Branch Office . Now No, 


and Municipality of of Amount es Ne Amount ae eg Amount 
Loans| Units Loans| Units $ Loans| Units 
Reatina (Concluded) 
SD pe AAT ETS Se SOE Sites to DOS SA piece the Mad Med Gas 3 3 15,140 
WRI NAG ON igs s dn aren 2 2 8,940 1 : 4,760 1 oE 4,180 
‘ MIRIAM etd b Sricdhiie » Riniedé. dom 20 1 1 LT aM oes be Ie GR CO aio 1 1 5, 100 
é POURING ho os (045 Fo Moe 1 1 5, 500 1 1 5,000) oo cds ep aus 
AION SK i art cals nw ds 1 1 Be DOD Pe SD Necline co Nac idkis, ios 1 1 4,000 
ROLE Had c'ncle nar his oh oee 21 21 96,840 3 3 15,260} 18 18 81,580 
_ EpMontTOoN 
PE TLTIONGS hf Sa crass ald Men aes Ws 2 2 SHPO 1) iA Meee GPSS lee, oes 2 2 8,860 
RMALUPMNEN he 5% Wits veut stands i] 1 By OOUIG Ads frheah nite ek ay Pe: athe 1 1 3,600 
SAP OR rein Sy nd es ook 9 4 2 2 A) DOK Es stop AIL ecw ARIAL RE eens cae 2 Z 7,500 
15) CLO SPs abe ey ay cere 3 Hn) 11, 564 2 4 7,800 1 1 3,764 
2S he Par pea ae a 1 1 CA eerie (ee a Wa aie a 1 1 5,000 
PON irk. Wee Sel ae saps 210 | 210 941,600} 13 13 61,840} 197 | 197 879,760 
PE MISOLERE Ty ec, fh 2 Ga Seale ews 2 2 EA} PEE fear snes Waki a Bes OR ees Real A Bs ree ae 10,846 
LD sales SET ON Ge thc oes 1 1 LUMA ome lank he yoy Remmere Ag go t 1 3,500 
CE Re Sa SR A Ite 2 2 (CP aT RE fone Be IP Wav ad io RU 2 Z 9,720 
Sr Ne ting eine Cea LS k PN AL ens | wok biel We ee eee aL 1 1 5, 000 
CPM SOALV eS 0S ores asl t z 8 As eM 2d A aaa Ve, i A 3 3 15, 060 
| SDT A eet Re Bd ilhisle 2 2 LO OO To cw eae. < Lae ee cde roe 2 2 10,000 
ONC SRA een A 1 1 AOOO Ws conf Alew hi temas 1 1 4,500 
PASAY I) ISIONO. ii oe de ra ole oa 2 2 id OO Ai ee Senichie Po Chae en gramk it 2 2 9,700 
OS a SIR Ber as ane 1 1 AS DOU, LN ire bale ca0 ala oes oleae Oe 1 1 4,560 
q APOIO Vikins hook sire sos 2 . 7,700 1 1 4,400 1 1 3,300 
SALES ee a 6 6 RT ok oad a LR, i 6 6 29, 560 
PEREQUE RC es bck tee doles 1 1 ACG ae MA ed Hae Le 1 1 3, 500 
MABBLING COOK, 5.5 0 eens oe ole 1 1 SOWA ann AEN pos oF cea een? 1 1 4,000 
PM EVOL ty sie) S54) tis aeons 1 1 POO ML GUE Cael ig mete laws 1 1 3, 500 
EROS ABA 5 py sacs ca. as Ahrens ch aah PER PRT es MIMS wTVGTRLP OA a yout nse Ns [ve Od alg & Lane ge oe ea ane 
PORTA eS Sos ¢pin a eh 1 1 6, 000 1 1 6 000) 50% [Ws oe pee ee 
<3 NGG ahs tt ee ora 1 1 SO NG elie wicks Wher aneey ae 1 1 4,860 
Be ENTLIONE iis Bao oe. ob.0ys ae Ae 4 a: teks DUH E Blatt Sy Phew te oid Bn 4 4 21,500 
Vermilion Mun. .s..6.5..6..0.. 1 1 AL U2 BCS Ih arm 4 Ceara 1 1 5,000 
: UTES TE Cg ORS ee 2 Nara 1 1 Me OO Eee Gabe AAT Chisiaic ham aes 1 1 4,000 
Jd UTS OS RE ESA a 1 1 PSA LL lb Oa oles Re Oe 1 Wo Vere aa 1 1 5, 000 
Dawson Creek, B.C.......... 1 1 5, 000 1 1 5, O00)... ant Tae vidas le ae 
’ URINE os Pes ae eek hak 5 a 26,270 1 1 3,500 4 4 22,770 
i, Whitehorse (Yukon).......... 1 1 Brine ae oe Pens hepetecaeek 1 1 3, 000 
. BPPIDINION, Boris els ak bs Bivide 8, 1 1 cE UTR eared Sees 1k Wiee oe 1 1 4,940 
: Pelloweniley IN. Wel oe io eaiewee 5 5 Pai UC Pe Coren cenian i Ue Ree See A 5 5 27,100 
Sin-Gotal. ascidian Band 267 | 267 | 1,211,580} 19 19 | 88,540 | 248 | 248 | 1,123,040 © 
CALGARY— 
IN Pets i WA Sole wine 3 3 USP OUls Ckkc Ur ee tae tay at ae ate 3 3 17,760 
RO RWIMNERN 350s iychud plvstigice ke 1 1 BOON Mics SOLAS, Shah ah ReneS 1 1 4,000 
4 Foremost (Haig Mun.)........ 1 1 SPA ot PR te ee RC eRe 1 1 3,740 
4 RII LE YK Vata oh oh Mires NY Vas ey > 24 Bee ATED 7 ae aed a Re ore Pe AS 2 2 10, 340 © 
MBAMORG try Oath okaihcrs 1 1 BOON Sear, Panacea ere 1 1 5, 200 
f Se ee ee ee ee es 
PPA is seh sa io Sup nin ots 8 8 AY DAO at Ce A ee en, 8 8 41,040 
| ff | 
4 SASKATOON 
« Barrier Valley......... 60.660. 2 2 TABI) Saco tc lay: « Pa iiyehi ow ce 2 2 7,400 
q RPP eee Ory hia Roca eh 1 1 6, 000 1 1 6; O00)...» «10a aie) Pee 
ON Pea ik FUSS ceSriece 2 2 ES 1 CE RSA ay fae SP, CA Ae Se 2 2 9,000 
GPR URES Whee hrc abe His’) Aids, sinnes 1 1 BOOS ae ak. Pesos Pee stash vss" 1 1 6,000 
ENON tee SL cichs Sas eles 5. eles 1 1 4,520 1 1 4; 520)... as an a ie 
Pgs a Aer ee a WEEE! BI Oe soe CR, Sate ia « 1 1 6,000 
PRUIRISG IMG fc Sp do Sig 5s F054 vin ase 10 10 49, 120 2 2 10, 500 8 8 38, 620 
ee) ay eee eee 1 1 Ee ere: 8 ag 1 1 4,880 
Lloydminster, Sask........... 3 3 EO Re ene Ean fet Cae 3 3 13,300 
Lloydminster, Alta........... 19 19 95,320 1 1 4,800' 18 18 90, 520 
58000—3 
¥ 
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ES SS 


Loans Approved — Loans Cancelled’ Net Loans Approved 
Branch Office ce No. No. | No. 


and Municipality of ny: of. of 


Loans| Units Loans| Units 


Boe eee Deere eae ee acre reac crac ee ee ad lancer verontrrcaes| (MERC IADESERN MESA LCN, (BUSI ENEE IC ATT Ga ea 


Amount 


Saskatoon (Concluded ) : 
Meadow Wake. sou nema cen 2 es 8,600 1 1 1 5, 600 
MECVORG Role Ca co tee 8 8 AD FOO ees bain Pam kare ice eb a 8 8 42,700 
Mbose Range. eo. i. yee 1 1 OOO casera Pee shepard spe weet orale 1 1 5, 920 
PTAA ie Weluialne em eae aie ni 3 1ESOGO eT RAC ee yee 3 3 16, 060 
North BatticlOrd. se isecas 6 6 B65 4401 Steelcase bac be iae he 6 6 36,440 
[BUREN LOK INGEN ORE yO EIU cape 4 4 pal ieee erent ot Raia EY RS eS 4 4 21,440 
SUITE.) syrs STN ay ee mae Ar oes 1 1 5, 500 8 SOON cise co eee colts ea cas 2 
SPITE WOOG See ok oes tees 1 1 6, 000 OS SV GRQOOE, 1s arte x) ues clea pe cioea ean 
MPiscahe tis wiv or Behe eatin 2 2 8,986 Oe A SPOS GH hes a, aCe uun i ay erleseneee ae 
Tore lc wisi ppeeibla uae LN 6 6 29,852 1 5 5 25, 152 
WASTE uch eb a wae Magis ons 1 1 Ls 116) DN adn Bae aC Coe ene aut 1 1 4,500 
Mab=tOtal ow wise ee laut eee 76 76 387, 538 11 65 65 333, 532 
LETHBRIDGE 
HOLE TORTIGUIEI Ty cit scietiiw cre Ge ee 2 2 8, 680 1 1 1 4,120 
calle ve mie wich aR h a aw 2 2 9, 600 1 1 i 4,800 
Ca WOOGM Gl ven Bee 1 1 4,640 fee as G40 Re een ee Enh Sacro reese ate 
Sib stObaks asic: pal Pieler 5 5 22,920 3 2 2 8,920 
Fort WILLIAM 
AO ak oes aa id Pauieos 2 Be 2 2 TO POZO Se ent eRe AT ae a 2 2 10, 520 
PS TALC caiect sisissty OAR eats 1 1 COOH a) BEN Rea as sec age say t 1 5, 000 
STDspabale its Caen eee 3 3 2 BERS FAT Want i sgn eg Ran 3 3 15, 520 
VANCOUVER 
Brighouse (Mun.)..........-.- 1 1 Be GOOTS OU URN ah eats tes 1 1 5, 500 
PURI Vil. hee cen teen aes a 2 2 12, OOO ec acre ena tts 2 2 11,000 
CHOMETOAIG AU acters hava: 1 ih BOG uh ie RGM t ars hc ui 1 4,500 
B's) Ua RR es ge at ae an 5 5 25,360 1 4 4 20,300 
Tiangley, Praiwie reco e ee ae 2 2 Sei GOO! saree uivce La wat cea wele eae cow 2 2 8, 600 
aA ROIATIC Sch, snk Manes ee eet i! 1 6, 000 Pa GOOD. ees Sn an Pe ieee rates 
Maple Ridges ois) 6.) 3 3 PS EO401 As Tce I Glin care 3 3 13,040 
North Vancouver. if. 5.0 nk 1 1 ATO RAMOS I ie RLU aka ie i 1 1 4,100 
PELE MOOG is ese ees eae 1 1 GOGO Gretta tartar pee Lemeae io eee oak 1 1 6,000 
SOBEL. hee nl olad tse pei mee ps 6 6 BOO bn Bawaba, eile hale. wcevead ee 6 6 33, 860 
ei oe eee ee ae ait 1 1 Fy OBOE Lite be: aaa ce UN We eon i 1 5,560 
SPST IE CATS (pty Nata RE Ie PS ya a 1 Cab COO a cer Te ae aur at aa oa 1 6, 000 
PTE IOT Sle odes is adew Nae auniite 3 3 18, 000 2 2 12,000 
SrAMLEIVUISIN 62). ele gle hap is be 1 1 BGO CM Bed als By DOO liao Ts iaeanese knee aa 
SS POOSUOI rai che eicl Rein aM etee 1 1 AS OSL Win eet at ede Rebate seals it 1 4,080 
PEAY ieee Wai the, vigieay « Maldini oyayers 1 1 Dy TAO! eesti ky eh wha ood i eet ne 1 1 2,700 
Wate Lit 2etils ie epee tee i 1 1 Be OC aa Memiaremometcety Awnnlage rans 1 7 5, 360 
Bar bistotalici ech ae hehe hehe 32 ay) 163, 560 28 28 142,600 
VICTORIA ® 
Campbell River v.68 cc. se 8 8 42,720 6 | 6 S20 420 
RCL ES Vlei Site ae co oe pra nivie le ote 1 1 BQO oe Che eS ar ae ane tae 1 1 6, 000 
SE tOtal es) eyes yan nates 9 9 48,720 ve vi 38,720 
TRAIL 
NUPLTE DLO Maid, os hc ath epee 4 4 20, 240 3 3 15, 240 
Gryand Porks: 3, eshte hese 2 2 PROS Pay Oe oo ea ls arene 2 2 11, 280 
Sijbetartads onc cie a aule soos 6 6 31,520 5 5 26, 520 


cen fe eerie | emetic [meiosis | aieneen iments | SSeS enetes Leeann ee a 


D BRANG CH. 
“Camas 1947-1951 


Tank Approved Loans Cancelled Net Loans Approved _ or 
hy 


. Sen Branch Office No. | No. . No. | No. | No. | No. Pate a ch 
J and Municipality - of of | Amount | of of | Amount | of of | Amount 
te Loans| Units: $ Loans| Units $ Loans|/Units| $ OAR 

bas: Ca Weald oi Ak A RETA OCR: sar 2 ate 

. Fs 4 ie 

hehe e 
A Mie eae oo bie a 1 Pome r80|, cates ec Lea of 780°" aie 
Wilkams Balen Si tcns ce. ctees 2 2 FA EL OONS . 4 Siew See Eee a 28 "p50 2 2 11,8008 wo aay 

_ Winfield yt 4 Jae Wa ey Ae 1 1 EHO) Seat Mae aietlolecs ott 1 1 6,500 ed 

: t ae 


| es | | |_| — | | 


Batediat care) meals eed 144 Ah DORON RE MER Cheer ads 4)? Soe ogee ree 


{| ——— | ———————q— |] KH [KH | qjK | mcm — [um | —“— 


 Total..........-.+.4++++ [1,247 [1,340 | 7,180,238] 163 | 179 | 831,686] 1,084|1,161 | 6,348,552 
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APPLICATIONS HE FOR CORPORATION LOANS UNDER SECTION{31A7 OF THE 


N.H.A. 1944, BY LOCALITY AND BRANCH 
CANADA 1947-1951 


* 


_—————————————————— ————————__________ nnn 


REASONS FOR REFUSAL 


Branch office 
and Municipality 


Un- 
suitable 
land or 

plans 
below 
tutions | standard. 


| 


Serviced 
Cons- 

truction 
started 


Hatirax— 
Oheticamp, INS... 50 ooo < 
Gomeéauville; N.6.35..022 28 
Grand Etang, N.S.... 


Die ei fe. 6 oo ler bw | ae et )e 0 6 ye Je wo.) © 0 16, O @) fe 10) 6 


| 


MATL OW OLS er one ie Ne acre WA ocean aly sale ee Lee Teo Sy eulanl cane Peirce ee an aL Ale eae 
IB TIStOL Ree cee eae 


CONROE AE SA She OE ace ian Per b reuse cae AP Als oleh sant te cestetones seaarels 2 
TW GERUISIANG asa k Selene eae 
TD OaACO WINE Gia Rival ctiba cel 
GTOAUNSCONG ccc ssl oeiee oak wes 
PPPOE DONO es Seg tahoe 
MraderiClon ince le 
Melee EVEL Sieh Gof, be epitn LOR Gta reieRen anes RULE dent oie SL sl tearariansy Me ssi ea tetera 
Paryey obation 4) 4p... Cs 
Lower South Hampton..... 
MCNAIR as oe Ss lewis ye 


etal 6. (bic tele) eu |\e kal ge iehie, enreva tebiiel (Ate, "Ss Uom ofe) wil .m tet. a ler (a 


co enaine. & ve Wo |e 6 6,70) 2, 0 \@ loo sy ©) house, 6 ivhe\(& \e/\e |e, C406 eel ys 


melee @ vretenis else apwratatiel [Weel ielio e's) siieliene hes elise iie Ns 


M 
cE 
> 
i=] 
i=) 
Ag 
=a 


Pe TER ates Petal AMS le RAR TRH, SRO PND 2 Suteki otal wt loli alee Me, Mean ccatinte aia 
SUL CuN SY 0) CEN ATS [nested MME eS errr a] MULL cipesBOeh nine Dl WROD AUC tl War 2 A ce A A 
A puna Rela as 2 re gE aR Le a eg RPE CAD MMe nea OSI aOR, meee ciat an age hy erik ec OM AN 1 
YET LH) as Cap an mrs RCH Sa Sp age Sai Lge aurea PY Ta Za a a ee ent |e Rer tes c 
“nck gS FC I GOL 24 01 Bc ARNE RRR WII eo atid at Om AGN at Wabakre i cet er ueRI/ A ae hl PRENr 
WVOOOSTOCIE duties since am 
Woodstock Junction........ 


Ble 6) @ Ve lone] ce eee 0 one eel} © eve jee isicey elie ie) fi * i600 78) eter ie 


eo e\ 6: wm 09) ie) 4 6\00 Tele! bl 0, (ese ‘e| @ Jere 6 Je) (oup7 6/10, of ¢),euleyi@ie, 0 le he 
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© i 2 ad © bie te Lae eee 8 & 2 


N orden TE Meo aya 6 eee RAs Pay oho abe 


o ave wh ol © BUR eke Be W Beats 


ae As 6 a6 els Pa 2 6a ee eo 


Geena slidst efi ewe ee ewe 


ED Er MO eee Tg, Oe ee me ea RS ok Coe ng iy Sgt Uy 8 1 | Cancelled 
CIRCE RS he Sn eae nee. ee eS Be a Or Se ee 1 | Speculative Builder 
MS oa CRS Spe SS RG POR ee) Ca, he. eh ae fe eRe ew 


———— ee ee ee eee 
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a 


ro 


APPLICATIONS REA i FOR CORPORATION LOANS UNDER SECTION 31A OF THE 


1944, BY LOCALITY AND BRANCH—Continued 
CANADA 1947-1951 


REASONS FOR REFUSAL 


Un- 
suitable 
land or 

plans 
below 
standard 


a 


Branch office 
and Municipality 


Cons- 
truction 
started 


Other 


REGINA 
AURA COTE AAR Rr ole A nea erate cose Pl cae aa tw Storr OMAN dice ctsuedata satis Poh olsacaohy 
fo yaeoe Pray. Lah Ae RO case rently VOR Ae Sty Dara Gui fl MON R Er dciANy NOMS ig Wen gna (ur 
POLS ig Poe, ee COURS ate AiG Lemp UATE RIA eee ag, RNa eocei OC eaa AE AEG ee 


Ay CER RD BE oO ah ana ae ce irs DMR eI aici, Suan arE es: CLE (BRS 5 aa tly ra ual Single—no dependents 
1 Scr RONM ar Ee Smeal i gene RIG Bar. aero IPMaenal sen IMG MER DAIS (Ciraca on EOLA Commercial Building 


1S Pee 2 PSPs Rie iia ects MERI SND BRR SE ninttt MMs Ceo Wie ye cigha ten (NCE SAN AN MRE Prt the ob 
GL GAO. hc oat aide eT ees uicle oh hie oo Sk Ub teas By ek anl ad Onetadl “le at a nik dia minora 
DEES Tel cia ace esate pemelnie «meld ch bet os knead Gain cies 5 oad ol daaio nt 


NACA ee Gea aig Gated Endura PA pucteeua oophe baste Upse eat eae iy rare Nene [Uae hci ane ps Single—no dependents 


BON OLIE Ve Cee ut Sa Unies Oe ORY, i) (PU RAY Nh ea te LNG (aoe Ng ohuA > | Fringe area 


Sp Ea CEST TUR 618 RR NL NEIIND Sab IR tet URN RA cc tanaha cs FEMA arias SIR NVae a ary Poe Ae APRS Metropolitan area 
PPGrE SHSICAtCHO WAS on cole Slee esate de une a Lite Wiehe Ge ace agate Credit Rating 
PARE) PE OIGIO hie hs ae ha erin dai es Daa ae Fringe Area 
Be cs seo ret hae eat oa eee ets 


Sub hota eek 


CALGARY 
BOBO co ee. ON Oe a CRS a cae Hes Stee Ma gcse Simieia heed ieee tase ‘1 | Construction not 


started 
Big Valley....... Sere RL ion or a ee tel date 
NEAT AE A Noa See ac erase UU uiinsaed baie a a ate a oraaeee Dike case Laibar Insufficient income 
PPOMOK GS Mi uioi ics bial wraceisbento’ 


SASKATOON 
“ar ates RAEN ge eR a Co RCN StH AIRS Saracens Big oe BOG MAPA We LOE RE IEE Not eligible 
CDRA ARE ooo OU Sect a ale meu he yoletal oh 
TAOV Ce MENISECT See Te CULE it Gee bie above Gd anne eae yaere 
GLEE 9) i BD ane eR ONS ARB A 


SE FO Nee ices eke haar es ha ese aelale oon PRIN le edt tered a Mere wee Single—no dependents 


17 SAWP EINTRAG a RUN IC-P OR ILC ee CR CRG RGR Ae mn eter HON Ae Arsene Pe neg Credit rating . 
Sub-Total... 


LETHBRIDGE 
Bow telnna Alberta ces Pec se © aeccdiis ale) aah Sin ele eet Mie pale Wie Did not start 
Cardston, Alberta.......0..0/... BA aa 
Claresholm, :Albertas 00 [fos bcs 
Coleman) Albertar 20) cuca we alcdbae wiles i DRY EA Aas BCR, a Did not start 
Fort McLeod, Alberta Did not start 


Gienwood: ‘Alberta si) 008 Wiest seen ‘ 


Pincher Creek, Alberta 
Mavinona: Albertauws o364 Mo oo egies wate meuC Tel iie: Cae laaenctnyi Nie seta ale stat Did not start 
PER UNE ANA DOL GI ii iin sls scien Weed Oe ee AEE, Rates © eae ee Bete g ee a ries Did not start 
Matznall ‘Albertass i hewcnalisoyeoaae 

Gey ay RE ECM <2 RE PORE iy QoaRUIRE tly Aah EAE) Yl. LSS en Aaa POM EL By a Did not start 


Sub-Total...... 


: : eS eS ee 
Pes eS ae 


WwRIVG AND COMMERCE 


ae noi eon CORPORATION LOANS UNDER SECTION 31A OF THE 
. 1944, BY LOCALITY AND BRANCH—Continued 


e Ao he : Canapa 1947-1951 
4 ¥ - - 
. ‘ REASONS FOR REFUSAL 
ies Branch office 
” and Municipality 
Un- 
g Serviced | suitable 
» Cons- Lack by land or 
P truction of lending plans — Other 
a started | equity insti- below 
3 tutions | standard 
- Vancouver 
5 SMM TEERS CES Cr.) ba cas bo dtidaoe ok ste is cue PAGE hc eon oat er 
4 Balion, Beer GLP RS Woe hp Wy. 2 Megee sata aetd eae ne ae en ca ete 
SRM AR MI Eh oly. 2 hey SMITE rok Bec 26 viol cin sli poral Stel gdp Gia Om 1 | Speculative builder 
a Aerie le pS Cah Slee ic! “lek: Seis Gea gaia Ram Rail OM go ERIS d ods 1 | Application withdrawn 
RN MR Ee tah, set! ot be Piao ae Ae ae oe he bach te one Rata tien an 1 | Did not start 
: eat higignd Fae eee A a eT S i emia oied on) ds nache w DER. blew kins ere Lor wetectl be frees 1 | Application withdrawn 
mo North Vancouver .’.........faes seer. k 3 Bel eid Coe 1 2 | Fringe area 
Se EOS, SUNS SF Re an aN (eC oe Sy Alita, Mahttoheas [oat Sin On mae ae 8 
POA PMSCRP EE Smo Ove OG. Potala ss tence as TEM cod h oar ah eta Ou i eal aitatpe 
eee Ni. a RA Aire rl. oe butane Be icichithe eich ears ha Fem eane 
RETO Bie set 8 viv aise Ele GEL OA aA ihe «Oe Ne a eben De et bels'e tie ee bee 1 | Did not proceed 
IS CRS Ana Ur We Ps ae lots Lia ae WE A ciate w EA edd’ Adah mee cite 2 | Application withdrawn 
BOWE GELVIOW... 6). 0h ssc sags Wah ROA RD Lt ote CARTS CRRA! I AM ACR any EN NEEM le PMVORN ST eo tee 
ie ERMRLLONAE sO cers cies Gilets to Pa konn bE MIR Sie op) Uns te a Rd Rae a Geo Ui a 
ST BRAS SI oe 3 4 1 1 9 
ER Did not start 
Campbell River, B.C.......}.......... i A ase arteteaeed Ae ACE OB 4 | Applic. withdrawn (3) 
EES LM RLM: Sr SA OS he acta el Got als BO AME A cee stl Sade wok 1] Applic. withdrawn 
Courtenay, DP py Seep NC 8 ROE Ie hae HN at See 1 | Could not supply 
refusal letters 
IMG AA WIPT AN, T9 .). ils] Pec aak vs ak om ccas Ae cask OSC RaBN | WA RA 1 | Application withdrawn 
LONE SORE SDS ena BLO ie edpioeenay St [me By een Aa ea a 1 | Application withdrawn 
SN UIINSMETE AES or hg Soe Oo bores hs Go teebon: bblis Meokaae Tele sery § 
MEME PMIOTNT SY PNY 0) 15-0: 56. Sia vy: «Ne kv Bares kaa woes eg ov Paik Bae eet he hae an 1 | Applic. withdrawn 
; RISER SOM TE Cn. (hs Sul Mets hkl af Be bia mrade ba hla ee Ae Vae ania tc 
eee ERE CS le et hl Say he 1 3 2 9 
Tran | \ 
‘a Fruitvale, 1 Se A pied UNE RRM GS IGOR ons tal (Fan SOILS (VRP BR ara 1 | Applic. withdrawn 
(PRION ARR SRE FO OUR AGRRIEAE Er Deiat MOSER CE OAT Cae ish 1 | Applic. returned 
a : for complication 
q SESS EROIRRS I ty Soy Tecstele dae STi Ban DER ROR Ca cal hy, Da Epa 2 
KELOWNA I 
OTE RO ea, | a Wal tee are ok | oe Pa ae 
TEM ROMIERE OR <tc tN dee Roe ee Hy ont me we By ae ae tt 1 | Applic. withdrawn 
_ Winfield..... oot BEC Orie 4 ald Fe Pe Or S| ces Peer ee Re ane 1 | Applic. withdrawrt 
4 re ata’, tie cai, Ke. ies Sa, 1 2 
7 ital Go i 91| 173 126 150| 133 
ze 
Total: All Reasons 673 . 
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SPECIFIC INQUIRIES FOR CORPORATION LOANS UNDER SECTION 31A OF THE 
NHA 1944 NOT RESULTING IN FORMAL APPLICATIONS, BRANCH 
OFFICE LOCATION, CANADA, 1947-1951 


eee eek ate ND ONS etal dealin are Sle Parecs naa Ca La lene se en AOR Ne tae a he ear ‘4 
GE PO iki opr 6s A Tea oe eg ae i HA ALIA Sidbetebk Re An eh an Getiare Sage 45 
EOHEEON eae ee las aes Sore borne emia, eae hans OI Ea OURS 8. etme Jao toma see ae 21 
SAD] FCN RUN RDO Se DCN Cee aR ain sco ORR URES ins Ole er ie Se sh os stints ciltaaagie cerask 54 
eee SS Re Dne A nes cae ioe ee cyte Mit Cane (CWE S nk ann DME ata tay an A AIC A 1,800 
Durebee hee ee ween, 4 8 = Ubi CaN oh Dae eatorte te Solan lemip areas cere eae Foetus pais a 4,449 
BHSrDTOOKE gees lian ae tes See SARE IOAN ULE if delle, We BIER AM Da rr So bid tee 265 
RS OMe W289 g at we Tense heey ae eke ar ie he Aelia ae @ teaaey An : A RPI AR ate TIA DE ran ROE Sh er 204 
CO TOO UTIL ELE oak EER ak BR Cote ate tects ciao A mads @ aa hci lene lensels oo apse, twee 58 
Ved LV OP eK Ney Sas eNO Ce tly Se Ge G WUE Renae taketh wat ap pee haly Beit sige Naepen Sega ss aaa ele edad 65 
Oye ees cae: Sams NHC actts OID Pty. a irae Nm uaa Van earl Cua dey sett ua Pury Maun oe Sy ge ett Ries 100 
SE TOTIUO ss oe ois es Ee ar re ince edgier ase NF ae ohn pacar ang Sie tena ite ia Pies a Sen BEY 20 
PUN PRATT ULLOM «705: ala BS AL IE gr ea Peis ietn telnet nga adie mnta nce oo tage NG yr cele wet eke 15 
BNE ER ERA i os Cte ik ale Eases ree merit SIRE ee cel ere Boe oe in a arene aeoige SRR hese to, 
MSO OL eo ee ee ee abe AN. Epa eae ie PRR RG Ne GD, Shatin te peut Neve g otente ntlahs~) oes Suara ga 20 
ACO REOM. ee on RIL Oh Healt? Bk ate Restate ty econ Shela tiie acute ® Whe ead lolae ts olel ere girhapecs 15 
Ware NV ia es A ar aan recone ants erieet, Meetalola'y mre ecelatel Rye dead 40 
VAT ET Orc heat edeealiores ite vee We dlaees wie abe ahelscal shel geeraie® nioipsel rials al aheary eg chezier 2 pag saat 22 
PR ILA Ey; « as) Sa UU sa em vector sane ME iad AW oy Why, Se Caer A SSN UE caries A ESE itr 113 
RUCIONCOM GS 08 0e ome aa ls oily adougropet nie ee Petia wires ee SMA RH: Ulla, SS EMRE aM TS RES Se Orc SL 106 
GAL ATy ese ia eo LAA Sees sie eee ea ell a eich» ORV Rrra elo n/a ur dinar oh goed 41 
RS LOOM oie eu tliok tials salute ae eer Ra tise teat Men a arta Teicha brine wes MOE 
PERT PTO ies Sasi iie «HO ioth Bean eheteh la ls eae boo) Sloe ia ahi WT cna nain fore Ueeaedad ce eee clas ae 38 
IVa TCOU VOT che 1a hab Mead See rae ae als eile ev laveli ust at abs lrwcaen auras 1a aoe ped od: ah ag 42 
RTO ROLLA ee ak api wits Liege oh APPR DOPE Be OP OMTASOL! AD ve Vane as hfe Je ie gs Ra ea a 36 
Ceo Oe OCHO Mat GS Ug AUS RCH Uy Hone nd Co tree gerdt ale Sam Ct 58 
VOR CLO WUT OE naire: sla Noes PR Sid Den, bie sah sap Solan thas Wapiat dahon ere 32 


7,925 
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APPENDIX “B” 
APPLICATIONS FOR ACCOMMODATION 


Rental 
only (*) 


Dec. 31,|June 30,|Dec. 31,/Dec. 31,)June 30,| Dec. 31,| Dec. 31, 
. 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1951 


_ | | fF | | SE 


Total Veteran 
Municipality 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
APE Soba ooh ere aber ark es 96 101 60 96 101 — 60 60 
Prince Epwarp Istanp 
r. PetIRRICMIC LO WES ay sc BF 8 Cree en eh ed 41 20 12 40 20 12. 12 
I Ts OR ge ge Ree a ae 262 135 87 248 100 a7 64 
Te 0 TOI eee re PY 5 SVN a 3 6 12 3 6 ee eae 2 
ME CEPR INOS og Ne os. ht aca i aeke es b(t Ree. a aS DO are Me L703) 5 td ae 
RENO, cal Steere at owe SO SUE es 8s» 60 63 Le I : 58 G1 oe eee 
BN Fae eee boda EOS pede 8 a! PPR Ve siee AS at RIE EE 1 ee. ee eee 
ORION od oon wl Solves ico» 9 19 19 9 18 16 19 
NRA DONS ha ey, Ci aavia con FA phos 6 14 13 6 11 6 13 
ah eo. tha oe ed UR, Sef See ty) So 6 25 32 2 3 6 32 
PU WE TON WACK oe la hu de wo Ge ee ous @ 954 885 444 877 333 390 194 
SOV UOD Uaak ah nc sak BU ee ee ee 50 55 46 50 55 46 46 
PPCIUMACEOU. 27 PeU Nic dee hip ears Co 4s ss 115 35 res 115 35 w 9, 23 | 
MATTIE A) Ses 3). | ke dl cea San aks: 217 146 119 216 140 ATT, es ee eae 
gig Pah 21a eg Rat tae Nie dee hoe IEG I a UF Pacer eiie | Sanaa Misy gee ROAM Cama tei ETS 
eI IME at, coh ha eo 1b Bee eR OURS Re 526 149 192 451 103 140 125 
PRI Bo chive Sochow. ds yc ache owe os ose 1 RS ee aie een, 2 emir me LY oo led eete ee 
Wosedstock 4.42..." Mite CN eee ee, 5 Mae De 10 Ras VES 10: eee ee 
BERR EMS TE Wao hes Sd Gents ge, valde ae ties 98 9,290 | 9,253 | 4,455 | 9,259 | 9,221 | 4,447 520 
OR EOPU TIT ROS «1. eV e' sn ie sain oT age ee. UE 17 EE le uct Aa Bet 17 23. ee Ae ee 
RSP Sas oo oe cain eas bane tak 29 Pa aie ee} 6 Ot ae ee 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine..................... 8 a2 23 8 2 Za yee 
OU MIMORIT A Cyr 8 ose). LO ea ate ba he a te 18 15 43 18 15 43 14 
CO OE CL ein te a cee aps ga 1 Aer Ces 2 2 7 
WISE USGS a cea aa og MiNi alan aay aie taal ea 6 22 16 6 19 Lec aaeriee 
i Oe kai Re A ie EO, ge 1 2 2 1 2 Zz 2 
Pentre GAT Oe Le eee we Ca erie 388 508 192 388 508 192 61 
EMEP OP aS oe Oh ar eect Mey cess 28 19 41 28 19 Al inal lee ani 
Dee er, Co oc ise hee sth aed ets ae 13 36 38 13 36 OO) | tenet 
PACTOMU A ect ah a ets Ap ee een Et Brat yoo | 8,436 | 8,299 | 3,884] 8,436 | 8,299 | 3,884 402 
A CL A Rh, CSM a aes A Ee ER 119 61 54 119 61 Ba ee ieee 
AV rh nee Tey aie cae leon ce ree ae 109 34 18 109 34 Rote ety hace. 
St-Joseph-de-Sorel.............cccc eee eee 8 23 23 8 23 28 topes 
PT EIREO 6066 Cr ek crt. tie oe in ous 80 130 98 80 130 98 34 
TR TA cy penne Oa ai ee nT ine I A iat LY Oe bo RNS Va A NR Da A EE TUS 
q (RSs 0 Ae ae Ea TS ea Sh ores 16 22 15 16 22 15 Retenae 
. PUIG Sets rite. pi wean os Maile aye 1G Sag MRR a a: TAGE Bos Pe ea cee aan eae 
ROAM sear eae |e a oe Ae LG 13,246 } 145117 |. 5,581. | 12,325 | 18;5086))" 6,176 
PEI ES Ae OP Ok ete, geet ae se lh Soo eo ABT 1 Doe ee 
Ye ig Sake is Pig ee Ne RR me Wel er Ma 247 346 57 238 304 11 31 
Fe ay Gate ge iN MR OREO nc eee Bt by a Pes 32 11 23 32 11 10 
Bamerraeae sats ami Oe AN ne: Se ee 114 111 59 114 111 59 59 
TCL CSE Relat Sn Ale ann RL Pek ee UY I SES 62 123 125 62 123 125 125 
UN OAS ey (CoRR Ie Ag DCA eth: BME) SY BPC ORPEN 10 14 4 10 14 
MENTORS, Sire ene Riess bic WA tees 30 66 11 30 50 11 he re 
SEIMRICHEOIS 7, SS PL, Fao Cees fae, ea eee 213 264 148 213 264 148 10 
PROD NSE No ee to ee ns UNECE. BS 50 67 45 50 67 Ee eae he tee 
TSOP TOTES fo 2101, thee es da atda chat cota tr 1 A ae te 1 2 2 
ty ES ag OS ane iain ey Beka 1 7 9 1 7 Oe Pr on 
SEER Cricut GUL Meo Se eR tole OA ae net aABhih ae oe eee ore Fey eee kel | ge at eae 4 4 
POMMEIIROIS 5, Fata st clus cat kore Cube 58 78 48 15 46 48 1 
CRIES Se) OO Mate Si 30 ye eta ke 30 O4-|° i, Se ; 
: oaribarre tet c/o te ote knee Sire, 18 26 24 13 21 19°} Ate 
gD aire AE i ated Co Pe baOe CR ee 23 17 z 11 9 | Seen 
r UATE Tess GA ey ne Oe NE AC EC) ere 4 6 17 4 6 17 3 
- MEE he viaklig ea, o25.a Sa tate tia Ga aioe 86 100 64 86 100 64° ha. eee 
SPENT SI ack cs n> aon ral eek ans 24 19 30 24 19 30} ete 
BuAT OE a. ss ns ile che tes bee de ks cae 4 15 15 cs 15 ISs\ Jaane 
paces emit RAIDS Ls Sin 6, kor ae aye vi ae WetNTS #6: © 9 6 4 7 5 a esieeare 
De ie oA cee ee ee ek 13 17 4 13 17 4 3 
Etobicoke Care Roa omcciexite ea vores Shas 2,148 | 2,725 130°} 2,186 | 2,715 130 21 


176 STANDING COMMITTEE 
APPLICATIONS FOR ACCOMMODATION (Continued) 
Rental 
Municipality Total Veteran only (+) 


Dec. 31,|June 30,| Dec. 31,| Dec. 31,|June- 30,| Dec. 31,| Dec. 31, 
1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1951 


—_-————————— | qc Wy ue — |) q—“€e |——_—| um ue 


Ontario (Continued) 


PIO IU Manne ROR MALI OG EM AMMA rae cane 87 40 34 87 40 34 5 
BOOS estes We ct De veo sieht Vee RE lee 10 18 3 10 18 el, Apia ane 
PEER TOV ee ics Gee Choe cae eee 17 59 42 17 31 42 13 
NOCHE PATICOS Cres Wank earn ene} Nae ny ee 50 47 49 50 47 49 20 
Mort: Willian: eg a. fi SUN ie are Pa 404 130 137 404 126 134 31 
ry es iano Len way hs GaN eee hes 81 126 70 81 126 70 17 
CHOOT AOCOWIE tea oo maw Cen aWe ak 40 Bare ne 40 DOA Suse ka aaa 
REE CEO Ries Oca sre ora ie EL GS 16 17 2 9 Yih Peeping eae eG 
CFOGOPICH he ou eee a eh eae tee ea 19 20 29 19 20 29 10 
CPPS VENUES ute ck we ee uk SMa 20 16 4 20 16 Behe aio aie 
EDT (BS AOUIRGRIEAS Wipes AG UREN EONS RUS aH Oe 228 259 27 228 259 ra 10 
PCO ek ea ee er a8 Frets 504 652 751 504 652 FOL eee 
NARBPONOL ES Ui cee alba peated eueiae wien 33 36 4 33 35 Stes eas 
EOE SOR EY ois VERS Gish) uate le PY wee vB eee 6 9 5 5 6 4 3 
RGAE ein Sate ean outa ied ican NaN ana ate 3 2 1 Dried 2 ee Tal Pee Pek ae Ora 
OOMOL EO eg u Ss  rickeece ets we eee aarp Re 41 20 24 4] 20 yes Mae ae ss 
MATHEESUOIIN § Si bonnes be cig Boars Mae See 127 168 85 127 168 SoS yearn reer 
Mra aes citar, fe epee ak yaw vee 67 18 4 64 17 7 ey Be eS 
WRATCHONET NOG Reka lay SUN CUE bates ies 271 342 221 271 342 221 56 
Lakeview (Toronto Twp.)............... 112 LUD ee oey 109 LD EA ee Paroles etree ce 
MOAR OOO MUR MO Ty cars Chas pose LE Ue gare aa Ne le ERIS Dep ae RE Pe rs hae en 

WA OAYUEUME LON oie sid ules ekg We ke era 31 4] 18 31 41 LS Ais wattage 
TET TLS TSE: 1 (BMRB OR Og SU gE RR Dea Au UR 61 74 50 40 62 SO ie 
PE SUO WC Reyes S Muse K es AG UNE COC RRP He 32 24 25 32 24 25 8 
POHAON ica eeu ee aes moon ce ey, 434 627 308 415 601 303 180 
1 Oi Taten COU NEMEC DR URS iis Ba Ral TON ec tsa gO Pa 39 24 14 38 23 12 6 
INU yoy GU oe RD Oe MES aa ANU ADRS IE CR canvcte AIRY GRGSNG US boa ONE MRCEDY Teac fC At WES YAY artical Uaie asi tes bE Be eae Geet 
PORTO rors ub chs uuioic le cis PRU eke Se CUNT CR ee, 5 Qe as ein 5 6 3 
WEFAN cco etise vad UW, Seen pet cust 14 14 1p 14 14 £2 Se eee 
INS TIAMOG ORG ay oe ee ie ee ae ee ens 12 16 13 12 16 1d dolce oe 
ING Wo EANSIOCATU Wig Se Sue koe ea ae 23 17 vi 20 14 1 ee 
NW OA TISE Gt css Gees acs wc Ais cere ethene ale 50 39 43 50 39 43 43 
Mingara Palle Peo eee ava eed ues 156 209 136 156 209 136 1 

p Niagara-on-the-Lake’. 060.0. ewe oles 2 4 3 2 4 3 3 
BN GEU SRNL ks reece Sai atau als 106 BO ee) 3 ee 84 BO. [anwiat Sacpul he aaa 
MPU BIR ee iar ch See Gd Sinise 6s MS ais IS RED ae 34 63 34 34 63 megs | 20 
MPSS WE Ch: ate Uta Walgde seal guia S aaah ue 88 101 4 88 101 Bie Sota 
CAGGAW Ato or Gara a ee ee yi ec aa 2,812 | 2,009 625 | 2,812 | 2,009 O20 ba oRone 
AW AGOUICL | atte sik Cat aa ose ge aes 73 96 5 96 54 3 
PORTLET SUOM  winliclotu dCi viele Rua Wd dic aoe OG 3 6 ic 3 6 7 2 
PALAS Gee dace ik sari kro eit Re Mi cea 2 7G aaa Sa 2 Mie kl Deke ee 
OE RPA eit ia ay: big ce Vlondin wien e eee ae 12 20 14 6 11 EL aace ye 
TOCMOTORO sme yo ea MeL et Are gm ahL 67 72 75 67 7 75 75 
WERSCANTUISNENE, 6 si po.5 oa Moen Os oe hioean vs 7 2 a 7 2° be se 
ET AE CSP RS ORES i SC RUE a Pac i niet 8 a 2 9 16 2 9 TG ieee 
POL OT OOLOUE IS ois) lily, wins ehemstean te alinaty fierce 209 225 196 209 225 TOG Gedy 
POE RE GRUE 6 oo ek ti ey ae pa 211 77 103 211 75 101 31 
THOTEMLODC cattle Qian Moaaoaiiey Gomes Wa 60 67 46 25 32 14 ogg aoe 
5 Ta rao Fo | ReaD ms APR ey i ex GOR ROU Pe Rc ea NCE 39 53 20 39 53 20S Rs CaaS 
PROUIROW oe ede tec Rules SS ies UR! hi Sree 43 63 56 43 63 56 34 
St-Catharines (Grantham Twp.)......... 406 384 124 337 315 124 10 
PGE AI ert Vai sik pe elle bie PA AUS ete 15 21 25 4 15 21 25 7 
SE COIS sho nk abel hao See hr 61 651-2 7.69 59 52 59 40 
NLT CVS: cds Be SMR Ba SMe Ra RA DS 214 330 327 210 324 54 54 
Date wate, Mario ae ey wae 272 233 29 272 280 PARE Pea 
SIGNK OOk OU Ai. ot ier bye Ua ae 32 Bye 41 31 36 AO ee eer 
SAD C2 CN RN 8 EU Opa a Rs SE 6 2 36 or 2 36 Sl eee meee 
Tesi ON RSs Oa Sn eo Seer AR Me a cen, eacdtiRe rung. Wm eg 1 OP eee Us UA Te Aveeno 
CEN SS os VG ERG MOI On IR Er Ie IBID EAs at 158 148 159 158 148 159 30 
PURO ie Cerne cas Wht eee nS Meo Mae, 20 10 11 2 10 11 11 
PPREIRY) aeas oe ENG kc ORLY ole of RRM UH, 1 10 12 1 10 12 1 
GER GTLA CES VT Ca tM Fae SSeS PNRM RA SIL a 52, 25 6 oe, 25 6 4 
PROM GOM io ee aia LNA hb loig aia teeNee ee tiet 17 46 62 17 46 O2 sl aaiiiae 
IS 2 Ts Gp 0 CZ Ue DE ea ES NCS 8 7 0) 8 7 Oe Peete: 
JE eg ago gear RU SOR eR UR Se 17 4 a 17 7 7 4 
MUILOT LOO ies hoe kita! UP ory ie a grt Zea cea CR 78 86 48 78 86 48 19 

LEE Bo Morar kB eile ta wen ane ls Wikahnseel a 86 153 60 86 153 De ae oti 
DRI DIOV Re ck teat a aay 5 I Orns AMMO: Sel enter a yee pa es OOS Ae 
PV ERERI CCR SCN Riity ens deel. Thea ant) A Ned nea 768 imee lee 2401 1,127] 1,484 240 37 

“iE y 1 OIE 107 TERR cai RR A A ; 6 12 13 6 12 13 13 
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(1) Available only for December 31st, 1951. 
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“APPLICATION S FOR ACCOMMODATION (Concluded) 


ete us Rental 
Municipality Total Veteran only (*) 
Dee. 31,|June 30,| Dec. 31,/ Dec. 31,|June 30,| Dec. 31,| Dec. 31, 
1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1951 
ER MEMMAS SOW Dt fackck 25 Gad bilev dd ease tie 5,160 | 4,838 1,704 | 5,045 | 4,728 1,704 822 
Ne op eo a Oe leek Sony es, a 248 268 _ 248 268 145 
East Kildonan (Mun.)................... 108 26 55 103 26 BE vopsk Mee 
more Cares (Muh) Vu. esate. oe ea te 37 39 20 35 37 BOT 2 yee ; 
OCR ERA Ee ):. xs on chi ichiee ae Des, 53 69 69 53 63 69 36 
Bede BAT kr hi Care rive tele eh ays 276 108 111 271 103 FEI ofits 
St. James (Mun.)..... cipher 204 208 51 199 203 SL bela 
ei WF ROMAN YE DRUNES 5 5/5, a6u ook «lpr seeped 05,6 bln 121 133 110 118 130 HOM vars 
Sa ga ER BRIS ho eS 50 47 41 26 29 Anycool le 
gE a SR ee Sire ras cls oom er ae 66 27 64 65 Zi. Laie: eke 
NE De doe air SPR a Slane 9 CT Nin Se aA 3,998 | 3,874 |. 1,075 '1}~ 3,928 | 3,804) 1,075 781 
CARE ATOHO WAM. sc iiub-ac «cae siocin ¢ he a 2,842 | 2,378 1,355,|) 2,753 | 29296 1,348 162 
RR MUEMON Ne EN Polis acy ee Mild ataR tine 43 12 39 12 12 
BPRS TRERDROR NE 5 08d 5 ike aia Wop ed abv lll 5 noe 18 37 45 18 37 39 ih. way ee 
EGET AINE) ies i> Sarthe Win. fe beep ets wk hses 38 50 25 12 24 Pdi besee ee Nee 
ADEE BW Ly cnt ab ea Ha ees 362 399 176 362 399 176 17 
Deseeene Pea (ietOrG tags + i )bo.s + Fs 6 Oe. setbtarcon 40 46 64 40 46 64 25 
PPEMOR ALDI ES fas cheb te a. Slab a idee apbet os 162 157 75 158 152 75 6 
SR MACIIET ON ee Sh. tic We DE af cae ate, oa erates Les 801 388 1,105 801 388 21 
PPE hake Ker reo ee elena yee eae 726 471 368 716 470 363 12 
DUB IOETRAMA:, pho) Oe Heo Se ee hares Boe 6 2 6 rR Ray Nee 
Pe AOMTIOR Go en de Sas LO ee mene 175 187 70 129 140 BOE rte ekie 
WEA ROLES SIT i wk ots Winituand «+ ase es 67 68 56 67 68 56 56 
MMR ate Tac eos dig aie gik a/b the eles cease 101 113 74 101 113 74 13 
URNA ian tair ie Satoh, Eta aia Daas Deen 3,400". |u. 25100 Wok S, pao erate 1550 103 
Eg OD Fe TORS SERENE <a Ae EOD 1,085 1,320 585 1,069 1,303 85 15 
Ce ESOS TET Dae CEASA he Rl SR Ri RE 1,658 855 622 1,658 855 622 40 
STP LOE Ts Suc. s deb aged Seabee 4 At 20 14 9 20 14 Ls ato’ ot abe 
NU RENSNUTR ME tne te.) ky 's yn sha wed ealy Gio eatite 285 188 167 285 188 167 21 
BVUESA AAS TABS OET LN ake fs acd ovehg hoe kc eae 282 255 118 233 205 118 22 
Reema: ee Sah vals ba duak a & vides 4 4 4 4 At) Tea 
PRPS TALO ay it ii Fo Dalal he come a cl RN 11 12, 5 4 5 5 5 
RRR IE NE es 5 od, SAV gua al PAG ite 47 47 49 29 28 BS 
EMME SIV AIN Se teh alc ete eR oh ota eno 43 11 15 43 11 1B 2 Vee 
PETER COLUMBIA. ln. Cet eae vie one 6, 750%: 6,9265) 45155 |. 52397 #96, 580 1) 2082 455 
SP MEMEIN SAREE TEA 20> SS tua on J Se bs ak eh Sek A a 6 3 12 12 
PITA ha Pa ON oe AL ch auaulo es welauen 34 20 18 34 20 18 12 
RrPNIR MNT BTR I 2 on ca nea eA te So eng) A ole oa 4s 6 Soe ta 2 Lark eee te 6 
MPPMRCE MR Be Oi Gril roiacd punt Wad ete 1 Do PGR Ais BRGRS Ton ica eg PACD Lk ee Cane ae 
TOTES 2 CRS Naeger Re tame fet OVP ak et 87 91 58 87 91 57 11 
RUSE NUUNNE EE HNN ef nc A IRTR AS shales hehe tt 30 16 4 29 15 Fal hey lye 
Oy 7 RS ge IT ill en Ae 47 10 14 . 47 10 14 7 
SEE UGOMICNANM, voitieiulsinc od eek. 22 - 4 11 11 4 11 11 
ThE TAC WS Bee Ue Ra ee LEN SnD OM CO Ole di 42 47 30 42 47 30 30 
(iy ST) het ip ee et ae a ee on nny A A 32 35 42 32 35 42 10 
RONEN (co) Rie Ee ae a a 46 41 50 46 41 BO: Poa 
PerasE OUD LY Lil 2s aes a Aiee es in dae 49 65 47 49 65 AP ake Rade 
RT Bo NS POOR Pane fies a a 23 13 14 23 13 1374 eee 
SRNR IU ARE do Ass isa bd Se alee nl 26 36 4] 25 36 39 Al 
Uae esc as, oA bir Peek Si A ed 106 110 153 97 101 143 153 
ROOT cos Re see a nh, oie eka Freed 5,528 5,714 3,307 4,198 4,384 3, SOT Lote 
VS ETERS TS a gt Bat TOW eR Geek ELON OL he 9 5 2 9 Dl otieeet 2° 
Wate rk vise sces Ries titre we aCe 665 705 346 665 705 346 160 
OPT i sail 05 RS e cist nae Aenlnde Bee wos 42,076 40,859 859 | 19,427 39,385 385 | 38,078 | 18,856 3,519 
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APPENDIX “C” 
INTER-OFFICE MEMO 
CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
DATE: 13th May, 1952. 


To: Mr. D. B. Mansur, 
No. 4 Building. 


From: Statistical Department, 
17 O’Connor. 


Re: Starts and Completions 
January Ist to April 30th, 1952 


The table following gives preliminary results by region of the start and - 


completion survey in cities and towns of 5,000 population and greater for the 
period January Ist to April 30th, 1952, with changes from the same period 
in 1951. 7 | 


Starts Completions Under Construction 
Region Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Jan.-Apr. change Jan.-Apr. change Apr. 30 change 
1952-1951 1952-1951 1952-1951 
AVATAR Nis ec isos Dace ols 12,479 —10-4 15, 493 —26-0 25, 873 —23-9 
Maritimes 0 26.. 28 oe ek 271 —42-7 681 +18-8 1,074 —29-1 
AHEBOC iio. os ccs Sheet 3,617 —18-0 4,338 —43-1 6, 147 —34-6 
ce Tee dig TORRE AL ee ea 5, 044 —15-5 6, 804 —20:0 11,315 —22-9 
BO PARIO Ba Vos ot Loin 5. ufo lose 1,766 +13-7 2,131 — 2-9 4,107 —13-3- 


British Columbia........ 1,781 lid 1,539 —23-5 3,320 —11-8 


fs ee 
on 
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The number of units started for the whole of Canada reflects a decrease of 
10-4% from the 13,928 units started during the first four months of 1951. Units 
under construction and completions have declined by 23:9% and 26:0% 
respectively. 


The figures which follow give by month the start and completion figures 
since April, 1950. 


Starts Completions 

Month ak Per cent Per cent 

1950 1951 ; baa i 1950 1951 ; chanie F 

Te ee aire: 6, 149 5,889 — 4-2 4,308 4,806 +11-6 
BR MA iad 5 fw in Peas 98k 9,307 7,513 —19-3 4,625 5, 169 —11:8 
eee ses Fao ns Saige oN « 8, 694 6,386 |  —26-5 5,150 5,157 + 1-4 
[LA ee pape, ww aire legs se 7,170 4,174 —41-8 4,354 3, 842 —11-7 
BENIN Das Ser Fst 1 hat pase 6,212 3,916 —36-9 5, 882 4,881 —17-0 
SODUOM DEE. . Sods is sehen 7,535 ' 3,695 —50:9 5,881 4,810 —18-2 
NIA eGo phe deci 2 Paves + 7,213 3, 564 —50-6 6, 408 6,173 —3-7 
INGYRMIBSP spcdee ys oe males 4,892 2,624 —46-4 5, 658 5,846 +3°3 
BOOCMINUOR iy ash. slc Mek ee i 3,402 1,569 —53°9 7,246 4,354 —39-9 
1951 1952 1952-1951 1951 1952 1952-1951 

EONS EN i ins oyna aie) 4 2,004 1,345 —42-5 5, 859 3, 894 —38°-5 
ST te SO TS ee 2,406 1, 704 —29-2 5,437 3,879 —28-6 
DO OUE fu oe pitas) >, <\y,n 9-8 Hh 3,298 3,449 +:4:6 4,833 3,389 —29-8 
OS coh ea ee ee 5,889 6, 006 “+. 159 4,806 4,291 —10-7 


A slight increase in units started was experienced in April as compared 
with April, 1951, while completions showed a decrease. An increase over the 
previous months is apparent in both starts and completions. 


The figures for the period April, 1950, to February, 1952, are those of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Owing to an oversight, the data used in the 
Economic Research Bulletin No. 42 under the above heading were preliminary 
figures compiled by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


JOHN A. MACFARLANE, 
Supervisor. 
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Chairman: HUGHES CLEAVER, ESQ. 
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ANNUAL REPORT AND FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
of the 
CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
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WITNESS: 
Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
WEDNESDAY, May 21, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 4.00 o’clock 
p.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs: Adamson, Ashbourne, Balcom, Bennett, Cannon, 
Cleaver, Fleming, Fraser, Fulton, Gingras, Gour (Russell), Harkness, Hellyer, 
Henry, Hunter, Jeffery, Laing, Macnaughton, McCusker, Richard (Ottawa East), 
Ward, Winters. 


. In attendance: Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and Mr. J. D. Ritchie, Executive Assistant. 


The examination of Mr. Mansur on his general statement being completed, 
the Committee commenced a detailed study of the Annual a telat and Financial 
Statements of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


To facilitate orderly discussion, and pursuant to a recommendation of the 
Steering Committee, the subject under study was divided into three parts, 
to be considered in the following order: 


(a) Availability of loans—Mortgage money; 
(b) Relationship of lending value to actual cost; 
(c) Question of land servicing. 


Mr. Mansur made a statement on the availability of mortgage financing, 
was questioned thereon and tabled the following documents: 


1. Gross Loans approved by Lending Institutions and by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation for new Non-Farm Residential Con-. 
struction, Number of Dwellings and Amount of Loans, Canada, 1947-1951; 


2. Net Lending Operations under the National Housing Act, 1944, 
Number of Dwellings and Amount of Loans, by Joint Loans and Corpora- 
tion Loans, Canada, 1947-1951; 


3. Available Funds and Mortgage Investments, Lending Institutions 
with Mortgage Loans Outstanding in Canada, 1950-1952. 


The said. documents were ordered to be printed a part of this day’s 
Evidence. 


At 5.30 o’clock p.m., the examination of the witness still continuing, the 
Committee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 o’clock a.m., Thursday, May 22, 
1952. 

R. J. GRATRIX, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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May 21, 1952. 
4:00 a.m. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Mr. Mansur is ready to 
make a brief statement in regard to the availability of mortgage money. Shall 
he give us that statement and then questioning follow? 


Mr. FLEMING: Is this the launching of the three main questions? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


| 

a 

Mr. FLEMING: Do you mind if I read a brief sentence? Yesterday there 
came to me—and I presume to all the members of the committee—a publication . 
; of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation entitled F. P. 1/50 and I 
_ would like to ask Mr. Mansur what supervision is exercised over the issuance 
of the pamphlet because there is one statement to which I take strong objection. 
| It reads: 


In December, 1949, the government of Canada passed an amendment 
to the National Housing Act of 1944 which made such co-operation 
possible in the construction of low rental housing. 


I take very strong objection to that. 


7 Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I do too. I think that we are all of the same mind on 
that. 


Mr. D. B. Mansur, President, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, called: 


mortgage financing. 


I propose to confine my remarks to corporate funds for two reasons. First, 
in terms of mortgage lending for new house construction, corporate lenders 
constitute the most important source. And second, there is little definite data 

- about individual lenders. By corporate lenders in the mortgage field, I mean 
life and fire insurance companies, trust and loan companies, and fraternal socie- 
ties. Of these, life, loan, and trust companies are the more important. 


Some general observations on the importance of corporate lenders in 
financing the Canadian housing program might be appropriate. 


In terms of actual disbursements on new housing in 1950, lending institu- 
tions themselves contributed 25 per cent of the total outlay. Governments 
: supplied 20 per cent. The owners of the new houses supplied 50 per cent. 
- This 50 per cent includes the funds of those owners who fully financed their 
- own houses, as well as the equity invested by those who received mortgage 
- loan assistance. Individual and miscellaneous lenders supplied the remaining 

5 per cent. These proportions in themselves do not reflect the full position of 

lending institutions in the initiation of the release of funds for new house build- 

ing. Lending by these institutions has a leverage effect. When a lending insti- 
— tution approves a joint loan, and the initiative lies largely with the lending 
; institutions in such approvals—it not only makes available its own funds, but 
also the 25 per cent share of the corporation. There is an additional leverage 
effect because in most cases the owner’s investment in new housing would not 
: be made were it not for the available mortgage. 
3 Using the 1950 figures again, the lending institution investment of 25 per 
: cent translates about 46 per cent of the total, if allowance is made for the lever- 
age. This figure of 46 per cent is perhaps the best indicator of the importance 
of corporate lenders in the housing field. 
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In 1950 lending institutions approved mortgage loans in the amount of 
$523 million on a gross basis. Of this amount $310 million was for new house 
construction. In 1951 total gross approvals were down by 18 per cent to $431 
million, and approvals for new residential construction were down by 24 per 
cent to $237 million. The number of dwellings involved in the loan approvals 
for new residential construction declined by about 17,000 from 55,000 to 38,000 
in this same period. The decline was even greater in joint lending operations 
under the National Housing Act. Net joint loan approvals under the Act 
declined in value from $260 million in 1950 to $114 million in 1951, and the 
number of dwellings involved dropped from 38,000 to 18,000. 

At this point I would like to digress for a moment to make a qualifying 
observation. The fact that mortgage loan approvals were down from 1950 to 

- 1951 may, but does not necessarily, indicate a shortage in the supply of mortgage 
funds. A reduced demand for mortgage funds, deriving from any number of 
factors, could produce a similar result. In my first statement to the committee 
I mentioned three such factors that are currently of importance, namely, higher 
carrying charges for new houses resulting from higher interest rates, taxes, and 
construction costs; higher equity requirements; and the lack of serviced land. 
A decline in mortgage loan approvals cannot be attributed solely to a reduced 
supply of mortgage funds. Nor would an unlimited supply of mortgage funds 
mean an unlimited program of house building. 

Returning to the supply of mortgage funds, it might be well to consider once 
more the year 1950, when 95,000 dwellings were started in Canada and when 
$523 million, including the corporation share of joint loans, was approved by 
lending institutions on mortgage loan account. Of this $523 million, $310 million 
was for purposes of new residential construction. In view of the increase in 
building costs since 1950, an equivalent operation for 1952 in terms of dwellings 
started would involve total mortgage loan approvals by lending institutions of 
about $620 million, of which about $370 million would be for new residential 
construction. This assumes that the financing pattern of 1950 would be main- 
tained. I do not think that lending institutions will approve as much as $400 
million for mortgages of all kinds in 1952 and I guess that the amount for new 
residential construction will be of the order of $250 million. 

There seems little doubt that the mortgage requirements of a physical 
housing program equivalent to that of 1950 are beyond the likely availability 
of corporate mortgage funds for this year. . 

In this discussion, I have taken the year 1950 as a base year, estimated the 
current corporate mortgage money requirements of an equivalent number of 
starts, and suggested that such an amount of mortgage money is not likely to 
be forthcoming this year. The subject may be approached in another way—the 
total availability of funds for investment by lending institutions from year to 
year, and the proportion of that amount that might be expected in mortgage 
account. 

As an indication of the total funds available to these institutions for invest- 
ment in Canada from year to year, I have estimated their annual net current 
Canadian income, added to it an estimate of Canadian mortgage principal repay- 
ments and bond maturities. I have confined the estimate to those lending institu- 
tions, whether Canadian or foreign, which actually have mortgage loans 
outstanding in Canada. 

In 1951 total funds available amounted to about $686 million and in this 
year total mortgage loans approved, excluding the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation share of joint loans, amounted to $396 million, of which 
$202 million was for new residential construction. 

For 1952, we might assume that total investible funds will be up by 10 per 
cent, let us say to $750 million. If the same proportion of total funds available 

is approved for mortgage investments as in 1951, such approvals would be $433 
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million of which new residential construction would account for about $220 
million. With costs in 1952 probably 5 per cent higher than in 1951—on the 
basis of their investment practice of recent years—this would represent corpor- 
ate loan approvals of $209 million in terms of 1951 dollars. 

These two approaches to an estimate of mortgage funds available in 1952 
result in figures of $250 million and $220 million. Both figures are subject to 
error. However, these estimates indicate that funds available from lending 
institutions might finance their usual share of an over-all program of 70,000 
to 75,000 starts, provided that the over-all financing pattern in respect to the 
investment of funds from all sources is similar to that of 1951, and provided 
that I am a reasonably good prophet of the intention of mortgage investors, 
both corporate and individual. 

As I have already stated to the committee, I believe that other unfavour- 
able factors may have the effect of reducing starts below the 70,000 unit level 
this year. I do not suggest there is an ample supply of mortgage funds in every 
area in Canada because there are areas of shortage which I will discuss in a 
moment. The committee will recognize that the availability of mortgage funds 
does not lend itself to measurement on a national basis other than by an inte- 
gration of a large number of local situations. 

Because the life insurance companies are the largest of the corporate 
mortgage investors, I would now like to deal with their position. Their heavy 
participation in mortgage financing in recent years has resulted in large part 
from the partial liquidation of their bond portfolios. Earlier in this statement 
I referred to investible income which did not include this type of switch in kind 
of asset. Therefore any conclusions which I reached earlier must be modified 
by the possibility of varying emphasis being placed upon different types of 
investment by life insurance companies. 

The aggregate figures of companies whose assets represent about 99 per 
cent of the assets of all Canadian life companies show that the holdings of 
Canadian government bonds have been reduced by $202 million, in the years 
1949 to 1951, to $752 million. Expressed in terms of percentage of total assets 
the 1949 holdings of Canadian government bonds were 22:25 per cent, which 
was reduced to 15:57 per cent in 1951. 

In the same period their investment in Canadian mortgages increased from 
$572 million to $837 million, or from 13°35 per cent to 17°34 per cent. 

Even while it was going on, it was apparent that the liquidation of Can- 
adian government bonds would not continue indefinitely. The life companies 
have always considered it advisable to maintain a reasonable percentage of 
their assets in Canadian government bonds. Therefore it is doubtful, quite apart 
from other considerations, whether much further liquidation can be expected. 
For all practical purposes I believe that we should think only in terms of funds 
available for investment rather than depend upon substantial transfers from 
other types of assets. 

Current interest rates have a bearing upon the attitude of life companies 
as well as other investors towards investments in mortgages. Other forms of 
investment are becoming increasingly attractive and in the case of mortgages 
the gross interest return must be discounted by the expense of doing a mort- 
gage business variously estimated by the companies at ~ per cent to 1 per cent. 

Different companies have different ‘“yardsticks” for investment policy, but 
there are general indications that some of the companies have reached, or are 
approaching, a point where they feel that a sufficient percentage of their assets 
is invested in mortgages. It is to be remembered that even if this is the case, 
principal repayments are currently such that about 8 per cent of the present 
mortgage portfolio must be invested annually to maintain the absolute amount 
of mortgage account and rather more than this if the percentage of mortgages 
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to total assets is to be maintained in a company whose assets are increasing. 
Another factor to be remembered is that with the current trend towards longer 
amortizations, mortgage investments lack the attraction of liquidity. 


- It is believed that the mortgage companies, by tradition, are conservative 
in valuations for mortgage lending purposes. Notwithstanding the rapid 
increase in the cost of new residential real estate, the life companies have 
cooperated fully with the corporation in adjusting lending values to meet 
increased costs. However, I do believe that a number of companies feel 
that levels of loans have reached what are, in their opinion, maximum limits. 
It is perfectly true that pool guarantee funds have been built over the years 
to a point that they are virtually a full guarantee. I have the feeling that 
it is not the danger of loss which is causing concern to the companies, but 
rather they fear a large number of delinquent accounts with borrowers having 
difficulty in meeting an increase in debt service on high mortgage loans. 
Delinquencies are expensive for the companies to handle and because of the 
nature of their business they are anxious to have as few foreclosure actions 
as possible. 

What I have had to say should not be interpreted as criticism of the past 
and current investment intentions of the life insurance companies. I feel that 
their participation in loans under the National Housing Act has been invaluable 
in developing the post-war increase in the volume of new housing. Quite 
obviously the life insurance companies, who are free agents with responsibilities 
to their policy holders, must have freedom of investment action. Indeed if 
they have any responsibilities to ensure the financing of a housing program 
they have also responsibilities in other directions. The development of new 
industries, the requirements of the provinces and the municipalities are all 
dependent upon the life insurance companies as a major pool of individual 
savings. To my mind it is not reasonable to expect that the life insurance 
companies could direct all their investible funds into the mortgage field. 


The whole concept of the National Housing Act involves a partnership 
between the lending institutions and the corporation, representing government. 
The purpose of the National Housing Act is to serve a national interest. To 
the extent that the investment intention of the life insurance companies also 
serves the national interest, the National Housing Act is a happy manner of 
accomplishing such end. However, over the course of time there may be 
circumstances under which the very legitimate investment interest of the life 
insurance companies is contrary to what may be considered the over-all 
national interest in respect to activities under the National Housing Act. I 
am a believer in the principle of joint cooperation between the lending institu- 
tions and government as the manner in which to provide adequate mortgage 
financing for new residential construction. However, the very advantages of 
such an arrangement must have in some degree the type of difficulty which 
IT have just suggested. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken a long time upon a rather complex subject 
which does not lend itself to positive conclusions. Before completing these 
remarks I will comment upon where the shortage of mortgage funds is having 
the most marked effect. 


(a) Owner Labour 


For home owners, particularly those of the artisan class and in the lower 
income brackets there is an increasing tendency towards a desire to provide 
equity by means of personal labour rather than by cash outlay. 


The lending institutions, with good reasons from their standpoint, are 
reluctant to consider the financing of homes where there is owner labour 
content. Such cases call for special handling. For example, earlier and more 
frequent mortgage advances are necessary. The construction period is prolonged 
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and the traditional practice of retaining sufficient mortgage funds to complete 


the house is impractical. Houses with an owner labour content require more 
frequent inspections. There is more danger of loss to the investor but if 
carried through to satisfactory completion the end product is often a better 
house. 

A typical example of an owner labour operation is the group of houses 
recently completed near Hog’s Back in Ottawa. By a joint operation of 
Veterans Land Administration and the corporation and by co-operative endea- 
vour on the part of 29 veterans, a very satisfactory project has resulted. It 
is estimated that each of these houses has an owner labour content of 
approximately $2,000. 


(b) Less Substantial Builders 


In a period when mortgage funds are more difficult to obtain, a selective 
policy is resulting in the elimination of a considerable number of the less sub- 
stantial builders. These builders have in the past, by reason of financial 
limitations, restricted their operations to building a relatively small number of 
houses. But in the aggregate they have made a substantial contribution to the 
housing stock. Now with lending institutions preferring the larger builders, the 
builders of two or three houses are being compelled to find other activities. 


I regard this as an undesirable trend. 


(c) Lack of Forward Commitments 


Even the larger builders are experiencing difficulty in obtaining forward 
commitments from the lending institutions. From the companies’ standpoint 
their reluctance to give forward commitments for a large number of houses is 
understandable. Other forms of investment are becoming increasingly attrac- 
tive and they prefer to keep mortgage and other commitments on a short-term 
basis. 

From the standpoint of the builder, this is unsatisfactory. For large projects, 
land must be purchased, services installed and arrangements made for the 
necessary labour force. Even a substantial builder has reservations on 
acquiring land with a view to planning a housing project unless he has reason- 
able assurance of being able to obtain mortgage financing for the full number of 
houses to be built in the project area. At present, such assurance is almost 
impossible to obtain. 


(d) Lack of Coverage—Smaller Cities 


It is a natural development of a limited lending policy that there would be 
withdrawal by lending institutions from the smaller cities. I would estimate 
that there are about 75 smaller cities and towns, normally regarded as being 
lending institution territory where mortgage, financing facilities under the 
National Housing Act are not available. At present, most lending institutions 
are limiting their operations to the large metropolitan centres. 


(e) Special Cases 

There are certain cities even with large populations from which the lending 
institutions have withdrawn. In general, these are centres dependent largely on 
one industry or where the lending institutions have had, or anticipate, adverse 
experience. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me three tables relating to this subject which 
may prove helpful to the committee in their considerations and if the committee 
so desires might be printed at this point in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the tables go on the record? 


Agreed. 
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Tarte 1.—GROSS LOANS APPROVED BY LENDING INSTITUTIONS AND BY CENTRAL 
MORTGAGE AND HOUSING: CORPORATION FOR NEW NON-FARM RESIDENTIAL | 
et NUMBER OF DWELLINGS AND AMOUNT OF LOANS, CANADA, 


Number Amount 
Type of Company and Year of New of 
Dwellings Loans 
Life Companies— 

LOAD wee. ahs LB UN RAM OE Ca RP Rn CONSE SIR rh ON rt hee im Sue Be Mie ge,” 20,441 88, 187 
OE i 0 OU aD to AML cg a Me UEC C=O ce Oy Me TR, GLA, Oren CRA 29,061 140,917 
ENE fr A NT rE ig ie WAU RULING oR Les ca A A iF EMCI eho Nes ca theo onlgte els even La 33,176 1734/2 
ELECT ST ER FG eae Rg i Seats eG ae ee ARR REE ay sett Lay Erredlpes (ORS a Ih Ve) cae alg 45,827 269, 168 
ot NONE 2g aR aR SRR Cts dene AR eae Tene allt ee OR A Rar CIN YJ reat MOANA NaS 2,020) 210,325 

Loan Companies— 
STARRETT eR Es OS ke oR GUN ee LEGA 5 Dae Reta tam ne Ce aie or eeee! AME 4,187 14,957 
CUES a SSS EONS enna a tn TRA i OR tr tuaaly at MMM A 0s eh a0 MORRO Hi 5,194 18,806 
BLO OG teatro an ue FANE MIE dts gate ain Ua TICKbG, JIG ECD, ORG URE ANS SCONCE IN bau Seabee eM URE onan Callaule ol JoWsiheclee 6, 087 22,812 
CUTTS RE INGO i ane AURA oer up ta MeL op site Fh oe bane tea tig anh cedars 6, 765 28,353 
RDA ENE Sina OO RAM pear atd cat ORRE MC ty RRA Reenter CONS Vath SE chee mgs APIS Sy ' 3,741 16, 148 
Trust Companies— 
MT cs Way woe ko tat omnia, gig NCR ogc a Poe anemic d Mba RLS hal ese oles a 1,305 3,953 
ONO MON (8s Sula ec eae SUAS an i gees eee Cugr aie epi ede ae t, 755 8,724 
BOA eae NN NSN St A NU We AH dae Ate LAA Na atic ae RE SUL Wa tte oie 2,094 |@ © 9,737 
HO 1 SRL ee Ce TON Ue I Pane PRUE eR iia Oo eae WM ee hy has ghee ME 1,838 8,254 
15 5S NAD) ONS a en AUC) ah Sean Sater eas OR hr ten Se WE li lah i, Naa es Shy 1,413 7,431 
Other private lending institutions— 
JIU SOMO A i AEs a SOUS a a aM ect G2 MRSS Sh sy ba HOA Dh oN GL ate OOK ae 3 Ra 499 | 2,070 
ROAR Rey ee yt nae ie cates 2c iSO Bae eR mace le ETE Ae CaNR WRU SMR Tei aati aye teanaten ate CURD ect ots Ue GN Sy 
RL LTO VS SE A a Bi i BO eA COL NO Nig RMD, ARSE fa TL MO rote Spar aeey eel Fue Se 1,668 6,456 
LSD ioe Ua AE COREE MI LAE ARMM CURRENT aan, aa RUE ERE Shi Soe MUM faa omy pe NY eyo OL mes et eit 918 4,382 
Ode rer g Wile Ph ep We teeta eae Vane. # MR a UES co caliean ays Valti Ravan ha that age 733 3,007 


26,432 109, 167 


eiatinhaiiama lalate) Ketshi eta! ielSal e. sila s. so) fetret eet te isl eietsl olin iafet-e lin tele ws: auewere severe tel CMe \9)) Owe ne.,p! ier a eiele) Siu¥' Te) \6T 2/50) @b0) 0) se 


Oe eo oh cota) Wintec tase sla tety Soya Nal etencie ne wicMaod pe hth ue cued serene us ae ele Gusset Mas 37,436 173, 604 
ERO ec ete i ies te a Oe (aU MS RA DE MEAY bee Vial el aduia orate ilfet ntoae crenata Ty 43,025 212,178 
MMI Eee WNT a a ct el NN data tts PM ean dU SL A ial ea MeN ak CR cha Dae tee ide sr ce a 55,358 310, 157 


NUE SC Gat ASE RANE Mar iia ee ae AD os NC pMnoenT DS Ee nC nar HERTS CRE EC Ee foNGs Pana Maye, OA 38,510 236,911 


281 | 1,133 


Riistkech xe is his el nents Colin, © hale wip siesta) aise Ve) ew hen ete eteijetied so liw\e ie le indivine) (0 (MAP 05 '¢ [9\56)'e, |8 6) SRS TOPS ihe iP .e 18) 6 amir mie) SESS Ee 


De GC MeL Ae To Dy a Whelgesa sls lap tsaa tus ie glia Ue Paesa > Yous MGR Su Ren 2 ld BS 352 1,706 
TY Nec. 1 SLE ii de NO ne pe ee aR Sc ean ae SGN Uh Reape or rh 6, 648! 38, 793? 
MPV Mame tan iicadrai ore recy pice Ga ge oh a Naeat ap eee vate elie ead lo te a eee NN RG la ge ECR ae Aor! 25, 704? 


2 57 NORMS Pea MS ea LOIN We eee ea Qe lone ate Ye LUI) eS aah octane I Une LM a elo arta 1,815! 11,384? 


26,713 110,300 
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PAGE 21S y RAG ak gel kn acetal Uae Elie ieleceshy share Bl ore BEI CE Ee Sioa aot anaes ease ces ae 37, 788 175,310 — 
CE WN a oti Gale Nan One RGN Ae Ned es RU A eRe eb ITO) Ga toe NS ec Te he, CN Uc tree PE cob 49,673 250,971 
LN idle EIS Ea aT age ada sO UALS Dc amen a Re ERO ME i ig Stee iret AA ge cc ER 60,349 3395, 861 
AEE PRAY Ch) yay s Sitbih cee cuellone mitered MAAR aI » hte MUP NRatblea waehey ies ane Sheer atene, 40,325 248, 295 


a 


1 Excluding units approved for joint loans with additional one-sixth loan. 
2 Excluding additional one-sixth loan on joint loans. 


Source: Data compiled by Economic Research Department, C.M.H.C. on the basis of direct survey 
for lending institutions data and records of the Corporation for information on C.M.H.C. loans. 
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P Ee epcd ET pels OPERATIONS UNDER THE NATIONAL HOUSING “ACT, 1944, 
es”: UME OF DWELLINGS AND AMOUNT OF LOANS, BY JOINT LOANS AND ‘COR- | | 
a _ PORATION: LOANS, CANADA, 1947-1951 is 


By 


) rant ot pa 
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: Number Amount 
> Type of Loan, Company, and Year of of Loans 
Dwellings $000 


Joint Loans Approved 


Life companies— 
‘ 1 ER Rie Re a Pie ld 2 tye A ak ei a Si a 10, 132 49,177 
BN Rea Sas ca ep peae tae ea Ores Leake eee sue cool op caalela ater nai alee apeoalars 17, 667 91,791. 
SE RSs ct eee ie Ak Th en ls J0) Jd, tapes tathn Hate as 18, 293 103,845 
Res nd Fou Adee Phd Oe Te Oe Ce Rete une) ee oka lan 35,400 245, 868 
DREGE Pe ckiY tsa VaR TE, 1 ois. MART Wale sy silo erent yt EES a 16, 947 108, 306° 
3 Loan companies— ee: 
a oe ere tak ae I 7 Sy Ny sabe Ae eccpih a. Bere REN hee 5d ve 566 2,962 
Br Abie ae Seas ER he eR rates Sy Oe i nl aire AE Dae ae bee: 902 4,937 
K ty EE SEER AMES EB te AD RE ene eI CE Al a: oe a 1,161 6,458 
ME AOR Sue Re SCM cs kor. cape ihielnd gs Re Pe el ae ae eae 2,160 15,408 
, BUM te Oe ae on IE EVEL Gea AWN! ooh og hn hehehe WA Sie POR Rake dot toe 725 4,820 
Trust companies— ; 
{ PMT A here, cement en. Taye teats fe: heug chee g ds SATE ee ade oe 80 386 
ME ae ey Cet are Al ha AR tye. Wel tem ry | hn hae ON ee bh Ce 91 499 
POAG ei nic ce tae Pe RS OCC ee ToL GOR TA Be Sera Nar Ee Fe SHR as a 158 881 
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Fi date Be FAAS Cle RE AiR PaRy OL eer a See gees. Pe i ARMY St ORE a ane 38 244 
Other institutions— 
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TS tly 3 SEE ha ARAL eg aE A Oe EN il RN ca ROR ict dae are Lila tele 6 Pe 52 289 
Total joint loans— 
BE Ate: ode Rial 5 5 RMSE AS Ee ae eS hee NET a i Ate PAIR AP 10,782 52 502 
5 SL RG! LT che SS Sk Pa LOS Meee 5) ee Ne AUR a CA So dies 18,735 97,620 
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q RRR oR cs Mm RN ORAM er melee ee mE A GI aN aa Re Bogs 38, 106 265, 058 
Flo Ma Cae Sa Ba A AES AO EO a AGN oe an a eR oS 17,762 113, 659 
Corporation Loans Approved 
Rental Insurance— 
ee at SARE Re Ti, POOP Rak REE tO UREN Gt PEE OU CEE SEN EMIS FEM lS 
Ol) RS Aetna OPW toh ist GM Nas Se arte Tet: SN ae are ENB EM MIE Retr AIR a re ce 
SUES A eet ice tee RRA NTS SRR ETL e Biaet re Cit an, oe OR AEE. 4,394 23, 784 
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j Other— 
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pp ASS 20 ice anid Sect emi a Et eit bara Ven s Racine Rie Es Nee Ao de 2 Od 681 3,676 
Rae Seer ns Sean tek RE Set AE | Brea a Aint ae el. Sky amar, Bile ts 584 3,241 
Neh ae hei RNS Neh rece lh hgh eeh, Lona mayne OT oe fs Ty 550 3,500 
Total Corporation loans— 
Bas BUC as atl MORAN Paes ee) «UTS PERUSE, «Mae eR aide ic iMac perce Ve teem 252 T/A 
UP Tees eT gk UR ls Stand ho Rok 1 ee Rm ene AL ad ed erat og 404 5,511 
POOR er RO EN Bi aR Re Hic se iret tt a Mee MeN RI wheats Saree a aoe ee x 5,075 27,460 
. 2) Sica ae Sate ae Pika” 0 EEA Mea 08 dite eR GAL? -. 20 Ray ae OB Se BO ce es Sa 4,675 24, 502 
x MTT ey ee itd yd a ehay 5X FG TRA GANG OE Pn Aen tee ek tee 1,533 9,989 
Total Joint and Corporation Loans 
Ma Ee Se FE Nats BLN ST eee Wee ted ee >, EOP Wine © AS at Ra hea ae 11,034 53, 663 
AUTRE al eta (AN DLS MaRS es 4 hyo NR ey Darah | tt a ng 19,139 103,131 
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Source: Data were compiled from records of the Statistics Department, C.M.H.C. The data on 
total joint and Corporation loans differ from those shown on page 49 of the Annual Report, 1951, C.M.H.C., 
Ay ene latter incorporate revisions in the overall loans data that have not yet been allocated by 
j type of loan ; 
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Tarte 3.-AVAILABLE FUNDS AND MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS, LENDING INSTITU- 
TIONS WITH MORTGAGE LOANS OUTSTANDING IN CANADA, 1950-1952. 


Sa icv ae nnn a 


Item 1950 1951 1952 
$ Mill. $ Mill. $ Mill. 
RUSS TC SIS ON RRR PP as te RM (OI ALE al se a ROME SOR eee HEC TULANE 
1°‘ Punds available for investment... oo tee ce ae ie as 611 686 750! 
2. Total gross mortgage loans approved?............-..+26+-205e5: 461 396 4333 
3. Gross mortgage loans approved for new residential construction?. 248 202 2203 


Ses 7s AB COI ie SR Pa MR ed i Pe Sag RN Sle aE Gea Oe 


“1 Provisional. 
2 These estimates exclude the C.M.H.C. share of joint loans. _ 
3 Estimated to bear the same proportion to available funds as in 1951. 


Sources and Explanatory Notes;— 


Estimates in this table relate to life and fire insurance companies, trust and loan companies, and 
fraternal societies, with mortgage loans outstanding in Canada. Data on funds available are approxi- 
mate and are estimated by the Economic Research Department, C.M.H.C. Funds available represent 
the sum of net current income plus mortgage principal repayments, plus a provision for bond maturities. 
The component for net current income is based on calculations relating to Canadian incorporated insurance 
companies. For these companies net current income, defined as the sum of premium income, investment 
income, amounts left with company, and miscellaneous income items less the sum of claims, expenses, 
withdrawals of annuities left with company, and miscellaneous expense items, was estimated from data 
obtained by courtesy of the Department of Insurance. The assets of these companies represent about . 
half the assets of all lending institutions with mortgage loans outstanding in Canada. These proportions 
were translated directly into estimates of net current income of all lending institutions with Canadian 
mortgage loans outstanding. Mortgage principal repayments were obtained by direct survey of a sample 
of the lending institutions covered. Estimates for bond maturities are provisional and were calculated 

-as the product of the Canadian bond holdings of these companies and a statistical factor representing 
the proportion of such bond holdings maturing annually. This factor was based on the experience of 
seven life companies in the year 1949. ; 

Data on mortgage loans approved were obtained by direct survey of the institutions covered. The 
figures on mortgage loans approved supplied by the institutions included the C.M.H.C. share of joint 
ee and an estimate of this component, based on records of the Corporation, was deducted from the 
total. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Mansur. 


By Mr. Fleming: : 

@. Mr. Mansur, how many lending institutions are now participating, or 
what has been the trend in the number of such institutions participating 
in part I of the National Housing Act over the past several years?—-A. There 
are about eight or nine what might be considered large institutions actively 
participating at the moment, and perhaps another twenty or thirty which 
participate in a minor way. The trend has been toward the withdrawal by 
the loan and trust companies and, if anything, a bit of a widening by the life 
insurance companies. 

Q. What do you mean by widening?—-A. I mean that we are having some 
of the life insurance companies operating under the Act who, up to this time, 
have never done so. | 

Q. Then may we take it there are no life companies which have been 
participating under the National Housing Act which have withdrawn?—A. On 
a permanent basis, no. ‘There have been occasions when the life insurance 
companies have suspended operations under the National Housing Act but 
I do not think I know of the case of a life company who has said: From now 
on, no more Housing Act loans. 

Q. So that the tendency to withdraw funds, the tendency on the part 
of the financial lending institution to withdraw funds from loans under Part I 
of the National Housing Act has not affected the number of life companies 
participating—it has been reflected only in the loan and trust companies? Is 
that a fair summary?—A. Yes, that is right. 


® 
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Q. Are the trends in attitude that you have described in your very interest- 
ing statement today reflected in all the life companies? Is there any degree 
of uniformity there or is it a question of a selective approach with each 
company dictated by its own personal interests?—-A. I think the latter is the 
case. All companies show variation over the years in interest in National 
Housing Act loans. You might say they blow hot and they blow cold. There 
does not seem to be any kind of uniformity of policy of all companies at all 
times. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, there are ten really major operators every one 
of which are life insurance companies. The ratios of their percentage to the 
business vary greatly year by year and also month by month. For instance, 
I might mention that at one stage of the operation of the National Housing Act 
the Sun Life’s percentage to total loans was approximately 33 per cent. In 
December 1951 the figure was 15:7 per cent; 10-2 per cent in November; and 
14-7 per cent in December, 1950. 

Q. Have the amendments. made by parliament within the last couple of 
years in the investment powers of both life insurance companies and the 
trust and loan companies had any influence do you think upon the trend 
indicated in your statement?—-A. The so-called basket clause of the life 
insurance companies has not been used by any means as much as I had 
expected. I am not familiar with the actual aggregate investment of all 
companies but certainly it is not large enough to have made large inroads 
on investible funds available for the mortgage market. 

Q. Then do I take it you do not regard that is a factor in the trend away 
from the lending under part I of the National Housing Act—as evidenced 
on the part of lending institutions?—-A. No, I do not regard that as a trend— | 

Q. A factor?—-A. —a factor in operations under National Housing Act. 
However, if you are looking at the gross investment of life insurance com- 
panies in the mortgage field it does have a more important effect because, 
instead of the life company investing in mortgages against say a Woolworth 
store or Loblaw’s store, the basket provision has made it possible for that 
life company to take full ownership of that property. So, in their gross 
investments their activities in the mortgage field are down by that amount 
with a corresponding increase in real estate assets on the other side. 

Q. Do you find that this reluctance of the lending institutions to continue 
lending under part I of the Act at the rate which prevailed, let us say, in 
1950 is traceable in any degree to feelings on their part about the security 
or the outlook on mortgage investment, or in regard to the rates? You are 
acquainted with the statement made in the House in regard to the rates which 
led to the increase of 4 of 1 per cent in the available rate under part I of 
the National Housing Act last year, and the further clause providing for 
adjustment of those rates from time to time. To what extent have adjustments 
of that kind in interest rates a bearing on this apparent reluctance as a trend 
on the part of the lending institutions, under part I?—-A. Mr. Chairman, I 
find that a hard question to answer because I can only do so on the basis of my 
impressions of what the life companies think, and I am not among those per- 
sons in whom they share their confidence. But I think it probably is almost 
axiomatic that the higher the interest rate, the more attractive the invest- 
ment. And I would guess that all companies would welcome increases in 
interest rates, in municipal bonds, in government bonds, in mortgages, and in 
all other forms of their investments. Now, as to the reduced amount the 
lending institutions are investing under parts 4 and 8 of the National Housing 
Act as far back as 1950, I think that if you made allowance for the liquidation 
of their bond portfolio, it would be found that their present rate of invest- 
ment is equal to their net rate of investment in 1950, excluding the proceeds 
of the switch from bond to mortgage account. Have I covered all your 
points, Mr. Fleming? 
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Q. Well, I would not ask:you to be more specific than you feel you can 
be; but to what extent are the lending institutions in communication with you 
in regard to their attitude with reference to participating under the National 
Housing Act in mortgage loans? Are you in close contact with them in that 
respect?—A. Yes. I see the lending institutions when representatives are in 
Ottawa. I attended the recent meeting of the Dominion Mortgage and 


Investment Association, I am fairly sensitive to things that they do not like’ 


under the Act, and I think the contact is reasonably close. But to come back 
to the other point which you made earlier, or which lI, perhaps, made in 
answer to your question, and that is: That there is not too much uniformity 
between the views at any one time of the ten companies which are actively 
engaged in lending under the National Housing Act at the present time, and 
as I mentioned in my statement, I think that the companies are concerned 
about the absolute level of the loan which is caused, of course, by the cost 
of construction. I think that they have some doubts particularly with respect 
to large projects as to the sufficiency of the effective demand, and they are just 
wondering whether or not they are going to end up with a speculative builder 
of, let us say, 400 houses, in whose project there will be 200 houses not sold. 
I think those are two things which are worrying them. But as to interest 
rates, I do not think that interest rates are worrying them particularly at the 
moment, or at least they have not said anything about it. 

Q. I wondered if they had made representations to you last year in respect 
to interest rates before Parliament amended the Act to increase the rate?— 
A. Although I may have had some informal discussion with some of the offi- 
cers of the companies, there was nothing in the way of formal representations. 
None was needed because, of course, by May or early June there just were not 
any loans being made under the terms of the Act. Upon inquiry as to the 
reason, we were told ‘that the interest rates, in relation to other investments, 
were unsatisfactory. i 

Q@. Since the raise was made, has there been any change in the trend? 
What has been the result of the increase? Have you been able to isolate that 
factor in developing the situation since?—-A. The change was made in June, 
late June or early July, 1951. The immediate effect of the change was the 
resuscitation of the National Housing Act, under parts 4 and 8. There is not 
much indication from the figures since the change was made in the middle of 
1951, that the tempo has been other than fairly constant throughout that 
period, after allowance for seasonal variations. 

@. Do you consider the present rate of interest satisfactory, then?— 
A. It depends on the yardsticks, Mr. Fleming. / 

Q. Let me make my question perfectly plain, because there is no catch 
in it. Let me put it this way: Is the present rate of interest in your experi- 
ence, or under your observation not attracting the lending institutions suffi- 
ciently, and is that factor responsible to any degree for the trend you have 
described in your statement today? 

Mr. MacNaticuHton: Mr. Chairman, I thought the witness answered that 
question. I thought he said that investment policy was a matter for the 
private company, and he outlined the reasons the investment in housing, 
perhaps, was not as attractive as in other places. Under the free enterprise 
system it seems to me that the companies should have to answer that ques- 
tion themselves. 

Mr. FLEMING: We were discussing interest rates. 


The Witness: At the moment, I do not believe that a change in interest 
rates would attract a large volume of funds, but it is difficult to tell. After 
all, I am just one person, and I do not know. But certainly there is no 
indication at the moment of the situation which we had exactly 12 months 
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ago when the lending institutions were withdrawing, and when upon inquiry, 


we were told that the interest rate was the reason. I think that is about as 
accurately as I can answer it. The whole interest-rate picture is a very 
volatile one at the moment. A little earlier in my statement I mentioned the 
difficulty of the builders in getting forward commitments. I am quite sure 
that the lending institutions are very curious as to the future trend of interest 
rates and they are rather reluctant to tie up their ‘invisible’ funds in a 
forward position for 18 months, when they just do not know what the future 
might hold. I think that is true not only in the mortgage field but in other 
forms of investment, where lending institutions are asked to make a forward 
commitment. 


Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, I have more questions, but I do not want 
to monopolize the time. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you would like to have a rest, we will give one or two 
other members of the committee a chance. 


By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. I would like to ask a question. It has to do with those loans which 
were approved by the lending institutions and by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, for new non-farm residential construction. Is that the 
same as category one in the regulations, or is there a difference there, 
between the non-farm regulations and the categories—the regulations here 
mention category 1 and category 2. Is the area in category 2 the same as 
farm residential construction?—A. Generally this would be categories 1 and 
2. There would be some loans, a few farm loans that we have made perhaps, 
loans in an outlying area say 10 miles from a metropolitan centre—that 
might fall into the farm category, but the amount of loans under section 4 
that we would be making on what you might call farm residential construction 
is not important enough to really change the figures appreciably. 

Q. In other words, nearly all the loans are made in metropolitan or city 
areas?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And very few in the rural areas, I suppose?—-A. Yes, the small village 
centre, semi-rural area, perhaps something of the order of a thousand a year, 
say 4 or 5 per cent. 


Mr. Cannon: Thank you. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. May I come back, Mr. Chairman, for another inning? Mr. Mansur, 
to what extent does lending value, approved lending value, as you administer 
the Act, enter into the trend, indicated in your statement, away from participa- 
tion, or perhaps I should say a trend indicated by reduced participation on 
the part of the lending institutions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Where do you find this trend that you speak of, Mr. 
Fleming? My understanding is, if I have understood Mr. Mansur correctly, 
leaving out the factor of the selling of Dominion of Canada bonds in order to 
make mortgage investments, and having in mind the fact that insurance 
companies under present day conditions do not like to make commitments too 
far in advance, that there has been no appreciable change in their investment 
policy. 

Mr. FLeEmMiInG: Mr. Chairman, when I speak of trend, I think the state- 
ment indicates that there is going to be much less money invested by the 
lending institutions— 

The CHAIRMAN: Page? 

Mr. FLEMING:—this year— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Page? 

Mr. FLEmMING:—in loans under the Act than has been the case during 
the last two years. 

The CHAIRMAN: What page? 

Mr. LAING: It is a little higher last year. 

Mr. FLEMING: You will find it on page 3, on page 4, and you will, I 
think, find it in the table as well. For instance— 

Mr. Lainc: Last year’s $202 million becomes $209 million. 

Mr. Fteminc: It is this reference on pages 3 and 4 that I am going by. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, I do not find anything on either page 3 or 4 to 
indicate that, leaving out the two factors that I mentioned, I do not see 
any marked change in trend. 

Mr. Macnaucuron: Mr. Chairman, it is not the statement, it is the inter- 
pretation of the statement given by Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. FLEMING: I think the witness has been quite clear in understanding my 
questions. The answers have been perfectly clear. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have been listening to the answers and listening to the 
questions, and I have been curious to find the basis for this statement of 
fact contained in the question. 

Mr. FLEMING: We have been told, for instance, that certain of the lending 
institutions have been withdrawing from the field. 

The CHAIRMAN: No; the trust and loan companies have been withdrawing, 
but not the insurance companies. 

Mr. FLEMING: I am referring to the trust and loan companies. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, I did not understand you were referring to the 
trust and loan companies. 

Mr. FLEMING: I am referring to more than that. The participation, which 
I gathered from Mr. Mansur, is from within the 10 large life insurance companies 
that he has been referring to. Apparently, there has been no major trend at the 
moment in and out; nevertheless I gather from his statement that the 
amount of money available from these lending institutions for this year is 
estimated, for participation under the Act, to be less than has been invested by 
them in the last two years. Am I right or wrong imthat?: = 

Mr. HuntER: It is more than last year, and less than the previous year. 

The CHAIRMAN: And the previous year they were liquidating Dominion 
of Canada’s. | 

The WITNESS: I think the major difference in the life insurance companies’ 
figures as against two years ago is because of the liquidation of one type 
of asset for reinvestment in another. I think that today life insurance com- 
panies are participating fully under the National Housing Act. If we move, 
however, over to the loan and trust companies, there is a rather different situa- 
tion. The loan and trust companies, who generally are considerably smaller 
than the life insurance companies, are not as keen on the National Housing Act 
for two major reasons. First is that the technique of making National Housing 
Act loans is essentially one for larger companies. The inspection of the 
houses, the technique of accounting, are techniques which are particularly suited 
to larger companies. The smaller companies, and in:that category is where most 
of the loan and trust companies fall, find the procedure onerous and for that 
reason do not like the loans under the National Housing Act but prefer their 
conventional method of lending. The second reason that the loan and trust 
companies are not keen on the National Housing Act loans is that in a National 
Housing Act loan the interest rate is fixed for a period of 20 years on a 
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: declining balance, or even 25 years if the pee ty fe is that long. In the case 
sy of the life insurance companies their funds are very long term funds—without 
any maturity date at all if the company is ever increasing in size—whereas in 
_ the case of the loan and trust companies their liabilities are made up of deposits 
and of short term debentures, most of which are five years or under. The 
loan and trust companies find National Housing Act loans not entirely to their 
liking because of the lending long and borrowing short in respect to interest 
rates. 


By Mr. Fleming: . | 
Q. So far as the life insurance companies are concerned, if we may refer 


to the selective approach as indicated in your statement, both with respect to 
area and mortgagor or builder and certain other respects, may I ask you, coming 
back to the question I put earlier, what extent your corporation’s approach on 
lending value is a factor in the situation. Have you had any representations 
from the lending institutions in that respect?—-A. Lending institutions ever 
since 1946 have found some difficulty in accepting an ever increasing level of 
lending values. There is one life insurance company whose activities are 
greatly reduced at the moment because they found our level of lending values 
unacceptable to their ideas of what should be done in the mortgage field 
at this time. They feel that the loans are too high. They are not particularly 
disturbed about the eventual loss on their mortgage account,. but they are 
disturbed about the number of delinquencies that will result because of loans 
being set at such a high level. I would be very disappointed indeed if they 
did not take exception to what we do on occasion. I think the lending institutions 
would be much happier and would make more loans under the National Hous- 
ing Act if the lending values were less than they are today if for no other 
reason than that they would make an increasing number of loans in arith- 
metical ratio to the amount by which lending values were dropped. 

Q. I suppose they would like to have more security with more return. 
That would only be natural. Are there any other cases, more than the one, 
where lending institutions have stopped participating in these mortgages as | 
a result of their feeling that lending values as established: by the corporation 
are too high?—-A. I think I am correct in saying that there is only one 
company that feels very strongly that way. I would like to make it perfectly 
clear that the companies have been sympathetic and co-operative towards the 
move to raise the lending values in order to reduce the equity requirements and 
I think the companies, remembering the tradition of the mortgage business, 
deserve a great deal of credit for the ‘manner in which they have tried to 
assist the financing of the houses under reasonable conditions of equity 
requirements. 

Q. Well, suppose you increased your lending value indie the Act today? 


Mr. HunTER: How could you? It is the sale price. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. But you recall that it was frozen a year or so ago in terms, I think it 
was—what was the date you took in 1950?—-A. January 1, 1950, lending values 
were maintained during 1951. In fact, there was a reference to that policy 
in a statement by the Minister of Finance in the House of Commons on 
September 7, 1950. | 

Q. Now, may I ask you in the light of measures like that, if lending 
values, the approved lending values were advanced—I do not say as radically 
—what would be the effect do you think on the attitude of the lending institu- — 
tions with reference to participation?—A. I think the effect would be to reduce 
participation by the lending institutions notwithstanding the high lever of 
co-operation which we have had from them.ever since 1946. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Aren’t we discussing rather hypothetical problems as 
to lending values? 

The Witness: The whole basis of lending values was changed in October 
of 1951; but for the period January 1, 1950 to the third quarter of 1951, there 
was an attempt by Central Mortgage to do the best it could to maintain the 
lending value as it was at the January Ist, 1951, level. I must confess that 
in so doing a bit of leakage took place. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your question is directed at that freeze period, is it not, 
Mr. Fleming? 

Mr. FLEMING: No, not altogether. I am aware, perhaps, of the need 
of freezing and the unfreezing; but even before there was a freeze there always 
was room for difference of opinion as to where you as a corporation established 
your lending values. There were those who felt you established your lending 
values at too low a figure and those who, conversely, thought that under 
the freeze they remained too high, those who take the opposite view; and 
that is the reason for my question. i 

The CHAIRMAN: You do not find that today Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. FLEMING: That may be, I am still asking the witness— 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. 


Mr. FLEMING: —what representations you have had on the subject from 
the lending institutions or what he thinks their attitude would be if there 
were some further advance in approved lending values. He has made his 
answer, I was just wondering if he had something he wanted to add? 

The WITNESS: No, I do not think I have anything I want to add to that, 
except to say that we are always in a middle position, and there are those 
people who think our lending values are far too high and those people who 


think our lending values are far too low; and we have not a great many 


supporters in the two camps. 
Mr. Hunter: I think you are right. 
Mr. FLEMING: I have one or two more questions, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Fleming; I will keep my eye on the 
committee. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


@. You are speaking of areas of scarcity developing and the withdrawal by 
lending institutions of loans in certain areas and from some cities; is this result- 
ing in a quite acute situation in some of these areas of scarcity ?—-A. Yes. There 
are certain communities which had Housing Act facilities in earlier years where 
today there is a virtually no Housing Act loaning. I think I mentioned, Mr. 
Chairman, that we felt there were about 75 of these communities. They come in 
varying degree, and they switch in and out of that category, but I would say 
roughly there are about 75. : 

Q. Well, in addition to that, you mentioned certain cities from which the 
lending institutions have withdrawn for the very reasons that you mention at 
the bottom of the page seven. Would you care to indicate to us what particular 
cities or communities there are where housing conditions can now be regarded 
as acute where you ascribe reasons for that acute condition to the withdrawal 
of lending institutions from further loans in such areas?—A. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand Mr. Fleming would like some specific instances of those areas of 
the kind he has mentioned? : 

Q. Yes. I am talking about places where the existence of acute shortage 
of houses can be ascribed to the withdrawal of the lending institutions from 
participation in mortgage loans in those areas.—A. Well, the first case I think of, 
Mr. Fleming, is Sherbrooke where, up to and including 1951, there was a fairly 
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good supply of mortgage loans. Today I would say the situation was acute in 
_ Sherbrooke. Another community I think of is Oshawa where, although I cannot 


say there are no loans under the National Housing Act at all, they are in such 
small quantity that it is causing some concern to the builders. 

Another community is Hull. For some unknown reason the lending institu- 
tions prefer this side of the Ottawa river to the other. I cannot tell you the 
reason. In my mind it is one community but to the lending institutions’ minds 
it is two communities and it is very difficult for anybody to obtain a loan in 
Hull at the moment. 

The situation in Windsor, although not absolute, is unsatisfactory. 

Q@. Have the lending institutions withdrawn entirely from loaning in the 
Windsor area?—A. Well, perhaps I gave an improper impression about the 
lending institutions withdrawing. They do not pick up their tents and walk out 
and announce in the newspaper, “‘We are not going to lend in this community 
any longer.” What happens is that they become more and more selective and 
make fewer and fewer loans without taking the absolute position, ‘“‘We will not 
make a loan in a community.” 

In Windsor there are some loans still being made, but in degree not enough 


- to satisfy local builders. 


Mr. Chairman, there are also problems in some of the western cities—Moose 
Jaw is a case in point, where it is extremely difficult to get a loan from a lend- 
ing institution under the National Housing Act. This is also true in Swift 
Current, North Battleford, Selkirk, Weyburn—towns of that size in the prairies. 
It is extremely difficult to get loans under the National Housing Act. 


By Mr. Jeffery: 


Q. May I interject a question? I am wondering if the majority of these 
cities in eastern Canada you have mentioned have been perhaps what might be 
called, although they are not exactly, one-industry cities where lending institu- 
tions might have had a bad experience at some time?—-A. In answer to that 
question I can think of two of them where the experience was pretty bad 
because I was a participant in the experience. 


By Mr. Laing: 

Q. These companies pay for this information upon which they base their 
policies, don’t they? They employ it. What can we do about it if they have that 
policy as a result of their own studies? Is there anything that Central Mortgage 
can do to change their minds?—-A. I have never had very much success in 
changing their minds about the other side of the Ottawa river. Mortgage money 
has always been tight under the National Housing Act across the river, and I 
think that this condition is something that is very difficult to relieve. I think it 
might also be remembered that the stories to an organization like ours about 
shortage of mortgage money do not tend to be under-exaggerated. 


By Mr. Jeffery: 

Q. I was going to interject another question which ties in with that. 
Would the selectiveness of some of these companies also perhaps have some- 
thing to do with effective demand?—A. Yes, I think that some of the com- 
panies are quite disturbed about the ability of the speculative builder to sell 
an unlimited number of houses. In respect of the lack of coverage in these 
towns, I think the number of owner applicant cases are perhaps a better 
yardstick than the applications arising from speculative builders. 
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By MrvHunter: 

@. When you say that there is a pieat Shonteee of C. M.H.C. loans in these 
towns, does that mean that there are a considerable number of conventional 
loans or that you only have information covering the joint loans?—-A. Well, 
Mr. Chairman, that varies by districts. There are conventional loans in some - 
of these smaller towns. . For instance, under the National Housing Act I do 
not think we have ever made many loans in Lindsay, but there is a trust 
company in Lindsay that has a very active conventional business. I do think 
that the shortage of mortgage funds applies to both fields but we are likely 
to hear much more about it from those areas in which conventional loans are 
not available. 

@. What about those western towns like Moose Jaw, Selkirk and so on? 
When you say there is a greater shortage of corporation loans in those towns of 
C.M.H.C., does. that mean that there are also no conventional loans or are 
there conventional loans in those towns?—-A. Mr. Hunter, I think I am correct 
in saying that in the three prairie provinces 90 per cent of “the corporate 
financing of new housing is through the National Housing Act. In western 
Canada there are not the number of local institutions with an interest in their 
particular locality such as you would find in Ontario and in the province of 
Quebec. So that if one is looking for corporate funds in even the larger cities 
in western Canada, one is practically dependent upon operations under the 
National Housing Act because even the lending institutions who are operating 
under the National Housing Act do not seem to be particularly keen on con- 
ventional loans in the three prairie provinces. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What information have you in regard to the demand for housing, the 
consumer demand for housing in those localities?—-A. As against a year ago I 
do not think there is any doubt but that the effective demand is down. The 
number of completed but unsold houses is rising. The band of income who 
can finance a new house is, I think, getting less by reason of the debt service 
on the higher loan together with a greatly increased level of municipal taxes. 
The combination of that reason and the attitude of people towards absolute e 
prices on houses has, I believe, reduced the effective demand. 

Mr. Chairman, effective demand may be measured in relation to the 
amount that could be financed by available mortgage funds or the amount 
that could physically be put in place. When we are so busy doing so many 
other things so quickly. I do not think that the gap between effective demand 
and availability of mortgage funds is as great as a number of people believe. 

I think, as I mentioned in my statement, that the housing industry can 
absorb rather more mortgage credit than is presently available to it, but 
I do not think the margin is a very wide one. 

Only today, Mr. Chairman, I had in my office a man whom I consider 
to be one of the best informed mortgage men in the country. He pointed out 
that mortgage offerings of a satisfactory character as far as his company was 
concerned were not too plentiful at the moment. He indicated to me that 
within the confines of the investment policy of that company, they were 
finding some trouble in finding enough mortgages to their liking. 

Now, their yardstick may be pretty sharp in respect to their selection, 
but I was told that earlier in the day. 


By Mr. Fraser: 
Q. You mentioned demand for housing. Don’t you think owing to the 
fact that there are a number of plants that are just working perhaps three or 
four days a week, that that might affect it also, that there is an uncertainty 
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. Panik some of the people who would like to build?—A. Yes, Mr. Fraser, I 
think there are areas where changed labour conditions have had a-very marked 


effect. I have in mind Valleyfield, for instance, and Magog—communities that 
are engaged in the textile industry. We notice there is considerably less 
buoyancy in the demand for more and more housing and I would agree com- 
pletely that local employment conditions have a tremendous effect. 

Q. Well, that is what I found, that they had a definite effect on the 


demand for housing.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hunter: 


Q. Have you any information on what the effect would be on the 
consumer demand if the carrying charges were permitted to represent a 
greater proportion of a man’s income?—-A. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I have 
any satisfactory information on which to answer that question. The committee 
will remember that our policy, subscribed to by the lending institutions and 
following all the precedent and theory there is on the subject, sits at 23 per 
cent in the metropolitan communities and at a somewhat higher figure, 25 
per cent to 27 per cent, as the size of the community decreases. Last year, 
the average ratio of debt service to income for loans under the National 
Housing Act was 17-7 per cent with maxima as I have already indicated. 

@. Would you have any information on how many of those had been 
turned down by the lending institutions. prior to reaching your corporation 
because they preferred to select.the ones with the smaller percentage?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not think we have record of the number of people who would 
like to buy or build houses but who have been turned down by the lending 
institutions. Even if such figures were available I think they would be an 
understatement of the situation which you have in mind because in a project 
where there are 100 houses for sale and the builder knows that it requires an 
income of $3,100 to get through the screen, the first question he asks a pros- 
pective buyer is, ‘‘What is your income?” and if the man says, ‘‘$2,500,” he says, 
“Sorry, that is not enough; I cannot get your application approved.” And the 
interview ends at that point. For that reason I do not think it is possible for 
us to get you any good figures which would indicate the screening processes 
against people with insufficient income. | 

Q. I was thinking more along the lines that perhaps the lending institu- 
tions’ preference was to be selective and take it on the smaller percentage 
than at the 23 per cent?—-A. In our experience, Mr. Chairman, I can see little 
indication that the lending institutions are trying to high grade their loans on 
that score. They seem to be quite willing to take any borrower who is within 
that 23 per cent limit. In fact we have numerous requests from the lending 
institutions for our concurrence in taking a borrower at 24 per cent or 26 
per cent when the lending institutions feel that special circumstances are 
involved. 

For instance, I remember one on my desk not long ago—a young chemical 
engineer aged about twenty-five, the boy was obviously on the way up. 
The lending institution was quite happy to take him at 27 per cent. I do 
not think the lending institutions do a great deal of high grading in their 
selection on account of variations below the 23 per cent. I think they are 
much more interested in the level of loan and the length of amortization in 
their selection policy. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. On page 7 Mr. Mansur at about the eighth line says: ‘Now, with lending 
institutions preferring the larger builders, the builders of two or three houses 
are being compelled to find other activities. I regard this as an undesirable 
trend.” 


— 
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Is there anything that you have been able to do about this trend, Mr. 
Mansur?—A. Not a great deal. Our local managers do their best with the 
local managers of the lending institutions to assist any builder, whom they 
consider to be someone who should be retained in the trade if at all possible, 
to get a loan from a lending institution; but I am afraid that over the course of 
the last few years there has been very heavy mortality of these small builders. 
For instance, in the city of Toronto eighteen months ago there were I think 570 - 
builders operating under the National Housing Act. Now there are something 
slightly under’200 operating under the National Housing Act—which shows this 
trend. As a direct answer to your question, Mr. Fleming, I do not think we 
have been at all successful in arresting this trend. 

Q. What are the prospects from this point on in your opinion? I think it is a 
matter that is alarming—you regard it as undesirable and it alarms a good 
many of us. The small builder seems to be facing a pretty dismal prospect ?=— 
A. It may be in making my statement I should have gone into some of the 
other unfavourable factors affecting that small builder. 

At the time the small builder was at the height of his activity there was 
available serviced land where he could get two or three lots. In the Toronto 
area today it is pretty difficult for a large number of small builders to get two or 
three lots on which to operate—because most of the residential construction 
is taking place on land where the builders have installed their own services. 

If I might move from Toronto to Calgary, this situation was present in 
Calgary where the smaller and medium sized operators found that there was 
not serviced land upon which to build houses. The builders in Calgary have 
formed a co-operative among themselves to develop land as a group and to 
award lots within the major development not only to the larger builders 
who were influential in forming the co-operative, but also to the smaller builders 
who wish to build three or four houses and are unable to install services on 
their own account. I do believe that the difficulty in respect of serviced land 


is probably equally important in the small builder leaving the field of two or 


three houses a year. 


Mr. JEFFERY: Just in regard to that same question, has Mr. Mansur any 
figures on how many of these small builders withdrew voluntarily or 
involuntarily from the building field~-whether for lack of money or for some 
other reason? Let us say for some other reason than the lack of money? Have 
there not been some bankruptcies and some other things that may have 
had some influence on them? You must get reports on builders? 


The WITNESS: Yes, there was one quite important factor which developed 
early in 1951 which had an influence. When business as a whole was faced 
with changing credit circumstances the supply houses reviewed their accounts 
receivable position, maybe on a bit of urging from the banks. I think it is 
the case that during 1951 there was a general tightening of credit terms in 
respect to the supply of building material. Now, those small builders generally 
were operating in less substantial circumstances than were the larger builders 
and I think that they found the climate rather less salubrious to getting 
by on ashoestring. So I would think there were probably other reasons. There 
is that one, mortgage credit, and the availability of serviced land. . 

Mr. CANNON: Mr. Chairman, we have had some very interesting figures 
from Mr. Mansur on the reduction of-the effective demand for a variety of 
reasons that he has explained to us. I think the committee would be interested 
in having some figures on the condition of what I might call the absolute 
demand. In other words, has the over-all shortage of housing that existed at 
the time Central Mortgage and Housing began its operations been reduced 
considerably and, if so, what are the figures? 


The CHAIRMAN: That answer will have to be given in writing, I take it? 
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The WITNESS: Well, Mr. Chairman, on that question I can only wish I did 
know the answer. We are now coming to a point where we are anxiously 
awaiting the first census figures. I have seen a number of estimates ranging 
from relatively modest figures to astronomical figures on the backlog of 
need. I do not think any of those figures have a great deal of validity because 
at the best they can merely be a projection of the 1941 figures and a lot 
has happened in this country since 1941. So, until someone sees the census 
figures for 1951 I do not think that any conclusions can be drawn. I could 
take a guess if that would be helpful but if you would like definite information— 

Mr. CANNON: If you have not got figures available— 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I think the question was related to the demand rather 
than need? . 

Mr. HELLYER: In the phraseology “absolute demand” he meant need I 
think? 

Mr. CANNON: What I meant was the decrease in absolute housing shortage 
which existed four or five years ago. We had a figure then indicating that we 
were short so many houses or units. What has been the improvement in that 
position over a period of years—and have you any figures? 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Would you be willing to take the figures given in the report of the Curtis 
Royal Commission in 1944 as a starting point?—A. No. 
Q. You would not?—A. No. | 
Q. Do you think they are high or low?—A. Well, that is largely a matter of 
opinion and I disagree with some of the figures in the Curtis Report—not only 
with the figures but with the concept. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q@. You were speaking a while ago about the availability of land and you 
mentioned Calgary as one example. I would like to ask this general question 
which happens to apply there and I presume in other places. In your opinion 
are you likely to get more home building when land which becomes serviced is 
released to builders as opposed to private individuals?—-A. I think to builders. 

Q. You think if it is released to builders you will get more houses than if 
it is released to what you might call the general public?—-A. Yes, I do, because 
I think if land is released to builders you will immediately get 100 per cent 
coverage of that land if for no other reason than that they do not want to have 
their capital tied up in land any longer than they have to. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Fleming, I did not mean to interrupt. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I was asking you about your views on the figures in the Curtis Royal 
Commission Report of 1944..Do you regard their estimates as high or low, Mr. 
Mansur—I mean their figures with regard to housing shortage at the time?— 
A. Well, Mr. Fleming, I do not know what the Curtis Report really means, that 
is my trouble. They talk about housing need, about backlog, about the number 
of substandard dwellings, and I realize that some figures had to be put together 
for the Curtis Report but maybe our appreciation of the subject has progressed 
considerably since 1944. ) 

I think it is the case, Mr. Fleming, that the key figure that must come out 
of the 1951 census is the number of families and non-families household in the 
aggregate and the number of household groups. I would. like to see the relation- 
ship of household groups to the number of front doors we have in this country. 
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Q. When you made your inquiry of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics asto 
when they expected to issue their report, what information did you receive?— | 
A. My information is that the first tabulation of household groups will be 
available in about three months’ time. 

Q@. Even if there is difficulty in getting a starting figure which you would 
be prepared to accept, 1944 or 1941, is it not possible to measure with reasonable 
accuracy what has been ‘accomplished since? I think it has been done by 
ministers in the House and done in your report. You take figures which you 
think, I presume, are accurate, as to the number of new dwellings constructed, 
and you also take the immigration rates and other factors; could you not give us 
an estimate in that respect along the lines requested by Mr. Cannon, even 
though we cannot get a figure you are prepared to take today as being an 
absolute figure of housing shortage in Canada? _ | 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it would only be fair to the witness to give him an 
opportunity to think that question over. ao 

This being Wednesday, and some of the members having asked that we 
adjourn at 5.30, and it now being 5.30, I think we should adjourn until tomorrow 
morning at 11.00 o’clock when, for the first few minutes, the committee will deal 
with a bill which was referred to us by the House. 


Mr. FRASER: I thought our next meeting was to be tomorrow afternoon, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHarrman: No, tomorrow morning, Mr. Fraser; and then after dealing 
with the bill, we will finish up this question of the availability of mortgage 
money and get on with the next heading, namely, ‘serviced land’. 
. Mr. FLEMING: Is there no possibility of changing the time of tomorrow’s 
meeting? The Speaker has called a very important meeting of the rules 
committee, and Lord Campion, a former clerk of the British House of Commons, 
is to be there; and-the Speaker has asked ‘all the members to be present. So 
may we not change the hour of our meeting tomorrow? The public accounts 
committee is meeting at 4.00 o’clock. i 

Mr. McCusker: Let us have it at 8.30 o’clock in the morning, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: If the committee is agreeable I think we should carry on 
with the meeting as arranged, and we will reserve the questions. If any 
member feels he cannot be here, we won’t prevent him from asking questions at 
the next meeting on points which have been covered. I think that is the best 
we can do, Mr. Fleming. You know, we are getting on with this session; it is 
getting near the end, and I do not want to be rushed at the finish. 

Mr. FRASER: When is ‘‘the finish’, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is now adjourned until 11.00 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. i 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, May 22, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Ashbourne, Balcom, Bennett, Blackmore, Cannon, 
Crestohl, Dumas, Fulford, Gour (Russell), Hellyer, Laing, Leduc, Macnaughton, 


-Noseworthy, Ward, Welbourn, Winters. 


In attendance: Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and Mr. J. D. Ritchie, Executive Assistant. 


In answer to a question asked by Mr. Jeffery at the last meeting, and 
reserved for a written answer, Mr. Mansur tabled the following document: 


“Distribution of Single-Family Dwellings and Average Floor Area, 1946-51. 
N.H.A. 1944”. 


The said document was ordered to be printed as part of this day’s evidence 
and the Witness questioned thereon. 


The Committee completed its study on the availability of mortgage 
financing. 


The Witness then made a statement on the relationship of current lending 
values to present day building costs and was questioned thereon. 


At 12.10 o’clock p.m., the examination of the Witness continuing, the 


Committee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 o’clock a.m., Tuesday, May 27, 


1952. 


R. J. GRATRIX, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


May 22, 1952. 
11:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. We will take up the 
Central Mortgage and Housing report. 


Mr. D. B. Mansur, President, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, called: 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will now come to order Mr. Mansur has 
an answer to a question asked by Mr. Jeffery yesterday. 
The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Jeffery asked yesterday whether we 
_ could supply some information showing the change over recent years of the 
_ average floor area by types of house. I have with me a statement showing for 
~ the years 1946 to 1951 inclusive the average floor areas for the three major 
types of houses. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall this go on the PCr 
Agreed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SINGLE-FAMILY DWELLINGS AND AVERAGE FLOOR AREA, 
1946-51. N.H.A. 1944 


a &% of Single- 
1—Storey 13—Storey 2—Storey Family 
Year ———_———_—_—_—— — Dwellings 

Floor Floor Floor | Less Than 

No. % Area No. or Area No. % Area | 800Sq..Ft. 
Lo i rr ed 5,425 61-5 824 Doin 29-1 1,065 827 9-4 1,168 28-0 
oY 3,908 48-9 839 2,972 37-2 1,190 1,108 13-9 L238 19-4 
nS a 7,165 53-0 880 4,607 34-1 T218 1,740 12-9 1,301 1362 
DAR as 8, 882 53-9 904 5-875 35°6 1,218 1,724 10-5 1,344 8-6 
RELI. Ness ca hs 16, 666 54-5 975 | 10,761 35-2 P2205 3,156 10-3 bars i015) 4-5 
> Se _8,488 61-3 1,031 3,941 28-5 1,255 1,415 10-2 1,364 1-1 


a The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, at one of our earlier meetings I was asked 
for an estimate of the proportion of the total expenditure on new housing 

_ costing less than $12,000 which was in the form of government loans. An 

- accurate estimate cannot be prepared because we have not a distribution 
of the annual house construction program by cost ranges. A rough indication 
can be obtained from data on house building by type of financing. Our guess 

' is that government loans on housing equal about 20 per cent of the total 

_ expenditure on houses costing less than $12,000. On those houses financed 
with the assistance of government loans, the government funds represent 
about 29 per cent of the total expenditure. 


The CHAIRMAN: You now have in front of you the typwritten statement 
showing distribution of the single family dwelling and average floor area. 
Are there any questions arising out of this answer? 


4 By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. Those figures under ‘number’ indicate the number of units?—-A. The 
- first is the number of units, the second is the percentage of the whole and 
the third is the average floor area. 
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Mr. Chairman, you will recall that I said that in the years immediately 


following the war we were disturbed about the large number of box-like 
structures which purported to be two-bedroom bungalows. I also mentioned 
that we took steps by altering the level of financing available to ensure a 
rather lesser increment in our supply of these very small houses. These 
figures, I think, indicate the change which has taken place over the last 
five years. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Which was a quite effective weapon, I take it?—-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
surprisingly so. It rather restored my faith in financial measures as being 
an effective weapon. In the final column I might comment that you will 
notice that single family dwellings as such, less than 800 feet have fallen 
from 28 per cent to about one per cent. 

Mr. HELLYER: It is true also that some people do not take into considera- 
tion the difference in floor area when they are comparing present prices with 
the prices of 1948. The average person looking at a small house is more 
impressed by the change in price without taking into consideration that it 
is also a much larger house. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions on this answer, Mr. 
Mansur, would you make a statement now on the relationship of lending 
value to actual cost? ; 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, have we finished with the availability of 
mortgage money’? . 


The CHAIRMAN: I thought the committee had exhausted their questions 


but if there are any more we will take them now. 
Mr. HeELLYER: There are a couple I would like to ask. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 


Q. I would like Mr. Mansur to indicate what he would expect if, for 
instance, the government supplied additional funds—how they are raised is 
not important at the moment, whether by bond issue or otherwise~and 
increased -the Central Mortgage and Housing portion of the joint loan to, 
say, 334 per cent—just using that as an example—and at the same time reduced 
the interest rate on the total loan from 5 per cent to 4 per cent?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, were that done I think that the amounts of funds available for 
investment by the lending institutions would spread somewhat more widely 
than they do at the present time. Such a proposal would have the disadvantage 
that the lending institutions who are responsible for the administration of 
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the loans would have a lesser amount against which their actual expenses — 


could be gauged to bring out their expense ratio. 


Mr. Chairman, you will recall that a situation similar to that now 
suggested by Mr. Hellyer was virtually in effect when the extra one-sixth 
loan technique was being followed. At that time approximately 36 per cent 
of the total loan including the extra one-sixth were funds arising from 
government and the remaining 64 per cent from the lending institutions. 
I believe that under the circumstances suggested by the hon. member that 
the funds of the lending institutions would be spread somewhat more widely 
than they are at the present time. | 

Q. In the same connection do you think that there would be also a smaller 
increase in the effective demand due to reduced carrying charges?—-A. Any- 
thing that reduces the actual debt service on houses, I think, would he 
beneficial. That could arise from a number of reasons. Lower cost of the 
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cn house and thereby lower mortgages will do it. A lower interest rate will do- 
- it, lower municipal taxes will do it. So that I believe that anything that could 
_- be done to reduce the monthly debt service would have a beneficial effect on 
_ housing generally. 

By Mr. Noseworthy: 


2 Q. Do we understand you to say that the payment of the 334 by the 
government would have very much the same effect as did the old one-sixth 
loan?—-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. In respect to the spreading of a limited amount 
of funds from lending institutions, I think that the suggestion which jis made 
would revert us to very much the same position we were in at the time the 
extra one-sixth technique was being used. 3 

Q. Are there any advantages or disadvantages that would accrue to the 
purchaser as between the one-sixth and the 334?—-A. No, I do not think that is 
so. The purchaser is really only affected by the combination of the financing 
between the lending institution and Central Mortgage and the distribution is © 
not of real importance to the home owner. 
| Q. Would the carrying charge likely be higher under the 334 than by the 
restoration of the one-sixth?—-A. I do not think I could say. The question 
was asked on a hypothetical basis. I hope that in what I have said to date 
I have not, even by inference, expressed any opinion either in respect to the 
government share or interest rate or other related matters. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I just have one more question in this regard. There was — 
an indication in the answer that the cost ratio for the insurance companies 
would be increased relative to their share. Would that be offset in the minds 
of the insurance companies by the knowledge that their proportionate risk 
would reduce, I mean as far as their attitude is concerned?—A. Yes, I think 
they would have that in mind because the larger the share of Central Mortgage, 
the more improved is the position of their remaining share and although they 
might have reservations in respect to their expense ratios, I think that they 
would have the other factor suggested by Mr. Hellyer in the back of their 
__ minds but would not be talking too much about it to us. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions on the availability of loans? If not, 
we will now turn to relationship of lending value— 


Mr. NOSEwortTHy: Just a moment. Is the recent change in credit restric- 
tions likely to affect the lending institutions and supply of money available 
for mortgage loans? 

The CHAIRMAN: That was pretty well answered the other day, Mr. Nose- 
worthy. Perhaps a short answer now would satisfy you? 


Mr. NoOSEwortny: If it is in the record it is all right. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is in the record. 


The WITNESS: I do not think it is in the record in the form that Mr. Nose- 
worthy asked the question. I do not believe that the changes of the last two 
or three days in crédit circumstances will have much effect upon availability 
of funds from the life insurance companies. They were pretty well removed 
in their operations from restrictive influences by reason of the policy. How- 
ever, as I indicated to Mr. Sinclair the other day, I believe that the whole 
over-all atmosphere may be more conducive to greater efforts by the house- 
building industry as a result of the credit restrictions ceasing to be of as 
apparent importance. 

I am thinking particularly, Mr. Noseworthy, of the credit terms and atti- 
tude of supply houses when providing builders or home owners with materials. 
I am not at all sure that the policy will change, but I do think that the climate 
will be a bit more salubrious, 
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By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. And also because of the availability of building loans from banks?— 
Fe Ves: 


The CHAIRMAN: Relationship of lending value to actual cost. | 

The WITNESS: Your chairman has asked that I give you the corporation’s 
viewpoint on the relationship of current lending values to present day building 
costs. 

Perhaps I should begin by quoting the corporation’s responsibility under 
the Act. Subsection 2(23) of the National Housing Act defines “lending value” as 


meaning’ “the estimated cost of construction or cost of conversion, or the. 


appraised value, whichever is less, of a house or housing project”. 

It does not appear to be the statutory intention that loans should be based 
on actual costs unless such costs were equal to, or less than, the appraised value. 
There is a very natural tendency on the part of applicants to over-state their 
costs in the hope of obtaining higher loans; it follows that in the vast majority of 
cases, it is the “appraised value”’ that governs the level of loans. 

BR ppraisal is not an exact science governed by immutable laws, but rather 
it is an attempt to measure the long-term value of a property for mortgage loan 
purposes. There are several approaches to the appraisal analysis, the most 
common of which are the reproduction value approach, the market value 
approach and the derived rental concept. Using these approaches, the appraiser 
endeavours to produce a valuation figure which will be reasonably sound, bear- 
ing in mind the ups and downs of the economic cycle. 

While not inherently an appraisal component, there is intertwined in the 
problem, the value of the covenant behind the loan. For example, a home owner 
does not necessarily sacrifice his home simply because it has dropped in value. 
It has an amenity appeal to him and he generally endeavours to hold the 
house regardless of economic fluctuations. The owner of rental property on the 
other hand, has not the same incentive to hold the property should he experience 
a prolonged period when carrying charges, taxes, etc., are greater than his 


rental income. It is basically for these reasons that there is a differential in the © 


lending values on loans to home owners and loans on rental property. 

Perhaps I should mention at this point that the corporation is not a free 
agent in dealing with lending values on joint loans. Under the formal agree- 
ment with the lending institutions, the primary appraisal is made by the lend- 
ing institution. ‘The corporation aise makes an appraisal and the lesser OF the 
two becomes the lending value. 

In the four months ended April 30, 1952, the two appraisals were approxi- 
mately equal in 62-5 per cent of the joint loan applications submitted, in 
24:7 per cent the lending institutions’ appraisal was lower than that of the 
corporation and in only 12:8 per cent was the corporation's appraisal lower 
than that of the lending institutions. 

I would like to comment separately on the lending values under section 
4 and section 8 of the Act. 

Under section 4 we have loans to home owner applicants owning their 
land and loans to builders who are building houses for safe to eventual home 
owners. There is a little problem with the former type. If the estimated costs 
are considered reasonable, the home owner applicant generally obtains a full 
80 per cent loan. If the house is of larger or more costly type, the loan may 
be held down by the regulations ceiling of a $10,000 loan. 

It is in the field of builders’ loans that we hear the most comment 
on lending values. The views and interests of the builder and the eventual home 
purchaser are opposed to each other. 


There are exceptions but most builders are interested in obtaining as large 


a profit on each house as is possible. For example, one builder told me recently . 
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; ae that our lending value pattern was not suitable to his building program as he 


preferred to build only four or five modest houses a year with a profit of $2,800 
on each. Our lending values do not envision such a large profit. 

The home purchaser on the other hand is interested in buying a house 
as cheaply as possible. He recalls the low prices of the past and tends to forget 
that the value of the dollar has changed. Often he does not relate the rise 
in house prices to his own increased dollar earnings. 

Between these two opposing views is the appraiser endeavouring to be 
fair to both parties, allowing what in his opinion is a reasonable increase in 
costs and disallowing any exhorbitant profit. How successful we have been in 
this regard is a matter of conjecture because only the future can prove or dis- 
prove any appraisal pattern. Perhaps a few figures would illustrate the trend 
in lending values and show how they have been adjusted over the years. 

Taking as an example a bungalow in Toronto having 850 square feet of 
liveable floor area, our basic rate in 1946 was $5.80. It has moved progressively 
to $5.98 in 1948, $6.95 in 1950 and now stands at $9.23 in 1952. This rate is on 
what we term a “base-house’”’, a reasonable value is added for land and an 
additional allowances is made for any “extras” or refinements that are included, 
such as a fireplace, oil heating, etc. 

I feel that our present levels of lending values on section 4 loans are 
realistic in the light of today’s costs. This conclusion is reached after weigh- 
ing the results of our operations since the change in policy which was effective 
in October, 1951. 

At that time, two major changes were effected in the home owner loan 
field. These were higher loans in the ordinary sector on the basis of 80 per 
cent of an agreed sale price as established by the corporation and secondly 90 
per cent loans to certified defence workers. 

When the change in policy was made there were a considerable number of 
houses partially or fully completed and unsold. We agreed to increase the 
loans on these houses to 80 per cent of an agreed sale price if the builders in 
turn would sell at these prices. There was no compulson in this—the builders 
could retain their old prices with the lower scale of loan. 

The response was satisfactory. From October, 1951, to April 30, 1952, we 
received 2018 requests for loans to be reconstituted and the houses are now 
selling at the prices as established by the corporation. This would tend to 
show that the builders had adjusted their sights as to the amount of profit 
they were willing to accept in return for ready sales. 

As to level of our lending values in the field of housing for defence workers, 
the ready response to the plan and the builders’ willingness to sell houses at our 
lending value figure would seem to indicate the fairness of these figures. We 
established a preliminary quota of 500 houses for defence workers in the A. V. 
Roe plant at Malton. The quota was rapidly taken up by seven builders who are 
building 511 houses at prices ranging from $9,200-$10,700, loans are a full 90 
per cent on these prices and down payments only 10 per cent. The monthly 
payments range from $59 to $71 including taxes. 

Turning now to lending values in the rental housing field, these are of two 
classifications—lending values on ordinary rental property under section 8 of 
the Act and loans on rental insurance projects under section 8B. 

The statute makes a differentiation as to the basis on which loans are to be 
made. On ordinary rental property, the loan is to be based :on the lending 
value, which introduces the appraisal aspect commented on earlier. On rental 
insurance projects, the Act specifies that loans are to be based on the estimated 
costs of the project as determined by the corporation. 

This statutory distinction is the chief reason for the differential that exists 
between our section 8 and section 8B lending values. At the present time 
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there is a difference of about 10 per cent in the two lending values. It is justi- 
fiable, first because of the governing definitions and secondly because of the rela- 
tive additional security behind the 8B loans given by the rental insurance con- 
tract for which the builder pays a premium. Moreover, on a section 8B project 
the rentals are controlled for three years—five years on defence area projects— 
whereas on section 8 the owner enjoys “free market” rentals. 

Perhaps I should comment on the adequacy of lending values on rental 
insurance projects, which by statute are based on our estimate of costs. The 
adequacy, and possibly over-adequacy, may best be illustrated by mentioning 
that in Montreal, where we established a rental insurance quota of 1750 units, 
we received applications on over 22,000 units. Probably on analysis some of 
these would have proven to be unacceptable, but it does tend to show that 
builders were generally satisfied with our estimates of cost. 


As a further illustration, under the new insurance rental plan, loans are ~ 


now based on the final proven costs. In other words, if the final costs are less 
than our original estimates, then the loan is reduced. One builder came to see 
me and offered to accept a lower loan in exchange for a firm commitment on 
his loan rather than to have it geared to his final costs. He admitted that in 
his case our estimates were slightly higher than what he felt his costs would be. 

Summing up, therefore, I feel that in the home-owner field our appraisals 
are sufficient to give the average builder a fair margin of profit on houses built 
for sale. On rental insurance projects our lending values are approximately 
equal to today’s costs: On section 8 loans, our lending values may be about 10 
per cent lower than estimated costs. I feel this differential is justified by the 
Act definitions and any increase would not necessarily give higher loans as 
there are regulation limits which govern the amount we may lend on a 
“oer unit” basis. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, before we enter into a discussion of this 
report I wonder if you have any particular reason why there is not a single 
member of the official opposition present at this morning’s meeting of the 
committee? . 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think there is a very good reason. There are other 
committees sitting and at our last meeting yesterday afternoon they indicated 


they would have to be absent. I assured them that at our next meeting they — 


would have an opportunity to ask any questions they desired to ask on the 


subject that we would deal with today. It is compromise arrangement looking 


to the general over-all needs of the members. 
Mr. LaInc: They had a pretty full day yesterday. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any questions? 


By Mr. Ward: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, what is meant by the 8B loan?—-A. Rental insurance 
loan. 

@. And the “free market” rentals, what would that be?—-A. Well, under 
rental insurance loans, a condition of the loan is that during the first three years 
the builders will not rent the units at more than a ceiling rent set by Central 
Mortgage. The distinction meant by “free market” is that under a section 8 loan 
the builder is not under similar limitations. 


4 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In the one there is a fixation of rent for three years. Mr. Mansur, 
referring to page 4 of your presentation, “‘the final proven costs,” to what extent, 
if any, is the builder allowed to include everhead in “final proven costs” ?—A. 
The “final proven costs”, Mr. Chairman, are determined by this technique; 
before the project gets under way we come to an agreement as to land cost. 
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We feel that that can be done in the first instance and there is no need to postpone 


_ the argument on land cost. Therefore, the proven costs are limited entirely to 


the costs of construction. 

In the case of a builder building on his own account, we make an allowance 
of approximately 5 per cent for his overhead and builder’s profit and that would 
be an admitted expense should it become necessary to cost account his books 
to determine whether there should be any cut in the loan which had been 
approved in the original instance. 


By Mr. Laing: 

@. Because in this statement there was some reference to defence housing, 
would Mr. Mansur permit a general question on defence housing?—-A. Yes. 

@. How important is availability to work? What detraction comes out of 
transportation from any distance to a defence plant or a defence station? I am 
thinking now in terms of Sea Island vs. Vancouver city. There is quite an 
amount of building there, accommodation, close to the airport and I am thinking 
also of Ladner where a great deal of building is now going on in a location which, 
were we to have return to peacetime conditions, I feel housing which has been 
created there, although it is fine and costly housing, would not be of the same 
advantage were it at a distance instead of being right up against the property. 
In the case of Sea Island, there is a greater disadvantage in that I think it is 
four feet below sea level at high tide and I think you have got a sewage disposal 
system there, have you not?—-A. Yes, we have, and we have had a lot of 
headaches with it. 

Q. How important is this general advantage of putting the housing right 
up against the defence plant or the defence station rather than a transport of, 
say, ten or fifteen minutes in some instances or distances greater than that in 
many cases? In the case of Boundary Bay airport and Sea Island what would 
have been the result had you put this housing in the little settlement of Ladner 
where they have probably ten or fifteen minutes to go?—A. Referring only to 
defence workers and omitting for the moment married quarters for Department 
~ of National Defence, it is the policy that the housing for certified defence workers 
shall be within reasonable access of their work. 

TI mentioned earlier to the committee that as a working rule it was fifteen 
minutes by motor transport in hours when they would normally go to and 
from work within the provincial traffic regulations. That means in an average 
community something of the order of four or five miles without too much trouble. 
We do not like to see defence workers’ projects erected in the shadow of a plant. 
In fact, looking at A. V. Roe and Canadair as two examples, we felt that it 
would be highly desirable for the housing to be removed a comfortable distance 
from the plant because the new Jet engine is a very noisy buSiness, particularly 
when they put it on test. So, we have been encouraging the defence workers’ 
projects in areas two, three, four miles away from the plant rather than under 
the shadow of the plant. 

Now, there are different circumstances in different places. In Cartierville, 
Montreal, we feel that probably the immediate St. Laurent area is suitable 
because there lies to the southeast of Canadair the town of Mount Royal which 
is kind of a buffer between what ordinarily would be used for Canadair 
workers and other localities more distant, but in the case of A. V. Roe we 
would like to see the housing in circular fashion around the plant reasonably 
accessible but removed as far as we can get from the noise of that jet testing. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: I can testify to the steadily increasing tempo of pro- 
tests from residents in that area adjacent to Canadair both with regard to 
jets and with regard to flying generally, which would apply to airport locations. 
There is a steady stream of complaints and there is not anything the company 
can do about it. 
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By Mr. Fulford: 
Q. I would think there would be many considerations in the case of war. 
A. V. Roe and Canadair would be primary targets and if you destroy the plant 


you destroy the workers’ quarters as well and the whole thing goes.—A. On | 


the noise referred to by Mr. Macnaughton, we sent a technician to Oklahoma 
City to examine the difficulties on account of jet testing that had been happening 
there and the steps which had been taken to correct it. We did this at the 
request of the Department of Defence Production in relation to Roe, Canadair, 
Downsview and other places. I understand that there is silencing equipment 
which is most effective and talking to the people in Oklahoma City—I might 
say that we did not talk to the aircraft company nor to the silencer company 
but we talked to Mrs. Housewife—the housewives in Oklahoma City said that 
since the silencer equipment had been introduced they had no complaints at all. 
Mr. MacnauGHtTon: I happen to know, Mr. Chairman, that the Canadair 
company have gone into that very thoroughly, probably with your department 
too. As the cost of equipment goes I think it would cost $250,000 to install and 
so far, I believe, the company are under the impression that it is about 50 per 
cent operative or effective, which will still leave a very considerable amount of 
noise and disturbance. ) 


By Mr. Hellyer: 

@. I wonder if I could ask a question concerning the relationship of lending 
value to cost in the case of houses built by or for a limited dividend corporation? 
—_A. Under section 9 where the 90 per cent loan is involved, we are fairly close 
to estimated cost of construction. I think it should be remembered, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in such applications, particularly when they arise from service clubs, 
groups sponsored by municipalities and other non-profit organizations, that 
many of the reasons for watching the level of lending value disappear. 
| Over the course of the last five years it has been suggested to us on a number 
of occasions—and I think with justice—that we are providing mortgage funds 
sufficient for a builder to complete his project without any resources of his own. 
I think that has occurred on certain occasions and it is certainly not a very 
desirable condition to maintain. Therefore, we are pretty careful with lending 
value as it relates to the private entrepreneur, but when you start dealing with 
a non-profit limited dividend company, the conditions change. That company 
is not anxious to spend any more money than they have to. The company has 
made arrangements long before we entered into an agreement with them to find 
their 10 per cent equity, and there is not the confliction of interest between 
mortgagee and builder under section 9 that tends to be created in the private 
enterprise field. : 

So that I would say that our level of appraisal is about the same but we are 
willing to even re-negotiate so that the spirit of the straight 90 per cent and 10 
per cent arrangement under section 9 will be fulfilled between the corporation 
and the non-profit-making limited. dividend company. 


By the Chairman: : 

@. In saying “the same”, Mr. Mansur, do you refer to the same lending 
value as under 8B?—A. Yes, the lending value in 8B, is right up to our estimated 
costs of construction. 

Q@. And isn’t there also the feature that there is a little less risk of loss on 
loans because you are dealing with a loan that has 34 per cent interest?— 
A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, the carrying charges are less and, therefore, the loan is 
somewhat safer. I think, however, in the case of a limited dividend company 
it is the quality of the sponsorship who generally are a group of men within 
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that community seriously interested in promoting the welfare of the community 
and a group of men who in most cases would dig pretty hard to keep that loan 
from default should unfavourable conditions take place. 

@. Would you care to comment on amortization periods of loans with a 
limited dividend company as opposed to the other types?—A. In the case of a 
limited dividend company the amortization periods are variously thirty, forty 
and fifty years, depending on the circumstances as well as the quality of con- 
struction. That is in sharp contrast to current mortgage practice in respect of 
the amortization of section 4 and section-8 loans. 

One of the areas of greatest difference of opinion between the corporation 
and the lending institutions is in the matter of amortization. The lending 
institutions feel very strongly that under present conditions particularly with 
loans at very high levels that amortization should not be carried beyond twenty 
years. They have in mind particularly the fact that under a twenty-year 
amortization 15 per cent of the amount of the mortgage loan has been paid off 
at the end of five years whereas if the amortization is spread out to thirty years 
only some 8 per cent has been paid off at the end of the five years. They feel 
that the original home owner going into the house takes 15 per cent of the 
bloom off in five years’ occupation and that notwithstanding principal repay- 
ment on a twenty-year basis, relatively the position of the lending institution 
is less favourable than it was the day the loan was made. That is the case of 
the lending institutions. 

They refused completely my suggestion that Central Mortgage does not 
believe that the whole country should be amortized in twenty years. I say 
that has not really too much to do with it, that it is the amortization during 
this first five or ten-year period that gauges the over-all amortization. 

I believe that it would be a very happy situation for housing generally if 
amortization periods could be lengthened out to around twenty-five and thirty 
years. In the case of direct loans made under section 31A, I have already 
supplied the committee with a memorandum dealing with our policy. 

You may notice that in that policy we have no fixed amortization periods 
other than those which are determined by the statute itself. Where the bor- 
rower has ability to pay, we ask for a’shorter amortization period. Where the 
borrower has less income, we spread out the amortization period and make 
adjustment for the borrower’s responsibilities in the matter of number of 
children and people who are wholly dependent on the borrower. I feel that 


our policy in that respect is much more flexible and indeed progressive than 


that of the lending inStitutions who keep hard and fast to a twenty-year | 
amortization policy. | 

@. Have you had any discussions with them or have there been any dis- 
cussions with the lending institutions regarding an alteration of their views 
by way of suggesting the five, twenty-five loan? By that I mean heavy reduction 
during the period of five years in order to acquire a thirty-year amortization?— 
A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, there have been discussions on that. The problem of 
the moment, though, is the amortization rate during those first five years 
because that is what determines the ratio of debt service to income. The 
lending institutions, I do not think, are too disturbed about the lengthening out 
of a reduced loan; it is the lengthening out of the original loan that disturbs 
them particularly. 

Q. That comes to the next question I have in mind, if I am not encroaching 
on other members, if the percentage of the loan is decreased would the insurance 
companies then go for a thirty-year amortization, that is, if you would reduce 
the loan from 80 per cent to a 70 per cent loan, would the insurance companies 
then go for a thirty-year amortization?—A. I think that if they were dealing 
with 70 per cent loans, they would be more receptive to thirty-year amortiza- 
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tion but there is a very deep-rooted tradition in the lending institutions—I may 
say I was brought up in one and I am therefore familiar with it—that the 
amortization period is the main factor in the loan. 

I may say that even when I was in a lending institution I did not share 
that view completely. I think that the average home-owner loans, where you 
have a representative group of Canadian people, are such that the amortization 
period is not too important. I am very interested in seeing the day when we 
have more defaults on loans and because that will give us an opportunity to 
prove conclusively that there is no correlation between the amortization period 
and the rate of delinquency. 

There has been some work done in the United States on that, but there 
is not too much printed material on it because this business of short amortiza- 
tion is a “holy cow” as far as lending institutions are concerned. They are 
still not willing to admit that there are other factors involved other than the 
larger amount of amortization during the first five year period so that their 
relative position at the end of five years is no worse than it was the day 
that they made the loan. 


By Mr. Ward: 


Q. Do you find any difficulty in the amortization of iaeee How would 
you say, in your amortization plan, where your taxes fluctuate—as a rule they 
do in most communities—how do you determine what would be the fair 
amortization in advance?—A. Mr. Chairman, in our own loans—perhaps I am 
putting our own operations up as a criterion of perfection but I do not mean 
to—we estimate what the annual taxes will be and we have a cushion to take 
care of what appears to be the upward trend in the tax rate; and, to the 
extent that the home owner overpays by monthly payments on tax account 
we either carry a cushion for him or credit it to his mortgage account, thereby 
accelerating the maturity of that loan. I may say that the practice of Central 
Mortgage in respect to borrowers’ payments is much more flexible than that 
of the lending institutions. The lending institutions are inclined to wish to 
have their business in four pockets; the ten year, the fifteen year, the twenty 
year and the twenty-five year amortization; and any minor adjustments such 
as you have suggested tends to take it out of a twenty year pocket and put 
it into a nineteen year six months’ pocket. We think the advantages of keeping 
a high degree of flexibility ‘between ourselves and the borrower more than 
offset any accounting difficulty we may run into. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in the effect, or the impression I got 
from your answer a few moments ago on the scale of amortization on the low 
income clas of owners, particularly in respect to the number of children which 
they have: can you correlate that at all to the degree of write-off for income 
tax purposes on this type of loan?—-A. Mr. Crestohl, you have in mind depreci- 
ation allowance? 

Q. That is right—A. Up to about two years ago the Income Tax Depart- 
ment allowance for depreciation was 2% per cent in the case of a masonry 
building and 5 per cent in the case of frame construction. There was trouble 
where the amortization payment exceeded the amount allowed for depreciation 
because all amounts beyond such allowance were taxable. In some cases the 
owner had to find money beyond that allowed for depreciation with which to 
pay the principle re-payments to the mortgage company, but about two years 
ago the income tax regulations were changed and the amounts allowed are now 
double what they were and on a reducing balance; so that by this jump from 

4 per cent to 5 per cent for full masonry, and from 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
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F ; for frame construction, the lack of correlation between the mortgage repayments 
and income tax depreciation has been pretty thoroughly removed. Does that 
answer you question?—A. Yes, it does, thank you. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, this might be referring to a previous view on the matter 

q of amortization, but, if the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation portion 

of a joint loan were increased by say one-third do you think then that the 

insurance companies would favor a larger percentage of 25 year amortization? 

—A. Slightly, yes; but modified by the fact that the lending institutions are 

not, I believe, afraid of the loss on the loans quite so much as the wide area of 

delinquencies; whether their share is three quarters, or one quarter, or any 

4 other ratio, the thing that will determine the delinquency is the ratio of the 

overall loan to the value of the property in the year in which it comes. In 

the matter of losses on the loan account, I think there would be the tendency 

which you suggest. In respect to their dislike of the delinquency, I do not 
think their attitude would change at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, if the committee members have exhausted their 
questions on this subject, while we usually sit until 1 o’clock, I do not think we 
would be gaining much time by heading into the next subject; and, if the 
committee is agreeable, I would suggest that we adjourn until Tuesday morning 
next. . 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 28, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 4 o’clock p.m. 
this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Cannon, Crestohl, Dumas, Fleming, Fraser, Hees, 
Hellyer, Henry, Hunter, Jeffery, Leduc, Macnaughton, Noseworthy, Ward, 
Welbourn, Winters. 


; In attendance: Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and Mr. J. D. Ritchie, Executive Assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Annual Report and Financial 
Statements of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


The Hon. Mr. Winters, Minister of Resources and Development, answered 
questions specifically referred to him. 


Mr. Mansur made a statement on the question of serviced land and was 
questioned thereon. 


In answer to questions asked by Mr. Fleming and Mr. Cannon at a previous 
meeting, and reserved for a written answer, the witness tabled the following 
_ documents: 


1. “Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Cost and Selling Price of 
Houses offered for Sale as at Dec. 31, 1951”; 


2. “Net Family Formation and Number of Housing Units Completed 
1946-1951”’. 7 


The said documents were ordered to be printed as part of this day’s evidence 
and the Witness was questioned thereon. 


At 5.45 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m., Thursday, June 5, 1952. 


R. J: GRATRIX, | 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


May 28, 1952. 
4.00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum, gentlemen. 


The committee had exhausted its questions on availability of mortgage 
money and the relationship of lending value to actual cost. On both of these 
items I was asked that they would stand in the event that opposition members 
wished to ask questions regarding them, members who wer unable to 
be present at our last meeting. Those members are still absent and I would 
suggest that we carry on with the third main question indicated by the steering 
committee; namely, the question of serviced land. Is that agreed? 


Agreed. 


Mr. Henry: Mr. Chairman, I had a question which I wanted to discuss with 
the minister and I wrote him a letter concerning it. There was a report in the 
Toronto Globe and Mail which indicated a subsequent interview between the 
president of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the minister on 
the question of section 35 in its application in the Toronto area. It may be 
that the impression I got was erroneous, but the impression I got from reading 
the report was that the federal government was unwilling to negotiate with” 
the province under section 35 as to the extension of the Regent Park scheme. 
As he is present I will ask the minister if he would deal with those questions 
now; and, for his convenience, I will repeat them. 

First, is the Federal Government awaiting an opportunity to negotiate 
with the Province of Ontario concerning any project for rental housing in the 
Toronto area, including the extension of the present Regent Park scheme under 
section 35 of the National Housing Act? 

And this is my supplementary question; if the Province of Ontario is 
satisfied to proceed with the extension of the Regent Park scheme into Regent 
Park south, then will the Federal Government consider accepting 75 per cent 
of the financial responsibility under section 35 of the National Housing Act? 

The minister being here I would ask if he is willing to discuss these two 
questions. 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Well, I shall be very glad to, providing we can deal 
with it and get on with the topic you have to dispose of today. I think members 
of the committee know that the government is at all times prepared to discuss 
with any provincial government any proposals for rental housing projects under 
section 35 of the National Housing Act. It has not been the practice of the 
government to initiate proposals with the provincial governments, nor is it our 
intention to suggest to any province the size, type or location of housing projects 
they should sponsor under section 35. 

The redevelopment project in Toronto known as Regent Park is sponsored 
by the city of Toronto and operated by a municipally-owned limited-dividend 
housing company known as the Toronto Housing Authority. The federal 
government participated in this project by making a grant of $1,150,000 under 
section 12 of the National Housing Act to aid the city in acquiring and clearing 
the property to be developed. I understand that the provincial government 
has made a capita grant of similar size to the Toronto Housing Authority toward 
the cost of constructing the new dwellings. 
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In as much as Regent Park is an undertaking of the city of Toronto, I expect 
that any proposals for an extension of the project, whether on the same basis as 
the present project or as a federal-provincial project, would come from the city 
of Toronto to the government of Ontario. I am not sufficiently familiar with 
- the costs of the present project or with the nature of the proposed extension 
to express any opinion upon a proposal which may or may not come to us 
from the government of Ontario. 

Mr. Henry: Thanks very much, Mr. Minister. 

Mr. FRASER: Does that mean that it must come from the city of Toronto 
first? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: It must come to us from the government of Ontario 
and presumably will come to them from the city of Toronto. 


Mr. FRASER: Toronto has to initiate it. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Are there any specific cases which have come from the city 
of Toronto, or from the provincial government;that you have’ not dealt with? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: None have reached me, Mr. Crestohl. 

Mr. FRASER: Have they reached your department. 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Mr. Mansur can answer that. 

The WITNESS: The answer is, no. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: That is clear. 


The CHAIRMAN: Land services: 


Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, called: 


The WITNESS: Your chairman has asked that I make a statement on the 
question of serviced land. It will be recalled that immediately after the War 
many of our municipalities had land already developed upon which residential 
construction could take place. They also had basic trunk services such as 
pumping stations, sewage disposal plants and trunk sewers with sufficient 
capacity to look after some new fringe area developments. The heavy post-war 
building program.has now used up all available developed land and taxed 
the capacity of trunk services. Although the situation varied as between 
municipalities, it was generally the case that by 1950 the seria of fringe 
area lands was proving onerous upon the municipalities. 


Before dealing with the subject in detail, it might be well to indicate the 
magnitude of the problem. Assuming that 100,000 new residential units is a 
fair target figure, the development of land for such a program would involve 
about 22,000 acres a year. It is perfectly true that some of these houses will 
be built in rural areas and smaller towns where the problem of serviced land 
is not important. Others will be built in multiple form involving higher 
densities. On the other hand, proportionately the development has been and is 
likely to be greater in the urban areas. 


Using the metropolitan area of Hamilton as an example. there is presently 
a stock of about 70,000 residential units. An annual increment of 2,250 units 
might be what is required and this would involve the development of 500 acres 
a year. Excluding the raw land cost, expenditures to service this land would be 
about $2 millions at today’s cost level. This represents $8.00 per head of 
population. A rough working rule is that such urban residential development 
will require an annual servicing of fringe area land ss about two acres per 
thousand of population. 


Moving now to the provision of schools, I doubt that I can add much to that 
which has already been said by Mr. Adamson when speaking on this subject 
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in the House of Commons. The census figures would indicate that each year 


until 1962 we might anticipate an increase in the school population of about 
125,000 children per annum. Present day costs per room range from about 
$15,000 in the smaller fringe area municipalities to $30,000 a room in the more 
developed communities. It is probably safe to use about $25,000 per room as. 
the average cost to the school boards. It would appear that about 4,000 new 
rooms a year will be needed between now and 1962. This involves a capital 
expenditure of some $100 millions per annum, or about $7.50 per head of 
population—a figure just about equal to the cost of servicing fringe area land. 
The operational costs of education is another factor with which I will not deal. 

The 1951 census figures show that in the city of Ottawa there are 22,521 
children under five years of age. There are 12,561 children of ages ten to 
fourteen inclusive. This means that over the next five years, when the latter 
class are leaving school and the former class are entering school, there will be | 
an increase in school population of 9,960 children or approximately 2,000 
per annum. At thirty children per room, sixty-six new school rooms a year 
will be involved, which at current prices will cost $1,650,000. You will notice 
that these figures bring a comparable result to that which I have suggested 


_ earlier. Honourable members will find that a similar condition exists in 


practically every community in Canada—in lesser degree in Toronto proper 
but in greater degree in Edmonton where there are 19,819 children under five 
years of age and 9,860 of ages ten to fourteen inclusive. 

Another aspect of the problem is that in many cases the municipality has 
grown to its boundaries and the development of further land in that munici- 
pality is dependent upon annexation proceedings. Quite often the adjacent 
rural municipality does not look with favour upon the annexation so necessary 
to the expansion of the urban municipality. However, as a result of interest 
by provincial governments this poblem of urban municipalities securing 
additional land is rather less acute than it was two years ago. 

During the earlier meetings of this committee a number of difficulties 
facing development of housing have been discussed. In my opinion the most 
important limiting factor in the volume of new house building over the years 
to come will be the shortage of serviced land. Over and above making good 
accumulated housing needs, I think that my estimates of the amount of serviced 
land that will be required are conservative. The marriage rate continues at a 
high level, as does the birth rate. Immigration is continuing and there is a 
continuing migration by families from central areas to the fringes of the 
metropolitan areas. 

Most cities are built to their boundaries and we erat new house construction 
spilling over into the adjoining municipalities. These adjoining municipalities, 
which are often rural in character, are suddenly finding themselves urbanised 
with all the consequential problems. Such dormitory municipalities find that 
each new small house is another deficit item in municipal financing. With a 
sense of responsibility to their existing taxpayers they are hesitant to assume 
the additional financial responsibilities for schools and services. For the 
dormitory municipalities the problem is not just one of laying water mains — 
and sewers in the project area but also large expenditures are required for basic 
facilities such as water supply, pumping facilities, sewage disposal plants and 
trunk lines. 

In my mind there is some question whether the municipal financial 
structure as we know it was designed to look after such rapid development. 
It is probably the case that some municipalities share this view because under 
existing conditions the land sub-divider and the small house builder have had 
to assume greatly increased responsibilities for the installation of services. 
Many municipalities now insist that the sub-divider or the house builder agree 
to install all necessary services before building. permits are issued. In some 
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cases the builder is also required to make a contribution towards the expansion 
of trunk lines to bring services to the edge of the project area. These costs are 
passed on to the home owner in his purchase price. It is to be remembered 
that most of; the house building in Canada is done by small house builders with 
limited working capital and the result. is that operations are curtailed because 


of the investment required. At one of our earlier meetings I mentioned the’ 


very practical difficulty that efficient servicing of land requires substantial 
blocks to be developed at one time. This makes it difficult*for the small house 
builder because many of them are not in a position to purchase and service 
land beyond their immediate requirements. 

Our practice of capitalising in lending values expenditures made by the 
builder for services given to the project area does help to meet this problem. 
Land assembly operations under Sections 11 and 35 have also helped. But the 
builder is not helped by these operations, in respect to the expansion of trunk 
lines and the erection of. schools. ; | 

For the municipality the problem is relatively new, not because of its 
nature but because of its size. There is a tendency by some people to blame 
the municipalities for steps taken by them to curtail or stop house building. I 
have not too much sympathy with this view because I feel that municipalities 
can only proceed in accordance with their ability to finance and the ability 
of the taxpayers within each municipality to meet the ever increasing municipal 
costs. The problem is two-fold—firstly, the capacity and the willingness of the 
municipality to: make capital expenditures and secondly, the ability of the 
property owners within a municipality to meet the annual operating costs. 

Although Central Mortgage must carry on its day to day operations in the 
atmosphere of this problem and assist in every way possible, there is little we 
can do to remove the fundamental difficulties. The problem is one for the 
provinces and the municipalities. We are concerned not only on account of 
new starts but also because the ever mounting level of municipal taxation for 
educational and other purposes is placing a prior charge against our outstanding 
mortgages. It is also narrowing the band of families with sufficient income to 
acquire new housing. The problem is receiving attention by some of the 
provinces but as yet I have heard no positive suggestions of a manner in which 
it may be met. I hesitate to make any suggestions because of the complexity 
of the problem and because it lies without the field in which I operate. I am 


sure however, that it will be with us for some time. The birth rate, which © 


reached a new plateau in 1946 and 1947, will create need for more schools until 
about 1962. This will be followed by a very high marriage rate when the 
classes of 1946 and subsequent years become of marriageable age. We can 
assume that the problem of assembling serviced land and paying for it is not a 
temporary one. ie 


By Mr. Henry: 

Q. In connection with that, in one of your memorandums I reca]] having 
seen a reference to a shortage of school accommodation. I believe you referred 
to the case of one school which was entirely vacant, I think that was a school 
in the center of Toronto. Have you any particulars of that?—A. I could, Mr. 
Chairman, supply the committee with a tabulation of the increase in school 
population in the city of Toronto proper as compared with the dormitory 
municipalities. It would take a bit of tabulation. It can be done if the com- 
mittee so wishes. 

@. Iam sorry, I really think what would be of more interest would be the 
vacant school accommodation in respect to the new housing projects in the 
Toronto area. I was wondering if you have anything along that line?—-A. The 
most recent information I have, which is about six months old, is that approxi- 
mately 2,000 additional pupils can be accommodated in the elementary schools 
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in the city of Toronto. That comment came to us from the superintendent of 
schools. He did not make the point, however, that several schools were at 
absolute capacity; and I would guess from looking at Toronto that the schools 
that are at absolute capacity would be those up in ward 9. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, if I understand correctly, under the land assembly section 
of the Act there are provisions for federal-provincial co-operation for the 
servicing of land. Would you care to explain that angle of it a bit? I believe 
that in the province of Quebec for example there is no complementary legis- 
lation. I am not sure of that—A. Yes. Under section 35 an operation com- 
parable to that which we have done in Ontario in the assembly of land is 
contemplated. All of the provinces save Prince Edward Island have passed 
legislation complementary to section 35. Legislation has been passed in the 
province of Quebec. We have had no application from the province of Quebec. 
In Ontario the land assembly operation is a partnership between the province 
and the federal government; and we are perhaps most active there. We have 
attempted to meet a number of problems which I have described today in a 
long list of cities and towns. We have in co-operation with the provincial - 
government acquired raw land. There are about 20 communities in which 
that has already taken place. And you will remember that when I was 
speaking about it earlier that I indicated to you that land deals were under 
way but not yet completed in other places. I would say that in the province 
of Ontario a very real effort has been made to meet this problem by making 
financing available from the partnership. I have a feeling that the Ontario 
experience will be repeated in other provinces when the need becomes as 

* acute in the other provinces as it is in Ontario. I get a general feeling that the 
Ontario government have no reluctance whatsoever to doing everything in 
their power to make raw land available for residential use. And, Mr. Chairman, 
in the early days of the operations under section 35 with the province of Ontario 
they showed a distinct preference for land assembly for subsequent private 
development to actual construction of rental units. Today the situation is 
rather changed, but even with a greater acceptance of the building of con- 
struction for rental the province of Ontario have shown no lessening in their 
desire to assemble very large blocks of land not only for the current years 
building program, but also fo the years to come. 

@. Can you tell us whether or not that would come to us in the province 
of Quebec?—-A. Yes. Mr. Chairman, the land difficulties in Quebec, although 
they have existed, I do not think are as acute as they are in Ontario. The 
existence of the metropolitan commission in Montreal is something that has 
no counterpart in Ontario, and the existence of that metropolitan commission 
has no doubt avoided a number of problems which are now proving very acute 
in the Ontario municipalities. 


By Mr. Fraser: 

Q@. Well, the province of Ontario, they also offer to help the municipalities 
to finance their water works by way of a cheap loan. Is that right?—-A. Yes. 
_ The province of Ontario has a crown corporation which makes moneys available 
to municipalities to help public works. That is also true of the province of 
Alberta where they practically duplicated the old federal legislation which 
was known as the Municipal Improvements Assistance Act 1938. In Alberta 
the deal is rather more attractive to municipalities than it is in Ontario because 
the province of Alberta has instituted a flat 2 per cent interest rate. whereas 
the interest rate on credit made available by the Ontario crown corporation 
has been more comparable to that which the municipalities would pay in the 

open market if they went out to borrow on their own account. 
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Mr. Hunter: Is the economics of the Toronto scheme to sell their debentures 
to this crown corporation? 

The Witness: Yes, they give an evidence of indebtedness which is the 
equivalent of debentures, but I do not think that the Ontario crown corporation 
contemplates the marketing of these debentures, although I am not quite sure 
of that, Mr. Hunter, at the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: I can answer that, Mr. Mansur, if I may. The municipalities 
issue debentures in the form approved by the Ontario authority. These 
debentures are actually issued and delivered to the Ontario government. 

Mr. Hunter: Is there at the moment any specific project from Toronto, 
or from the province of Ontario on behalf of Toronto, under section 35? 


The WITNESS: No. 


By.Mr. Crestohl: 

@. What about the Metropolitan Commission of Montreal, Mr. Mansur; 
have they in any shape or form at the present time made any approach to you 
for assistance on their projects?—A. No. 

Q. They have not asked for any assistance of that kind there, is that it?— 
A. Well, the province of Quebec has not approached us for any project under 
section 35. Whether any municipalities have approached the province of 
Quebec, I do not know. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Mansur, as to land serviced under section 35 and the land then sold 
to builders for building homes; is all the cost of the servicing charged in the 
local improvements rate or does the partnership absorb any of that cost?—A. In 
each case the partnership sets up a financial arrangement so there will be full 
recovery to the partnership. There is no element of subsidy contemplated by 
the partnership. ‘ 

Q. So that as to the cost of services the only financial benefit then which 
flows to the ultimate owner of the new home that is built is any benefit which 
occurs as a result of the financing being done at a lower interest rate than it 
otherwise would be done. ; 

Mr. HuntTER: You mean no profit. 

The Witness: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, if the municipality does it. It is done at some profit, 
and the only benefit as I understand it, which flows to the ultimate home owner 
is that he gets the local improvements done at a lower rate than if the 
municipality had done it? Is that right? . 

The Witness: I think the point raised by Mr. Hunter is a most important 
one. When a municipality moves out trunk sewers into a raw land area the 
raw land immediately takes on a new price of about 10 times its raw land 
price. Under the federal-provincial scheme, the raw land is purchased in very 
large blocks before there is any unearned increment in the land value to the 
lucky land owner on whose land municipal services are placed through the 
development. The land is bought before he gets an opportunity to take the 
profit which inevitably results in any area in which the municipality is 
installing services. 

IT had expected, and I was completely wrong, that when this difficulty of 
the municipalities putting in enough services started to arise, that the fringe 
- area, land which had become inflated to a very high figure, would come down 
in price by reason of the unlikelihood of it being developed in the usual way 
by the municipality. But after two years of this situation, my guess has 
proved to be completely wrong. In one city in the province of Ontario there is 
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some acreage owned in the path of municipal development. It is a city of 
40,000 people, the price of raw land, completely unserviced, is presently $5,000 
an acre. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Is it possible that your misjudging that situation may have 
resulted partly from the fact that industrial developments sprang up on this 
.land, that otherwise might have been planned as residential sections? 

The WITNESS: I think that is particularly true in the northwest corner 
of Montreal. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That is exactly what I had in mind. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: You had better stay in your own constituency, Mr. 
Crestohl. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Just now I am concerned with every spot in the country. 

The WITNESS: But I would believe that in the other areas the same think 
has taken place without the benefit of that industrial development. I think 
particularly of the north end of Toronto in which there is virtually no industrial 
development, nor is there likely to be a great deal of industrial development. 
But consider that land around the old St. Andrews golf course.. The price of 
that land has been increasing continuously ever since 1948 notwithstanding the 
fact that North York is taking the position that it is virtually impossible for 
them to absorb much in the way of new, small residential units. 

Mr. JEFFERY: Has the question of compensation for commercial land as 
against housing land been eliminated in certain areas by means of zoning? 

The WITNESS: Oh, yes, particularly in the province of Ontario where every 
sub-division at the present time must be cleared with the Department of 
Planning and Development; and the Department of Planning and Development 
just will not clear a sub-division unless they have prior knowledge of the area 
set aside by the municipality for industrial development. But I would think 
that in residential development tremendous progress had been made in Ontario 
in the last six years. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any information as to whether the actual 
assessed value of land is at all keeping in step with these rather extraordinary 
prices which are now being asked by the owners? 

The WItTNESs: I do not think I can answer that question with any assur- 
ance, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: A little indirect financial influence there, I think, would 
improve matters rather substantially. 

Mr. NOSEwWorTHY: Have the municipalities the authority to aid eriaar any 
section of land for sub-division, if they so desire? 

The WITNESS: Up to this year, Mr. Noseworthy, no! - However, the recent 
amendment to the Ontario Planning and Development. Act has given that 
authority to the municipality, and, indeed, they have taken it down for the 
province itself. 

Mr. HunTER: Scarboro has done that. 

Mr. Macnaucuron: Is not the high cost of financing one of the chief factors 
for the high selling price of houses today? 

The WITNESS: Yes. In 1948 we were thinking in terms of a 50 foot lot, 
services paid for at about $700 to $800. But today we think in terms of $1,400 
to $1,600. That increment has gone right on to the home owner purchaser 
and not only the absolute amount, but the builder has his capital involved. 
Therefore it goes on to the purchaser, subject to a reasonable profit by the 
builder just as he would get a reasonable profit from the bricks and the mortar 
which he puts in. So the amount, as far as the purchaser is concerned, 1 
perhaps that differential plus 10 per cent. 
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Mr. FRASER: In the servicing do you include sidewalks? 


The WITNESS: Yes, sir, but it will vary with the municipality. Only the 


most sophisticated of municipalities are willing to go on without sidewalks. 
Often the insistence upon sidewalks will vary inversely as the quality of the 
housing. For instance, in the village of Rockcliffe where there is not too much 


complaint as to the quality of the housing, there is one sidewalk on one SIGErOn:. 


one street. That is also true for Wildwood, in Winnipeg. The newer develop- 
ments are alot happier with a path than-they are with full sidewalks. However, 
I think it should be remembered that traffic conditions make a tremendous 
difference; and unless you are virtually at the end of the line, you are practically 
forced to get into the sidewalk business. Sidewalks run around $135 for a 50 
foot lot. j 

Mr. Fraser: That would be for a 5 foot sidewalk? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. Fraser: If they did not have a sidewalk, they would get postal 
delivery. e 

Mr. HuntTER: Oh, yes. There is no sidewalk on my street, but there is 
postal delivery. 

Mr. Fraser: Then you have got some pull. 

Mr. Macnaucuton: Not at all. The service is improving daily. 

The CuarrMAN: Are there any further questions on “serviced land”. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: I note that on page 4 of his memorandum Mr. Mansur 
says: ; 

I hesitate to make any suggestions because of the complexity of 
the problem and because it lies without the field in which I operate. 


I wonder if the witness would care to put aside his hesitation and give us 
the benefit of his experience? . 

- The Witness: I hesitate to make any suggestion that would in any way 
suggest that I believe that the existing order of things should be changed. But 
within the present framework I think there are a number of things that can 
be done. I believe that if Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the 
provinces really get out and churn and promote section 35, then we can do some 
very important land assembly which will help this problem along. It is to be 
remembered, however, that whenever we enter into a partnership with the 
provinces for the development of land in a new area, we create a problem for 
one of the partners, not ourselves, in the matter of additional educational costs. 

But nevertheless, I think that if we go at it and develop it boldly—and I 
think there have been very bold steps taken in the city of Peterboro where, in 
a city of some 40,000.people, we have accumulated 500 acres of land, and we 
are going to build virtually a new section of Peterboro—I think we can make 
important progress. 

I think that here in Ottawa this 683 lots, the start of the new development 
the other side of Hurdman’s bridge, will develop a new and full tone to that 
part of the city and it is going to be an important contribution. Assuming 
I am correct that nationally some 22,000 acres are required per annum, and 
assuming that Ontario constitutes 40 per cent of the whole, it would look as 
if Ontario and ourselves might be thinking in terms of something around 8,000 
acres a year. 1 would suggest that if we could get our sights geared to that 
level, we could probably make a very important contribution. But with respect 
to the 8,000 acres which might be needed in Ontario—3,200 acres would be the 
greater Toronto share. I do not have to mention that there are some pretty 
important problems in the greater Toronto area, problems over which un- 
fortunately we have very little influence. But nevertheless I think that should 
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not in any way change our determination to try to find from 5,000 to 10,000 acres 
in the Toronto area, in the belief that the province and ourselves can build 
something just a little better than has ever been seen in the past in the greater 
Toronto area. 

' I believe, as another relief to this problem, that possibly more attention 
should be paid to re-development. I appreciate the very high cost of re- 
development at the moment and the fact that every bit of re-development has 
a re-housing problem attached to it. But nevertheless, I do not think you can 
convert a city like Toronto into an enormous metropolitan area by merely 
projecting it out, so that it finally reaches Malton on one side, and Ajax on the 
other, and Orillia at the top. It just does not add up and make sense, because 
if we go on with that forever, notwithstanding the new subway which may 
or may not be in operation next year, we will proceed to meet with highway 
problems, and the cost of it will be very much greater than re-development in 
the center of the city. I do not think you can really tackle the Toronto problem 
without contemplating re-development of some kind. That, Mr. Noseworthy, 
is the major approach which I think should be made to it. We might interest 
the lending institutions in becoming active again under section 11. And without 
being the least bit uncomplimentary to the lending institutions, I think it should 
be remembered that the development of land and its ensuing problems with the 
close liaison between the province and the municipality which is required, is 
a bit out of their line and territory. Other than that, they have done well, but 
it has taken a tremendous amount of effort, much more effort than a joint 
undertaking between ourselves and the Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment in Ontario. 

After all, we go through these things continuously and we have little 
hesitation in telling our counterparts in Queens Park: “‘That is your problem. 
Will you get the reeves in and get it settled.” 

It is not within the capacity of the lending institutions to tackle the problem 
quite so directly; and I do think that our biggest help on this thing is the 
development of section 35 for a partnership with the province. 


By Mr. Hees: 

On section 35, it is my understanding that the province of Ontario has 
taken over 73% per cent of the cost which was formerly borne by the municipal- 
ity?—A. Yes. . 

Q. That being the case, I cannot understand why my own city of Toronto 
has not started a lot of these housing projects, because I think it would be of the 
greatest assistance to many ordinary citizens. Can you give any explanation 
why they have not gone ahead with it, when it does not cost them anything? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. If you will pardon, my question is along the same line as that of Mr. 
Hees, and I wonder if you could give us the answer. I think you said that the 
provinces and Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation should get together. 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that not what you said?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understood from the minister and from you that Central Mortgage is 
ready, and that the government is ready, I mean the federal government is 
ready and willing at all times to go forward; so it is not a question of your 
getting together with anybody. But there is the reticence of the province, as 
Mr. Hees pointed out, that is holding back this development. Therefore I think 
an answer to Mr. Hees’ question would be very interesting. Why are the 
provinces holding back the development of this splendid opportunity and from 
their approach to the federal government for this assistance which is available 
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to them?—A. I wonder if I could deal with Ontario first, Mr. Chairman. I can 
find absolutely no reluctance of any kind in Queens Park to proceeding with 
such land assembly as can reasonably be done. Mr. Hees asked the question: 
“Tf that is the case, why is this not going on all over the country?” The answer 
to itis this: That it is neither practical nor possible for the province and their 
partners, ourselves, to enter into a municipality without a pretty hearty welcome 
from that municipality. 

Now, so far as the development of the 683 acres is concerned—I am sorry, 
I should have said 683 lots, right here at Hudman’s bridge—the municipality 
thought the need was there, and they gave us every help; and certainly there 
is no criticism due to the city of Ottawa, because they were most co-operative. 
But let me go over some of the things that this means to the city of Ottawa. 
There will be 683 houses built. They will be modest houses, because of today’s 
cost level. In each one of those houses there will be one and one-half children 
of school age which will mean one thousand children, which will mean 33 school 
rooms at $25,000 each; that amounts to $825,000 of capital expenditure involved 
in the development of schools which must be added to the financing require- 
ments of the city of Ottawa to the extent that the provincial subsidy does not 
carry it; and the operating expenses which now are at a high level will be 
added to the over-all school bill. 

You might well counter by saying: “True, you build the houses but you 
do not create the children; and those children are in Ottawa anyway.” 

Q. But wait a moment, you get the taxes.—A. The taxes! Let me go on. 
As to the expenditures, every time one hydrant is loaded on to an already 
overloaded pumping system, it comes that much closer to the time when the 
pumping system must be expanded. In addition, there are the items of garbage, 
fire protection, police, and all the other services. Now, in the city of Ottawa 
at the present time I would guess that a house upon which there has ‘been 
less than $275 a year realized as municipal taxes is a deficit item on the books 
of the municipality. Now, this new housing which.is kept down in size and kept 
down, perhaps, in quality by reason of the high cost, tends to come in ata 
lower tax level than the $275. Therefore the city of Ottawa is faced, I think, 
in the Hurdman’s bridge area with deficit operation. That is one of the 
reasons the municipalities are not enthusiastic. But 1 would suggest, Mr. Hees, 
that there will not be too many municipalities left in Ontario by a year from 


today where there will not be a very substantial land assembly project by the 


partnership. And I believe that if section 35 never did anything else than 
to put the land assembly operation into strong hands for the first time, strong 
non-grasping. hands, such action will have been a very real accomplishment. 


Mr. Hers: Would you not say with respect to Toronto that the areas in 
Toronto which need this kind of housing are the most congested and over- 
populated areas? You might say: ‘Where are we going to put these housing 
projects?” We have the Woodbine race track which is in a congested area. 
Do you not think that would make an ideal location in which to build a 
housing project? I think it would. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: That is what happened in Montreal. 


The WitNEss: I hope I will not be put on the record as to my views on 
Woodbine. I have never been at a horse race in all my life. Therefore I am 
not so well informed on Woodbine. I think it becomes rather a doubtful 
proposition if a recent newspaper story is correct. It certainly would be expen- 
sive land, but I think it would provide an excellent area. In fact, there are 
not so many of them left in Toronto. But I do feel that in looking at Toronto 
we are inclined to look at the present day size of it and say of the extreme fringe 
areas “After all, they are too far out.” 

But if you look at a picture of the city of Toronto as it was 10 years ago, 
you may have a lead to what it will look like 10 years from now. I do not 
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pe think there is anything exclusive about any single method of development. I 
_ think there should be substantial land assembly around the whole 180 degrees 


from Lake Ontario back to Lake Ontario, and with attention paid to the inside 
areas. 

And with respect to the city of Montreal, after all, the province of Quebec 
is a much older province than Ontario and therefore is much more sophisti- 
cated and, perhaps, rational in its attitude towards housing. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: We intend to keep it to ourselves. 


The WITNESS: You can see in Montreal very much better balanced resi- 
dential areas, with the multiple developments in the center of the city; and 
I would hope that as we watch Toronto develop, that instead of re-developing 
in the downtown area with relatively low densities, there be public support 


for stepping the density of development. 


On the question of densities, consider Mann Avenue project in Ottawa. 
It appears to have lots of space in it, but it carries a density of about 17 
families per acre. Now, in the fringe areas of Toronto, you will see small 
bungalows on 50 foot lots, and you will be looking at a density of about 4 to 44 
per acre. 

It is quite obvious that even here in Ottawa, children in Strathcona Heights 
on Mann Avenue have more amenities than have the children who live on those 
streets running immediately north from Mann Avenue. I think there is a lot 
of misunderstanding with respect to the necessity of suburban living. That it 
is the only place in which you can possibly be brought up in a healthy condition. 


By Mr. Jeffery: 

@. Can the lots within the re-development under your scheme be turned 
over to private individuals at an economical cost? No matter what they cost, 
could they be turned over at an economical cost to a private individual for 
building?—A. Under the slum clearance provision there is a requirement under 
section 12 that the land so cleared must be turned over to either a limited 
dividend company or to a life insurance company. Now, the creation of 
serviced land under section 35—and I hesitate to go up that alley again as to 
whether it can or cannot be re-developed under section 35—no such limitation 
exists. In fact, you may remember that in the Yorkminster sub-division in the 
northern part of Toronto which was under section 11B every bit of that land 
was sold to private developers, for individual housing, some stores, and some 
apartment houses. I believe that the very best use of section 35 might lead to 
the disposal of land to private developers such as was done at Bathurst- 
Lawrence, in Toronto. 

Q. Do you not believe that it might increase re-development work if it 
were possible to do that?—A. I think on that, Mr. Chairman, that what you 
have in.mind is something very similar to section 12 being used to underwrite 
the difference between the acquisition of the land being re-developed and the 
economic value of the land so developed. 

Q. That is what I mean.—A. Under section 12 at the present time, Mr. 
Jeffery that is not possible. 

Q. If there was a distinct rule applied to that end, would it not encourage 
re-development?—A. I think, Mr. Jeffery, there is one difficulty. I do not 
know whether it is insurmountable or not. But I think when the state at any 
level puts in a subsidy, as they would, and disposes of it to an individual who 
is looking for a capital gain, then you are getting two thing that do not mix 
very well. I do not say that it is insurmountable. It might well be possible. 

Q. Restrictions could be put on the land when it was turned over to a 
private individual as to the way it was to be handled.—A. Yes, Mr. Jeffery; 
that is, in each case of the price of that re-developed land being turned over 
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to a limited dividend company or to an insurance company the terms are such 
that the profit motive is kept out of it. 


By the-Chairman: 
Q. On that point, what is the name of that noted New York development? 
—A. Stuyvesant; Peter-Cooper, and Stuyvesant. 
Q. Did the Metropolitan Life get any subsidy on that?—A. Yes, a very 
substantial subsidy by way of tax abatement over a period of 25 years. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Yes, and there was an earlier property developed by the same company. 
What is the name of that?—-A. Parkchester. 

Q@. Parkchester, that was the pioneer in the field?—-A. Yes. | 

Q@. And the Metropolitan Life were interested in that.—A. Yes. Mr. Chair- 
man one of the very early ones was the development of the Metropolitan Life 
in Queen’s and Astoria in 1922. There is a very long experience, and a good 
experience in two very large developments by the Metropolitan Life in 1922 
when New York state were tackling post war housing problems at the end of 
the first great war. 

Mr. HuntTER: Mr. Chairman, someone raised the suggestion that you might 
build on race tracks and so on. It seems to me that that might be very 
dangerous. If you were to build on race tracks why not also take over the 
base ball stadiums, and then we could go on from that and take over the 
Canadian National exhibition grounds and things of that nature. I think that 
in all municipalities they obviously have to have some entertainment facilities; 
and, even if you did take them over, they would not be a drop in the bucket 
so far as the housing problem is concerned, I mean the land available from 
race tracks. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: There are those who see no entertainment value in race 
tracks. 

The WitTNESss: I can only say that, I have never been at a horse race in 
my life. : | 

The CHAIRMAN: I think perhaps we have gone as far in answering the point 
raised as we can. Thank you for giving us the answer. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Under section 35, subsection 6, the Governor in Council 
may make regulations in respect to the project, et cetera. It seems to me there 
that Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, once they have it, could 
stipulate the type of project and bring into play modern planning, town planning, 
community planning; that, and all the other research the corporation does would 
be available. In other words, you use your own staff and get away from the 
element of chance and get more efficiency in what you do. 


Mr. Hunter: That does away with private ownership. Usually buyers - 


in that kind: of set-up want to own their own home. 

The Witness: No, Mr. Chairman, if we could leave the re-development 
aspect out and go back to Hurdman’s Bridge which example I have used 
four times this afternoon, we do virtually what Mr. Macnaughton suggests, 
we make this land available through the private builder. Part and parcel of 
this whole deal on the land is that the house to be built must be under our 
controlled sales prices; so there is no suggestion, Mr. Macnaughton of enforce- 
ment. . 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: You are enforcing better conditions, are you not? 


The WITNESS: Well, we think we are enforcing better conditions. 
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By Mr. Hunter: 

Q. But in the higher density of multiple dwellings, are those a strictly 
_ rental scheme? There has never been any suggestion that they buy those 
a apartments, has there?—-A. No, because the market for landlords in this country ~ 
for projects of that size is very limited. 

@. In Vancouver after the war, as I recall it, they were selling apartments 
in apartment buildings and taking actual ownership Isn’t that right?-A. Oh, 
yes. I am sorry, Mr. Hunter. I misunderstood you. There have been quite 
a few apartment houses in Canada sold on the co-operative principle. The first 
one that I know of that was at all successful was an 8 roomed apartment house 
on Metcalfe street opposite the museum, right at the end of Metcalfe street; 8 
units, that was in 1936. It was a co-operative apartment where the shares held 
were in ratio to the square footage of each unit. There was a company formed, 
and the company looked after the management of the project. And now it is 
going on all over the country. There are a number. For instance one of the 
very finest apartment houses is the Acadia, immediately opposite Ritz Carlton 
; in Montreal; sold completely to some 52 individual tenants of that number of 
j units. There is one in Burlington that has been sold and there is one in 
- Hamilton which has been sold on that basis. I think the procedure has a great 

deal of merit although it has one very serious disadvantage, the equity of the 

co-operative owner has absolutely no protection against the mortgagee if a 

certain percentage of the other owners default. 


The CHAIRMAN: Unless the mortgage is a rental insurance mortgage. 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. MaAcNAUGHTON: How about providing co-operative housing for 
members of parliament? 


Mr. FLEMING: We see enough of each other, particularly in the daytime. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 


Q@. Mr. Mansur spoke about the development of the Toronto fringe area 
being built up mostly of these frame bungalows. What would you suggest you 
build there instead of the one storey frame building or the 14 storey? What is 
preferable?—-A. Mr. Noseworthy, I would say that I am not just good enough to 
change the ideas of the Toronto housewife. But I would like to see a greater 
mixture of fringe area development in Toronto. Just at the moment there is 
a project going on in which there are 3 or 4 very nice structures in multiple 
form in the fringe area of Toronto. I° believe one of the greatest 
advances that could be made in Toronto would be that the people in 
Toronto accept semi-detached houses. A semi-detached house of course achieves 
land use in a manner simply impossible by the single house. It cuts down 
services, it provides more adequate space and has everything to recommend it. 
But there is no use in talking about semi-detached houses in the city of Toronto, 
no matter how rational it may be. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Do restrictions have anything to do with it?—A. With a semi-detached 
house, yes. 
Q. That is, restrictive to the density of the area?—-A. I do not think so, sir, 
because the density with a semi-detached house would be no more than 6 to 
the acre. 


By Mr. Hunter: 
Q. But is it not a fact that many municipalities have building by-laws 
against them?—A,. Yes. 
58590—2 
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By Mr. Hellyer: ; . P 

Q@. The other day I asked a question about the probable effect of changing 
one of the sections of the Act whereby the insurance company is given a guaran- 
tee by Central Mortgage on a land development project. What would happen if 
they were to extend that to ordinary private interests? I have not seen the 
answer in print. I must confess that I was a little puzzled in my own mind. 
I was wondering if we could have Mr. Mansur go over some of the reasons 
again. I am trying to get a little more detail—aA. Mr. Chairman, it might 
be better for me to repeat my written answer on that. I suggested, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in principle I agreed with the suggestion of Mr. Hellyer. I did say 
that it might not be as effective as he had hoped. Traditionally, developers of 
land look for a substantial profit upon such an operation. Risks are relatively 
high and I do not think that the underwriting of risks under section 11-B would 
change the attitude of the private developer of land. Even a 5 per cent or 6 
per cent guaranteed return—as compared with the 2 per cent guaranteed the 
lending institutions—would not in my opinion be sufficient to attract the invest- 
ment of private funds in the development of land. 

Because a project under section 11-B is to relieve the municipality of the 
financing of services and development costs, these costs must be included in the 
selling price of the lot. This means that the developer must be prepared to 
make a substantial investment in the project. Furthermore, the developer of 
the project must also be prepared for a two to three year investment even under 
the best of circumstances. As an example, a 91 lot project in Ottawa in the 
years 1948 to 1950 involved an investment of about $18,000 in land and $65,000 
in development costs. From the time of the signing of the agreement until the 
last lots were sold, two years and three months elapsed. Under present circum- 
stances the costs would be considerably higher and the prospects for ready dis- 
posal rather less. In this project the sponsor was involved in handling the 
details of buying the land, arranging subdivision plan, calling tenders and 
awarding contracts for services as well as the selling of lots. Had a return of 
5 per cent been available to a private sponsor his return would have been less 
than $8,000. I do not believe that many private investors could be found who 
would be willing to undertake such a transaction for $90 a lot. 


The CHAIRMAN: Might we have your question, Mr. Hellyer? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, Mr. Chairman. What I was thinking is that there are 
many small builders in the country interested primarily not in a profit—well, 
as a matter of fact, they are.interested in the profit they obtain from the build- 
ing of the houses and in building houses—but if it were possible for them to, say, 
go into partnership with other builders, two or three small builders, to form a 
‘company to develop land for this; and, if it were on a guaranteed basis it would 
have tremendous advantages, and it would have a tendency to develop land 
so far as serviced land is concerned. These other builders develop the land in 
advance of their requirements, and also if they were guaranteed a net return 
they would probably have less difficulty in getting financing through a bank 
because the bank would look very favourably upon a proposition put forward 
by a company composed of several reputable firms which had a guaranteed 
return. 


The WITNESS: Well, Mr. Chairman, when I answered Mr. Hellyer’s question 
the other day I suggested to him that while the suggestion he had advanced 
of making this use of section 11-B was a worthy one, I thought he might agree 
with me that the development of section 35 with all the facilities the builders © 
had but, without the necessity of having to get private capital for the develop- 
ment of this block of land might be a better way to do it. In Calgary a group 
of builders got together in a co-operative scheme, just as you suggest, and a 
company was formed by the large builders. They were extremely careful to 
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allow the smaller builders to participate in the scheme, although they were 


not among the original sponsors of the project but they might get some real | 


bigger and better things done under section 35. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, while it was stated earlier that there is no difficulty 
in the development program anywhere in the Toronto area; and it was probably 
arising out of that statement, that it would appear that things are getting rather 
desperate, that if nobody else is going to do it, if the same facilities are available 
to private parties as are available to insurance companies, that it might be 


better to use them as a last resort.—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, when I answered 


Mr. Hellyer’s question the other day I said that the committee might be 
interested to know that we have been discussing with the officials of the 
provinces the possibility of land development by the partnership of land owned 
by private individuals. This has some difficulty but does have the advantage 
over an enlargement of section 11-B by reason of the partnership providing 
the funds required to pay for the services. I have an idea that this form of 
assistance might prove more effective because of the difficulty of the private 
owner finding sufficient money to meet the very heavy cost of services. I do 
not believe that this can be done under section 35 in its present form, but it 
is an adaptation of the suggestion made by Mr. Hellyer, who perhaps would agree 
with me that if section 11-B or section 35 were to be amended for this purpose, 
an amendment to the latter would be preferable. Now, I may have gone too far 
there, Mr. Hellyer; then, again perhaps I have not gone far enough to justify 
much of what I have said. 


Mr. HELLYER: It is a very desirable objective. 

Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: Is it possiblé for the corporation to persuade, induce, 
compel, threaten or just make any insurance or trust company—those which 
have not realized any social obligation, and I am not sure that there are not 
many in Canada—enter this field and do something for the public on some of 
these problems if they have that opportunity? 

Mr. HuNTER: Hear, hear. 

; The WITNESS: I can only say that I do not think that I have enough 
influence to achieve that end. 

Mr. HELLYER: Do you think, Mr. Chairman, that any of the members of 
the committee would have any influence of any such companies? 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes, over anybody. 


The WitNEss: Mr. Chairman, I think it should be remembered with respect 
to the companies I mentioned earlier that this is just not their cup of tea. If 
they were asked in the public interest to produce a set of mortality tables I 


am sure they would do it and do it very expertly; but they just haven’t anybody 


in the companies who have been up and down this problem. It is a very exotic 
performance as far as the life companies are concerned, but I believe that we 
should do everything we can to encourage them in it where they would like 
to do some development. I am convinced after four years of experience that 
we are on the right track in working with the provinces. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on land serviceing? 


Mr. NosEwortHy: On page 7 Mr. Mansur says “there is some question . 
whether the municipal financial structure was designed to look after such 
rapid development. Have you any suggestions as to improvements that could 
be made in that structure to meet that present day problem? 

Mr. FLEMING: Wasn’t that question asked before? 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes, it has been asked before. 
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The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I think that probably it is the case that 


municipalities which had been moving along in a fairly measured step up until 
1945 suddenly found the pace accelerated by about 3 or 4 times; they found 
that the expansion was not only physical but financial, ‘and one that was 
difficult to digest: I think that certain steps have already been taken—maybe 
they should be extended and maybe they have gone too far. The Ontario 
Crown Corporation to buy debentures of municipalities is one of them. An 
almost nationwide increase in participation by the provinces in educational 
costs is another. The development of financial assistance under section 35 is 
another. Now I will admit, Mr. Noseworthy, these perhaps might be described 
as palliatives. No major change is contemplated that I know of in this. I am 


not at all sure that a major change would be desirable. I certainly can’t say ‘ 


what change would be possible. But I do think that municipalities which are 
asked to extend services at a rate of more than 24 or 3 per cent per annum 
must because of their very structure have difficulty in absorbing those responsi- 
bilities, both physical and financial. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 


Q. Do you think that the new provisions that are being made are sufficient 
to enable them to meet these difficulties?—-A. I have difficulty in determining 
in my own mind as to whether the things which I have mentioned can be 
expanded rapidly enough to assist the municipalities. I must say that I view 
with some concern the increasing level of taxation as it affects the home owner 
within the municipality and I think the increase in level of taxation in itself 
reflect difficulties that these municipalities are up against. Now, I hesitate to say 
what the future holds, but I do believe that the whole problem of expanding 
our municipalities so much faster than has been anticipated in the past may 
prove to be one of the very real problems.that face provinces for the next few 
years to come. I think the figures that I have mentioned today in the educa- 
tional field, projected until 1962, are an indication that the struggle may be a 
real one. 

Q. You would not say that is a good argument for federal support of 
education?—-A. Mr. Noseworthy, I have no views at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Mansur has the answer now to the ques- 
tion asked by Mr. Fleming and a question asked by Mr. Cannon. 

The WitNEss: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fleming asked if I would supply infor- 
mation concerning the cost and selling price of houses offered for sale as at 
December 31, 1951, together with the selling price of houses built for them by 
the Corporation. I have this information with me. In my original statement 
to the committee I used the figure $109 million. That figure has been revised 
to $107 million because since Mr. Fleming asked the question we have made 
an actual tabulation whereas my original figure of $109 million was based on 
averages. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the answer go into the record at this point? 

Agreed. 
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CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Cost and Selling Price of Houses Offered for Sale 
3 as at Dee. 31, 1951. 


Houses Offered for Sale Houses Sold 
Type of Project C ost 
including Sales 7 Selling 
Number Permanent Price Number Price 
Improvements 
Brmnreson VW OFKer. 5.6 9r 0 PPT 11,872 | $ 38,277,024 | $ 35,042,182 11,002 |$ 32,540,000 

PRGUBEAI POLU402 oy io cin ec las as ot 17,334 84,093, 899 74, 226, 496 12, 511 52,096, 000 
PRepereN 1U8R—1949900 oor oe ule dan 30 204,412 169, 650 26 ' 147,000 
ERC Oe abe Ro ae debate ey tatet 1,976 15,830, 629 13,616,685 |}. 1,848 12, 695,000 
Re MTL OUs, . 14, 15g CK ola cs ble va 342 2,233,185 2,044,705 331 1,981,950 
MAOTAL EPOIODES nig. eee Fic veka sh wood 1,158 7,753,074 7,642,570 1,150 7,562,000 
Slee EAR ST ee eet | | | 
SEOPAT eo. d ten Bcc Anes cele RES 32,712 | $148, 392,222 | $132,742, 288 26,863  |$107,021,950 


Mr. FLEMING: Are questions in order at this point, Mr. Chairman, or is 
there something else to go in? | 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead with your other questions, if you like. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Mr. Mansur, I wonder if we could just examine this for a moment 
to indicate whether theoretically you end up with a profit or a loss. I gather 
that with respect to the munitions workers’ houses you are likely to come close, 
although there may be some loss there. Is that right?—A. Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, less than I expected. When I spoke of— 

Q. The situation looks pretty difficult. What I meant by my question 
was I am speaking of the difference between the sale price and the cost includ- 
ing improvements?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. And respecting the veteran pre-1948: do you think you will come close 
to breaking even there?—-A. No, I think, Mr. Chairman, that the sale price 
figure is what we would realize if all the houses were sold. I think that it 
should be remembered, Mr. Chairman, first, in the case of the munition workers’ 
houses, that they were built for a relatively short term. In the case of the 
munitions workers’ houses net rentals have been about $15 million. They were 
built on a short term basis, therefore we had to put in permanent improvements; 
but if we sold all the munition workers’ houses it would appear that there would 
be a difference between the cost, including permanent improvements, and the 
sale price of $3 million. In case of the veterans pre-1948, the sale price of 
these was gauged not so much by the reproduction value of the house as at 
the date of sale but rather by the price which was in the home ownership field, 
was equivalent to what the veteran was paying as a renter of that house. I 
would not like it thought, Mr. Chairman, that the sale price as given was our 
idea of the free-market value of the house at the time they were sold; rather 
it was an attempt to give the veteran as a generous deal in the home ownership 
field as he had already been given by parliament in the rental field. 

Q. Now, the H.E.C.L., that would show about a‘million dollars loss even- 
tually. Special projects would about break even. Actually, altogether you would 


have a loss of $26 million—A. No, Mr. Chairman, the difference between— 
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Mr. FLEMING: I am sorry. 
Mr. HuntTER: No, it would be about $16 million, would it not? 


Mr. FLEMING: I am looking at the total. Let me correct my arithmetic, if 
I am wrong—yes, it would be about $16 million if you carry out your sales on 
the program according to the pattern hitherto in effect. 


The WITNESS: Yes, which we will, sir. 
Mr. FLEMING: So there is no problem there. 


The WITNESS: No problem at all. We may get down to a hard core of 
houses which we can’t sell, but you will notice that of the 32,000 odd that 
were in a sales position we have sold 27,000. Last month we sold 600 of them. 
We are selling about 8 per cent per annum of houses available for sale. I 
would think, Mr. Fleming, it would not be too long, perhaps by the end of this 
year, of this 32,712, we will have sold pretty close to 30,000. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. By the end of this year?—-A. By the end of this year, yes. 

Q. Well then, at that rate you probably expect to have them all sold within 
the next couple of years?—A. Yes. We will run into the hard core in each 
project. For instance, we will have a widow who does not want to buy a house. 
She is a widow of a veteran and she is entitled to her husband’s points. We 
are apt to run up against the hard core but we will sell practically every one of 
them I think because the sale price is the equivalent of the very favourable 
rental deal which was provided by parliament to the veteran. I would suggest, 
Mr. Fleming, that if we had been using market value that $132 million would 
have been a very different figure. The policy of the government was to attempt 


to give the veteran the equivalent in home ownership that he already had in 
the rental field. 


Mr. HUNTER: That seems to me to be a very fair policy. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


@. You seem to be doing all right in the sale of these watekans pre-1948 
houses, you seem to be getting an almost even break on those. Are there many 
resales among those?—-A. Yes, there are some resales, but not more than we 
expected.’ I think the thing has been reasonably successful; and it has also 
had the very great advantage of reducing the corporation from landlord of 
55,000 houses to landlord of about 25,000 units. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. How does that affect the staff of the corporation in administrative ex- 
penses?—A. The conversion from a rental position to an agreement for sale posi- 
tion has involved a lesser administrative staff. We have been following very 
carefully as to whether a saving was possible in lesser administration cost 
commensurate with our loss on rentals on the other side. We have done 
pretty well at that, Mr. Fleming. There was a lag to start with. For instance, 
if you take a project of 400 units and you have sold 20 of them, there is not 
much prospect of reducing on-site expenses, but when we have sold 350 of 
them we pretty well have our on-site administrative expenses down to the 
same ratio, subject only to the fact that the remaining 50 cannot be handled as 
economically as the whole 400. I am quite happy with our performance in 
our administration expenditures in the conversion that has taken place, one 
to the other. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have an answer to Mr. Cannon’s question? 


] 
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The WITNESS: Yes, I think you have it, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman at one 


of our earlier meetings Mr. Cannon asked if I would provide some figures 
showing the net family formation and the number of housing units completed 


in a cumulative form for the years 1946 to 1951 inclusive. I have that informa- 
tion with me. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall it go on the record? 
Agreed. 


Net Family Formation and Number of Housing Units Completed 1946-1951. 


Net family New housing 
ears. - formation units completed 
DM EAD coord Ponte cova oho 107,500 67,194 (—40,306) 
Ie a gees IROL ie Eon Yee Na a 75,400 19.2510 80 2: Bose 
DP ATE Re ees ees Be es he PO ees 83,000 ~ 81,243 (— 1,757) 
Bas ae Ah teats Ww EL Se « 77,100 91,655: . (14,6508 
AS OVA Si AD ie Cree 9 73,500 91,754 ( 18,254) 
US Pee lh VS OR CSE ee Soe eae 96,500 84,810 (—11,690) 

513,000 495,887 (—17,113) - 


Mr. HUNTER: These figures are surprisingly close. 
Mr. CANNON: 1946 was the first year that Central Mortgage and Housing 


‘Corporation was in operation. Is that correct? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 1946 was chosen as the first year because it was the 
year of our formation, and these figures for 1946, I think, are reasonably good. 
But it took us part of 1946 before we had established the technique of producing 
figures in which we had much reliance. 


By Mr. Hunter: 


Q@. How do you calculate these net family formations? Is that done through 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics?—A. It is done by our economic research depart- 
ment, by taking the number of marriages, and.adding the immigration; and 
for that purpose we used the immigration of married women as the closest 
criterion of families coming into the country, and from that we subtract the 
emigration which took place from the country. And we took an estimate of 
the breaking up of household groups by reason of death. 

Q. How could you estimate that, because death does not necessarily mean 
that a household group is broken up?—A. That is a very slippery figure and 
I do not think we have too much faith in it. I have received a great deal of 
advice from most competent statisticians in Ottawa. But the one thing we 
really do not know what to do about is divorces. One school of thought 
believes you should add one for each divorce. While another school of 
thought believes you should subtract one for each divorce. So:as a com- 
promise, we do neither. 


By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. I have a few more questions following the answer to the question I 
asked. In 1947 the first year after Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion was organized you caught up on the new family formations; you have 
about 3,000 of an excess, while in 1948 you had a small deficit which was 
due, I suppose, to the fact that the net family formation had increased con- 
siderably. Then in 1949 and 1950 you have good balances, and in 1951 you 
have a deficit which, I suppose, was due to the priority given to defence 
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construction.—A. I think that the very substantial deficits in the years 1946 
and 1951 are due to the fact that in 1946 we had a heavy repatriation of war 
brides, which made an extraordinarily high figure under family formations; 
and in 1951 we had an extraordinarily high immigration figure of married 
women, which also tended to move the family formation from 73,000 to 
96,000, an increase of 23,000. More married women entered this country in 
1951 than in the year before. 

Q. I see that the total of new housing units decreased from 91,000 in 

1950 to 84,000 in 1951.—A. That is right. . 

Q. And I take it that was caused by the fact that in 1951 there was 
priority given to defence construction?—A. Yes, I think that is one reason; 
and another was a turn-down, in effective demand. It has been stated by 
some people that possibly lesser mortgage financing was the cause. — 

Mr. HunTER: It was due to the lack of serviced land. , 

The WITNESS: Yes, lack: of serviced land was another reason for a trend 
which is likely to continue into 1952 in the matter of completions. 

Mr. Cannon: I.think the committee will agree that these figures show that 
Central Mortgage has done an excellent job since it has been organized. 

Mr. FLEMING: I do not think that these figures are all the result of 
Central Mortgage. These are total figures of all the houses built through the 
efforts of all Canadians, as well as the total family formation’s efforts of all 
Canadians, so far as statistics are available. . 

The CHAIRMAN: We shall have a meeting of our agenda committee tomor- 
row morning at 10:30 and I would urge every member of that committee to 
attend. I believe we are getting to the end of our task. I notice there is a 
very heavy list of committee meetings set for tomorrow morning. So how 
does the committee feel about it? Shall we have a meeting tomorrow morning, 
or would you rather have a meeting on Friday? | 

Mr. FLEMING: How long do you think it would take, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think one more meeting would wind up our work. 

Mr. FLEMING: You are speaking of a meeting of the whole committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Do not forget the trip to Halifax which begins on 
Thursday night. 


The CHAIRMAN: When will they get back? 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: They leave here on Thursday night and they come 
back on Tuesday. 

The CHAIRMAN: In that event it would look to me as if we would make 
more haste by going slowly. So we will have a meeting of the agenda com- 
mittee at 10:30 tomorrow morning and a meeting of the main committee on 
Tuesday or Thursday, on the day they get back. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: They get back at 11:00 o’clock on Tuesday. 


The CHAIRMAN: No. We had better wait. We will meet at 11:00 next 
Thursday week. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


es THURSDAY, June 5, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 11.00 o’clock 


a.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Cannon, Crestohl, Dumas, Fleming, 
Gingras, Hellyer, Henry, Hunter, Jeffery, Leduc, Macnaughton, Noseworthy, 
Smith (Moose Mountain), Viau, Welbourn, Winters. 


In attendance: Mr. D. B. Mansur, President, Mr. P. S. Secord, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mr. J. D. Ritchie, Executive Assistant, all of the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Annual Report and Financial 
Statements of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


The Honourable Mr. Winters, Minister of Resources and Development, 
answered questions on policy raised during the course of the examination 
of Mr. Mansur, and was further questioned on matters of Government policy. 


Mr. Mansur answered questions specifically referred to him. 


After discussion it was agreed that at the next meeting the Committee would 
consider Votes Nos. 420, 421 and 557 of the Main Estimates for 1952-53 referred 
to the Committee on Thursday, May 29, 1952. 


Thereupon the Committee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 o’clock a.m., 
Tuesday, June 10, 1952. : 


R. J. GRATRIX, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


The committee will be pleased to know the vice-president of the corpora- 
tion, Mr. Secord, is with us this morning. He has been absent from our meetings 
on account of attendance at hospital. 

Mr. Mansur, have you a prepared statement, or would you rather just 
answer questions? 

Mr. MANSuR: I think the minister has a statement he would like to 
make, sir. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me. The minister is in attendance and he might 
wish to make a statement. 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I have here prepared answers to questions asked at 
earlier meetings that I noticed in going through the proceedings. I would be 
glad to give you the answers, and then to answer any other questions that 
may develop, if that is satisfactory. : 

The CHAIRMAN: If you will do that, please. 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: There seem to be five questions within the field of 
government policy; at least, they were considered by the committee to be within 
the field of the government policy. I thought perhaps it might be well to answer 
those five questions as they appear to be outstanding on the record. 

The first one had to do with section 9 and co-operative housing. 

While the committee was dealing with the heading “Loans to limited- 


dividend companies”, Mr. Macnaughton asked if there was any reason why the 


interest rate under section 9 could not be extended to co-operative organiza- 
tions which want to build, own and manage their own properties on a co-opera- 
tive basis. Section 9 is the limited-dividend section. The rate of interest under 


- it at present is 34 per cent and the loan period may be extended to 50 years. 


Mr. Macnaughton’s question is one that has been put to us from time to 
time. We have had groups come forward who wish to form a co-operative for 
the purpose of providing themselves with housing. They have asked if they 
could not incorporate and qualify as a limited-dividend company for the low 
interest rate and long period amortization. 

The government’s view—and I think it is the only view that can be taken— 
is that loans under section 9 are not available to home ownership co-operatives. 
The purpose and intent of section 9 is to encourage the provision of low rental 
housing for people within a certain economic band. Under the section the 
occupants must be people of low income. The management must be free and 
independent and the low rental character of the housing project must be main- 
tained throughout the term of the loan. These three fundamental principles 
would be violated by a co-operative operation under section 9. In the first place 
the members of the co-operative are in fact providing themselves with home 
ownership housing through group effort. While this is most laudable, it does 
not fit the provisions of section 9. In the second place, the independent manage- 
ment required by the statutes would be absent. A committee of members of a 
co-operative forms its management. In other words, they would be the 
managers, occupiers and owners of the project. The third point that I men- 
tioned, namely, the need for the maintenance of the low rental character of the 
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project, would be violated, in that tenant-members of a co-operative might be 
unwilling to move in the event that their incomes exceeded the limits of income 
established for the particular project. 

In brief, Mr. Chairman, section 9 is designed for rental housing and cannot 
be adapted to a form of home ownership such as that produced by a co-operative 
housing group which Mr. Macnaughton had in mind. 

The second point, Mr. Chairman, was the proposal of the National Retail 
Lumbermen’s Council which was raised by Mr. Thatcher who enquired about 
the conversations which have been taking place between the National Retail 
Lumbermen’s Council of Canada and the government. There has been an 
exchange of correspondence between me and the manager of that organization. 
The retail lumbermen are anxious to establish a company that would be in 
a position to provide credit for the financing of houses. The proposal is that 
a public company be established to raise $100,000,000 through the sale of 
25-year bonds carrying 4 per cent interest. In order to effect the sale of bonds 
at this rate they suggest that the federal government give a form of guarantee 
to the company. 

The proposed technique is that the credit company might, at the request 
of a prospective home owner, purchase from a builder a house and sell it to the 
prospective home owner. ‘The down payment would be 20 per cent of the 
sale price and the balance would be secured by a first mortgage from the pros- 
pective home owner to the credit company. The government guarantee would 
be against the loss of capital and interest on the mortgage account until it is 
amortized down to 60 per cent of the value of the house. 

In the first instance the retail lJumbermen proposed that there be an 
income tax exemption on 34 per cent bonds which they might be allowed to 
issue. This had certain evident undesirable features; the most offensive being 
that it violates the democratic principle of tax burden distribution, in that it 
enables people wealthy enough to buy the bonds to avoid their full share of 
income tax. The current proposal is, as I have indicated, that there be a 
government guarantee on the loans made by the credit company until they 
are paid down from the original 80 per cent to 60 per cent. 

The proposal of the National Retail Lumbermen’s Council is under con- 
sideration. I have doubts as to the propriety of such guarantees but in any 
event the proposed guarantees are rather high and it would be difficult for the 
government to extend guarantees to one organization and deny the same 
privilege to others. 

The third point, Mr. Chairman, was Mr.-Fleming’s point on Fraserview. 

Mr. Mansur was asked a number of questions regarding the decision 
arrived at in January, 1951, to defer construction of the balance of the Fraser- 
view project for the time being. You will recall that towards the end of 1950 
the government was concerned about the great volume of construction that 
was going on and the rise in construction costs. It was felt that we were trying 
to do too many things in too short a space of time. Public works at all levels 
were being postponed and the government urged private investment to defer as 
far as possible the commencement of new construction. This was the atmosphere 
prevailing at the time of receiving bids for further housing units in the Fraser- 
view project in January, 1951. 

Mr. Mansur was questioned at some length about the fact that when it was 
decided to resume construction in Fraserview cost prices had gone up con- 
siderably from what they were in January, 1951. There is no doubt about 
it—any construction that was postponed during 1951 cost more when it was 
later commenced. This is true whether it was private construction, municipal 
construction, provincial construction or federal construction. It must be 
remembered, however, that there was an overall gain. The peak of pressures 
in the construction industry was diverted, and from the middle of 1951 on the 
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rate of increase of cost of construction was less than it would have been had 
the postponed construction of all kinds proceeded. Construction under way 
was able to be completed and I do believe that the industry as a whole today 
benefits from the removal of the pressures that were building up during the 
early part of 1951. I believe Vancouver citizens generally—and certainly the 
construction industry—are pleased to have this project under way now rather 
than a year ago. 


Mr. FLEMING: Does that statement apply to the past? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: That they are pleased to have it under way now? 

Mr. FLEMING: To the time a year ago when construction was interrupted. 
Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, you would prefer that I do not interrupt the minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think perhaps it might be as well to let the minister 
finish his statement. 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: A number of questions were asked relating to the 
possibility of combining sections 12—the slum clearance section—and 35— 
the federal-provincial public housing section, for the development of housing 
projects. It was pointed out by Mr. Mansur that there is a certain amount 
of incompatibility between section 12 and section 35. I do not believe that 
they can be operated together with the present wording of section 12. As 
you know, it is a condition of the grant under section 12 that the municipality 
sell the land to a limited-dividend company or to a life insurance company 
for the development of a housing project under the National Housing Act. 
In the case of projects undertaken by the federal government and a provincial 
government, ownership of the project remains in the partnership. The Act in 
its present form does not contemplate acquiring and clearing land under 
section 12 and thereafter turning it over to the federal-provincial partnership 
for a housing project. . 

In anticipation of this question, I was looking at Hansard during the latter 
part of 1949 when section 35 was introduced, and I must confess that Mr. 
Fleming has a legitimate point to make, in that the language I used indicated 
that sections 12 and 35 might be combined. It was, and is my view that they 
should be, but a fuller review of the language of the Act indicates that they 
are not. Section 12 might be extended by an amendment to permit the sale of 
the land by the municipality, after its acquisition and clearance, to the federal- 
provincial partnership for a joint development under section 35. 

Another point is that at the present time the legislation calls for the 
development of a housing project on the area acquired and cleared under 
section 12. It might be that an area should be cleared out and a housing project 
built in a more appropriate location. Thus a downtown dilapidated residential 
area might be acquired and cleared and subsequently used for commercial 
development, while the people whose houses have been demolished could be 
rehoused in a project situated in a different location. 

To the best of my knowledge no housing projects have been held up because 
of those particular features of the legislation, and I am sure that at the 
appropriate time parliament would be prepared to take whatever action is 
required to remove any such obstacles that may be in the way of housing 
developments. 

Now, with respect to section 31A, Mr. Chairman; Mr. Noseworthy asked 
Mr. Mansur if he thought it would be a good idea to extend the operations of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation under section 31A to communities 
having a population in excess of 5,000 people. Section 31A, as members of the 
committee know, is the section which enables the corporation to make direct 
loans. As was stated by Mr. Mansur the policy of the corporation is to make 
loans on direct account only in communities with a population of 5,000 or less. 
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It may be that the question asked by Mr. Noseworthy is because in 
certain communities of over 5,000 population there is not at present sufficient 
mortgage financing under the ‘National Housing Act. Generally the lending 
institutions have been operating in communities of over 5,000 in population, 
although they do lend in some communities of smaller size as well. Until 
recently the situation has been relatively satisfactory.. It may be that the 
lending institutions will resume these operations. By reason of loans not 
being available in some communities, and in view of the existence of section 
31A, a case may be made that where the lending institutions either do not 
operate or do not operate in sufficient volume, then the use of the direct loan 
technique under 31A is desirable. On the other hand there are good reasons 


for limiting the direct loan technique to municipalities of less than 5,000 in , 


population, and they are the basis of the present government policy. being 
followed by Central Mortgage. 

The policy of the government is directed towards the maximum use of 
the joint loan technique. The making of direct loans in communities of over 
5,000 would not only discourage but might eliminate joint lending by the 
lending institutions in such communities. We hesitate to take steps, however 
_ desirable they may appear in the short term, which would have the effect of 
reducing joint lending in this way. 

I believe that every effort should be made to avoid a competitive position 
between joint and direct lending in towns where lending institutions are 
operating but not meeting the full demand. We rely upon the lending institu- 
tions for selection of risks, as to type of security, location, suitability of owner 
and other factors involved in mortgage underwriting. Were direct and joint 
lending to run side by side in towns of insufficient credit, it would be almost 
inevitable that the less desirable risks would be on direct account. The intro- 
duction of direct lending would tend to drive joint lending out of such towns. 
I need not dwell upon the undesirability of an agency of the federal govern- 
ment becoming a direct creditor in the degree that would result from the 
widening of the operations under Section 31A. 

In towns where presently National Housing Act loans are not being made 
the same arguments against direct lending are applicable. There is reason to 
hope that the lending institutions will resume their activities in such towns 
and the introduction of direct lending at this time would probably mean that 
there never. would be joint lending in these towns again. I do not think we 
“can look upon direct lending as a temporary expedient which could easily be 
withdrawn at a later date. It is a step which would be difficult to retrace. 

I do not suggest that the choice between present government policy and 
the course suggested by Mr. Noseworthy is an easy one.. Nevertheless, in the 
long run I believe that our present policy will have proven to be prudent, 
especially when viewed in the light of the fact that in many municipalities 
~ over 5,000 population there are now direct loans available for defence workers; 
direct loans for limited-dividend housing as well as operations under section 35 
of the Act. It seems logical, therefore, to limit the government’s direct lending 
to individual home owners in the smaller municipalities where the other sec- 
tions of the Act and other forms of mortgage lending are not so likely to be 
available or taken advantage of. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Winters. 

Now, is it the wish of the committee that we should take up these subjects 
one ata time? If so, Mr. Macnaughton, have you any questions as to section 9; 
which relates to co- operative housing? 


Mr. MacnaucHTon: No, Mr. Chairman, except to thank the minister for 


his statement. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Thatcher is not here. Is there anyone who would like 
to ask any questions on the retail lumbermen’s recommendation? Mr. Fleming, 


_ have you any questions on Fraserview’? 


Mr. FLEMING: I have, Mr. Chairman, but there are some general questions 
I would like to start off with before we come to that and the next one. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Henry, have you any questions on the answer of the 
minister in regard to sections LZ amicoo! s 


Mr. Henry: Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My first question is this: 
I understand that the minister since our meeting last week had a letter from 
and an interview with Mayor Lamport of the city of Toronto, that Mayor 
Lamport has been here, that he had a conference with the minister and that 
later, according to the press reports, the question of assisted housing under 
sections 12 and 35 was discussed, and I would ask the minister to report to the 
committee the results of any interview he may have had with Mayor Lamport. 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think there may be some question 
of propriety in Mr. Henry’s suggestion that I report to the committee because 
I have not consulted Mayor Lamport; but since there has been a considerable 
amount in the public press about it I do not think that he would feel that 
I would be breaching any confidence to say that he did write me after I was 
before the committee the last time stating, in effect, ‘that you may consider 
this as an application for housing under section 35”. He then did visit me in 
my office in Ottawa and spoke in the same vein, without anything being 
definite of course; and that is because of the fact that any application from the 
city of Toronto must come through the provincial government. I told him that 
and he understood it, and he seemed satisfied to pursue that course. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Noseworthy, have you any questions in regard to 
direct loans to municipalities over 5,000? 


Mr. NOSEworTHY: Mr. Chairman, before you leave section 12, is it the 
suggestion of the minister that section 12 is in answer to that? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: ‘Well, as I said in my statement, I would not want 
section 12 as it is-now to stand in the way of genuine re-housing or the sub- 
sequent development in section 35. It may be\that the committee will wish to 
make a recommendation with respect to this point I mentioned or, failing that, 
I would be very glad at the appropriate time—perhaps not this session because 
it is so far advanced, and I do not know of anything that will be held up by 
failure to take action on. this section at this session—but at the appropriate 
time I will be prepared to ask parliament to make the changes to which 
I refer. 


Mr. Henry: Mr. Minister, on this subject may I say that in the course of 
an interview I had in the parliament buildings, Premier Frost himself stated 
that he was very anxious to co-operate with Mayor Lamport of the city of 
Toronto in this matter; and the more I have listened to the presentation made 
before this committee by Mr. Mansur, the more I realize how hard he has 
worked for co-operation between Toronto and Queen’s Park. I am going to 
suggest that this matter be left to the good offices of Mr. Mansur with a view 
to his working with Mayor Lamport and the provincial government and getting 
them together, and I would ask him to go back and continue his efforts, which 
have already been tremendous, to bring this about. 


Hon. Mr. WrntERS: I do not want you to get the impression that has not 
been the case. We have—Mr. Mansur particularly, and myself to a lesser 
extent—made frequent visits to Queen’s Park on the subject of housing, and 
we have been able to help them in a great many ways in formulating their 
approaches to the problem. We are most anxious to co-operate; and I think 
Mr. Mansur said, if I recall it correctly, that there has been no disposition on 
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the part of Queen’s Park not to come to grips with this problem. There are 
a great many difficulties in the way of housing and more difficulties in the way a 
of re-housing; but I can assure honourable members of the committee that there " 
is every intention here to take what reasonable steps are necessary to remove 
what obstacles there are in the way of housing. Bi, 

Mr. MacnaucHuton: I wonder if the same remarks would apply to the : 
province of Quebec. ; 

Hon. Mr. WinTERS: Except that the operation of section 35 has not developed 
to the same stage in the province of Quebec that it has in Ontario. 


Mr. Macnaucuton: Yes, but federally speaking, we are ready to do it. 
Hon. Mr. Winters: Federally speaking, it is available when they are ready 
to use it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Section 31A, Mr. Noseworthy. | 
Mr. NosewortHuy: I am not sure that the government is not fairly adamant . 
in the attitude it takes in regard to lending to municipalities. fi 
Hon. Mr. WINTERS: You mean under section 31A. x 


Mr. NOSEWORTHY: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. WIntERS: We certainly are not adamant in making loans under 
the other sections in 31. : 
Mr. NosewortHy: What I referred to particularly was loans to builders ‘ 
who are building for sale. 


Hon. Mr. WinTERS: Well, as I pointed out there are of course the defence 
housing regulations under which we make direct loans up to 90 per cent, and . 
many of these defence industries are in municipalities over 5,000. There is a 
very good field in itself. Then, section 35 is available in municipalities over 
5,000, that is the public housing section; the limited dividend provisions, are 
available; so there is no indisposition to do those things which are necessary 
to see housing go forward in municipalities over 5,000. 


Mr. NosEwortHy: The point I think is that there is still in some munici- 
palities serviced land available. . 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Yes. 


Mr. NosEwortHy: And to me it seems that is very material. People are 
ready to buy houses. They just can’t get mortgages on them—of that there is 
no question. I know one builder in the vicinity of Toronto who had to return 
deposits amounting to $1,000 each to a large group of prospective home owners 
because he could not get mortgages for this project. Also, I know of a builder ) 
here in Ottawa who has at the present time serviced land available for houses, a 
and that is land he bought from the Department of Veterans Affairs; every con- 
venience is there; and .the whole project is held up because he can’t get a 
mortgage money assistance. . 


Hon. Mr. Winters: Yes, we know several projects like that; but, as I said, 
we do not want to take those steps for a short term increase in the number of 
shorts, to the detriment of the long term housing program and we don’t want 
to drive joint loans off the market. 


Mr. NosewortHy: Don’t you think that if the government were to be a 
little tougher, and a little less considerate of the loan companies, that the very 
action of the government standing ready to make some of these loans would 
stir the loans companies to get back into that field? 


Hon. Mr. WiIntTERS: Well, I pointed out before, there are evidences that the 
loan companies are coming back and we are hopeful that they will re-enter 
these fields. As a matter of fact, I think that Mr. Mansur already informed the 
committee that these loans for the month of May this year are up as compared 
to May of a year ago. The figures ate that during May of a year ago there were: : 
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2,324 joint loans, for 2,646 units, whereas in May of this year there were 2,431 
loans for a total of 3,090 units; and the starts for the months of March and April 
of this year were up as compared to the starts for the same months a year ago. 


Mr. NoOSEworRTHy: Mr. Chairman, in connection with the joint loans we 
discussed the possibility of the government putting a larger share in, stepping 
up their share from 25 per cent to 30 per cent, in order to make more money 
available. I mean, in that way the amount of money the lending companies 
have could be used to provide more housing. 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: There is no doubt about that and that approach has 
been considered, as well as a number of other such possibilities; but throughout 
the past year there have been so many other more attractive opportunities 
available for lending institutions to lend money that I think it is not too far 
wide of the mark to say that many of them are operating in the joint loan field 
because they feel they have some moral responsibility to Canadians in making 
loans through that channel, but they can get more attractive loans elsewhere. 
In these circumstances, it seemed that if we increase our participation it might 
have had the effect not only of disturbing the situation but of driving a 
corresponding amount of lending institution money out of the joint loan field 
with no overall gain; and that is why it has not been done. 

Mr. NoSEwortTHyY: In other words, you doubt whether as a result there will 
be any more mortgage money available? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I do not think the net result would be nearly as great 
as it might appear just from a superficial examination. 


The CHAIRMAN: Were you through, Mr. Noseworthy? I did not think that 
we should interrupt you. 

Mr. NOSEworTHY: Well, my comment there again, is that my own point 
of view is that the government is rather too considerate of the private loan 
companies. 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: We are considerate of all Canadian citizens. 


Mr. NoSEwortTHy: Here, for example. Housing is suffering, through not 
getting lending institution mortgage funds. The government is in a position 
to remedy that, but because of its desire to play ball with the lending institu- 
tions we leave ourselves without houses. 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I do not think that is quite a true presentation; the 
government wants to play ball with everybody—if it is just a matter of playing 
ball, but if we felt that in the long run it would achieve any real good; that 
would be one matter. But we felt that if by doing something just for the short 
term we were going to have Canadians suffer over the long term, then I think 
it is better to take the long term approach and achieve more. 

Mr. NOSEwWorRTHY: Then we would all suffer in the long term. 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: If the provisions of the joint loan are made ineffective 
or discontinued then your position under the joint loan section is going to be 
that Canadians will suffer in the long haul. 

Mr. NosEwortHy: Would not the government be in a position to make 
loans at a very low rate of interest now the same as the insurance companies? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I am not clear as to what the hon. member has in 
mind but I do not think his suggestion would be in the interest of Canadians 
generally. 

Mr. NoOSEwortHy: It would be of benefit to all Canadian citizens. 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I do not think so. 

Mr. JEFFERY: Mr. Chairman, might I have a supplementary question there? 
I take it from your remarks, Mr. Minister, that you are in some degree 
depending on the experience of some of the loan companies as to what is 
effective demand? 
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Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Yes. : 

Mr. JEFFERY: And following the process of the effect of effective demand 
as a part of it, and it is a matter of judgment as to what we may accept, and 
you are paying some attention to that? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: That is right. 

Mr. JEFFERY: There will be some argument as to what effective demand 
there is. I think Mr. Mansur in his answer indicated in some of his figures 
what effective demand was, and we can check them up. 

Hon. Mr. WrinteErRS: The lending institutions, Mr. Noseworthy, know our 
views in this matter, and I think they are very anxious to co-operate to the 
fullest extent they can. Of course, they have to have regard to the policy 
holders too. 

Mr. NosEwortHY: Well, the effect of the general housing fund in Canada 
is not a matter of concern to the lending institutions, it is their job to make a 
profit on their operations. 

Hon. Mr. WintTeERS: They have co-operated very closely with us, I am very 
glad to say, and they have played a very useful role in the field of housing. 
I think we want to keep them in that useful role; anything else would not be 
in the interest of Canadians generally. 

Mr. NosEwortuHy: There is one other question in connection with section 35. 
Has the minister any suggestions as to how relief can be provided for muni- 
cipalities anxious to build rental projects under section 35 who find the cost 
of education and other costs more than they can carry? Is that a purely 
provincial-municipal matter or is there anything the federal government can 
be of assistance on? 

Hon. Mr. Winters: Those are problems within the jurisdiction of munici- 
palities and the provincial governments and I would not want to give the 
impression that I can suggest answers to them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Henry, I interrupted you. 


Mr. Henry: I think I will pass, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Dumas: Mr. Minister, in the case of.a town over 5,000 where the 


lending institution does not want to make any loans at all it is hard to explain 
to the people why Central Mortgage will make a loan under section 9A. It is 
very, very hard. I do not know the answer. Maybe you could give us some 
* explanation in regard to matters like that where the lending institutions will 
not make any loan. Can you explain that? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: You say under section 9A; you meant the limited 
dividend section? 

Mr. Dumas: No, 9A, joint companies. 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Oh, yes, yes. 

Mr. Dumas: Like in Royalton—lending institutions don’t want to go there 
at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you speak up a little louder, Mr. Dumas, so the o 


reporter will get your question? 

Mr. Dumas: I said, it is very hard for us to explain to people living in 
these towns that Central Mortgage don’t want to go there and loan money 
to individuals, but will lend under 9A. 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Well, 9A is the section that is intended to encourage ~ 


primary industries to house people for that purpose. I think that it is a justi- 
fiable field of operation which has not been taken advantage of too much. 
Section 31A provides for loans to home owner, people who want to build on 
land they own. In Quebec, which you are concerned about primarily, there 
is the added difficulty of subsidization of interest rate.. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Now, shall we have general questions to the minister? 
Mr. FLEMING: If I might, I would like to preface these questions. I would 

like to express our appreciation of the minister having come before the com- 

mittee to answer questions concerning matters of government policy. I would 


like to ask first, Mr. Winters, apart from what you said this morning in regard 


to possible revision of section 12 in relation to a re-development project under 
section 35; does the government propose any change in existing legislation or 
regulations or financial provision with respect to housing? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I do not think the committee would expect me to state 
what the government proposals are likely to be. I cannot disclose what the 
government might have in mind by way of legislation, even if I knew. 


Mr. FLEMING: Well, what about the regulations? 


Hon. Mr. WInTERS: No, I do not think that is a question I should deal with. 
Even if there were changes in regulations required it would perhaps be detri- 
mental to the progress of housing if we were to discuss them. I do not think 
it is desirable. 


Mr. FLEMING: Well then, may I ask the minister if, surveying the present 
situation, the government feels—I am not speaking now of government policy 
—that its present legislation is satisfactory and is meeting the purpose for 
which it was designed? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: You are asking me if I think it was satisfactory? 
Mr. FLEMING: If it is. 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: With the exceptions I have noted—referring to the 
incompatability of sections 12 and 35—I think it is meeting the purpose. And 
then, in this case, as I said, I know of no housing that has been held up because 
of the particular features in the Act now. 


Mr. FLEMING: Are you satisfied in general with the way in which the Act 
is being administered and used for those purposes that you have indicated? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I am certainly satisfied with the way the Act is being 
administered. I think that it is being administered very well, and I believe 
members of the committee have gained that impression too. As far as the 
second part of that question goes, as to whether or not it has been taken full 
advantage of, I certainly would like to see more use being made of some 
sections of the Act. 


Mr. FLEMING: Looking at the present rate of construction, particularly the 
rate of construction of houses, particularly in the light of what you have said 
about the reasons that impelled the government to start construction at Fraser- 
view early in 1951, are you satisfied with the present rate of home construction 
in Canada in relation to the need and in relation to our national home buying 
pattern, thinking now of the number of categories—materials having gone up 
substantially and so on— 


Hon. Mr. WrinTERS: I would like to see more housing being started than 
there is at the present time. 


Mr. FLEMING: How in the view of the government can that be done? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Well, if the government were the only operator in the 
field that would be a relatively easy question to answer. I think you gain 
from Mr. Mansur’s evidence here that there are many problems in the field 
that are beyond the scope of the operations of the federal government. I think 
it can be done only if everybody who is concerned with housing at all will 
really come to grips with the problem and show an all out determination to 
do something about it; and I do not mean to imply criticism of anybody by 
that statement because the problems are substantial ones. 


Mr. FLEMING: I think we all agree with that statement, Mr. Minister. 
Looking at the need in the housing field today what in the view of the govern- 
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ment are the areas of principal need? I am speaking not of geographical 
areas but rather as to types of housing projects; such as owner occupied 
housing, defence workers housing, rental housing, low rental housing, and the 
various other kinds that provision is made for: what in the view of the govern- 
ment is the priority of need in the various fields under present conditions? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Well, it would be difficult to assign a priority to any 
of those categories Mr. Fleming mentioned, Mr. Chairman. I think the broad 
approach to the housing problem as I see it is this: that if we build “X” number 
of houses we have added “X”? number of units to our whole housing stock and 
have accommodated “X” number of families. Now, in the long run, these, 
or an equivalent number of houses, get into the hands of the people who need 
them most; our main object is to add to the housing stock of this country. 

Mr. FLEMING: Would it be fair to describe the policy that the government 
is following in that respect as quantitative rather than qualitative? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Well, I think in broad principle the problem has got 
to be quantitative but as you know the Act was written in such a way that 
it can be qualitative as well as quantitative. Section 35 is the public housing 
section—which we have hoped would stress quantity as well as quality of 
houses. 


Mr. FLEMING: I was wondering if there was anything more you could 
tell us for information—I am simply asking for information—as to whether 
the efforts the federal government are making are within the scope of federal 
legislation and the provision of money is directed now to meeting the housing 
problem in its various aspects? 


Hon. Mr. Winters: Mr. Fleming, the National Housing Act is quite a 
long act. It has a great many sections in it. It covers the whole field of 
housing activity. And I think the government is anxious to see that it is 
used by all Canadians who wish to avail themselves of its various provisions. 


Mr. FLEMING: Well, to put it colloquially then, there is no one particular 
aspect of housing that the government feel disposed to push at the moment 
any more vigorously than any other? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: We are disposed to push those sections which are 
likely to produce the most houses at the present time. 


Mr. FLEMING: Which are those? 


Hon. Mr. WinterRS: Well, that depends largely on the area. To meet 


the needs of the people in areas such as—well, without mentioning any, 
I would say areas that are beset by metropolitan problems. I think we ought 
to do as we are doing now, emphasize section 35. If the areas are such that 
each individual family group can contemplate getting their own house, then 
I would say that we should push the joint loan- section. If there are com- 
munities where it is felt by any group of public minded citizens that they 
wish to do something to provide housing for their fellow citizens then I think 
they can take a lesson from the chairman of this committee and do something 
under section 9. There is a variety of sections in the National Housing Act. 
I could go on reciting the various sections, dealing with them under various 
categories in relation to the housing requirement all across the country. 


Mr. FLEMING: I think we apprecate the force of what you have just 
said. I was just wondering in your sizing of the problem according to need 
if you came across some particular aspect of the problem which stands out 
nationally in such a way that the government might say: this is the principal 
need in the housing field and we will attack it most vigorously. I gathered 
from what you have said that the conditions differ so widely that you are 
not prepared to single out any one aspect above all others for vigorous 
attention? 
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Hon. Mr. Winters: That is right. We have ten provinces here which 
vary widely. Prince Edward Island, for instance, has no particular housing 
problem, Ontario has one of considerable magnitude. Then, too, the pattern 
of housing across Canada differs. Quebec has a pattern of housing all its 
own which has been a very good one; the emphasis has been on rental 
housing. In Ontario the emphasis has been more on home ownership. It all 
depends on the temperament of the people, how they live, and the pattern 
that has developed over the years. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Noseworthy would like to get the floor, Mr. Fleming, 
if you don’t mind. 

Mr. NosEwortHy: Mr. Winters, what are the present prospects of making 
wider use of section 35? Are there any immediate prospects of the provincial 
government and the municipalities taking full advantage of section 35? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Yes, I think so, Mr. Noseworthy. It is a new approach 
to housing in this country and it has taken some time for all levels of govern- 
ment concerned to familiarize themselves with the complexity of it. Ontario 
has done most on it, and a lot of it has been in the field land assembly, which 


is the best possible place to start from. Newfoundland has done the best job 


of actually providing houses under that section of the Act, in the public 
housing field. They have done quite well. New Brunswick have done quite 
well with a low rental subsidized project of some 88 units, and I understand 
they are interested in going further. Recently there has been one in 
Saskatchewan, at Moose Jaw. They are interested in a project now in Regina, 
and J have reason to believe that their interests will be broadened. Alberta 
has recently passed legislation to enable them to operate under the section 
and they are interested in a number of projects. British Columbia has shown 
interest from the start and there have been both land assembly projects and 
construction of houses under the present Act. I think interest is broadening. 

Mr. NosEwortHy: Is Newfoundland the only province that is actually 
providing subsidies? 

Hon. Mr. WInTERS: No, New Brunswick is. 

Mr. Nos—EwortHy: New Brunswick is? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Yes. 

Mr. NosewortHy: Are there any prospects of any movement on the part 
of any of the other provinces to do that? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Yes, there are prospects, and there are movements 
under way. 

Mr. NosewortHy: In Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Yes. I think it is safe to say there are prospects of 
movement on foot in Ontario. 

Mr. NosewortuHy: In any particular locality in Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. Winters: I think that perhaps Mr. Mansur has a closer picture 
than I have, and perhaps he would care to comment on that. 


Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, called: 


The WITNESS: I presume that is exclusive of Regent Park. Last summer, 


or take last fall, the Ontario government announced that they were prepared 


to participate in rent reduction where circumstances seemed to be appropriate; 
in other words, the Ontario government stated that they were prepared to build 
rental housing for rental groups which would come within the income provision. 
There are a number of proposals under way. I would guess that we might 
find that subsidized rental housing in motion throughout communities in 
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Ontario before too long a period has elapsed. I would think, Mr. Chairman, | 
there is one thing to be remembered, however, that in some communities there 
is a very deep seated belief that subsidized rental housing is not good for a 
community. I think there has been a general acceptance that low rental housing 
is a way out of one aspect of this problem. I would just like to remind the 
committee, Mr. Chairman, that there are a number of people represented by 
municipal councils who do not share that view, and I believe that a number 
of localities in which you would expect to find subsidized low rental housing will 
not be in-the list because the municipal councils do not think that is the way 
to meet their local housing situation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. FLEMING: Were you through there, Mr. Noseworthy? 


Mr. NosewortHy: Is it not true that the prospective home owner must 
have an income of $3,300 at the present time to purchase the cheapest houses 
that are being built under this joint loan scheme? 

N The WITNESS: Joint housing—that varies as between communities, depend- 
ing on the tax problem. . 

Mr. NosEwortHy: But in metropolitan areas there are still a large number 

of people who do not come in that $3,300 income group? 


The WITNESS: That is correct. 


Mr. NosewortHy: Would you say that subsidized rental housing is a solu- 
tion so far as they are concerned. 

The WITNESS: I would say, Mr. Noseworthy, that subsidized rental housing 
was the only way to put these people into new accommodation. As to whether 
new accommodation should be provided for them or not, I express no views. 

Mr. NosewortHY: That would be a matter of government policy. 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Well, the position of the government in the past I think 
is best expressed by what was said when we had this section 35 before the 
House of Commons where it was fully reviewed. If you refer to the record 
you will see that we faced the problem in that legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN: I know that Mr. Noseworthy has not forgotten the fact 
that we are living in a very trying period, in an inflationary period, and while 
we are there now we can all hope it will not be a permanent period. 

Mr. NosewortHy: I would like the government to adopt some positive point 
of view regarding doing something to solve that difficulty the municipalities 
face in respect to the large number of houses. I do not think it is good enough 
for the government to simply say that it is a matter for provincial-municipal 
solution and let it go at that. 

Hon. Mr. Winters: I think, Mr. Noseworthy our approach to the provinces 
has been pretty positive; we have acquainted them with the fact that we have 
this legislation on the statute books. We contacted all the provincial govern- 
ments throughout the country acquainting them with the provisions of the 
Housing Act, and most of them were quite co-operative in facing up to the 
importance of the problem and what they might be able to do about it. I 
think, also, that the approach was pretty well received. The approach has 
been very direct. 


Mr. NosewortHy: In other words, the federal government is the senior 
partner in this business and it is doing something more than just putting © 
legislation on the statute books? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Yes. 


Mr. NosEwortHy: You are taking some initiative, using some leadership, 
and trying to get these provinces and municipalities to come to grips with 
this problem? 
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Hon. Mr. WrntTeRS: We are doing the best we can, Mr. Noseworthy. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. FLEmiInG: Mr. Winters, what, in the view of the government, is the 
size of the housing problem in Canada? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Would you be a little more specific than that? 


Mr. FLeminc: All right. I would like you to indicate, if you will, the 
views the government take as to the shortage of housing, the extent to which 
this present shortage compares with the shortage that has existed at different 
times in this post-war period. I mean, in the view of the government are we 
making headway on this problem, and how big a problem is it as it stands today? 


Hon. Mr. WrinTeERS: I think there are two broad ways to approach that. 
You can relate the outstanding problem to demand, or you can relate it to 
need. In other words, you can take family formations and say that each 
family should be adequately housed, and then you will have solved the 
problem. Or, you can say that each family group that has an effective demand 
for housing, must be housed, and then the problem will be substantially met. 
If you are looking at it in the former way, the need is substantial. If you are 
looking at it in the latter way, then the outstanding effective demand for 
housing is not so great. 


Mr. FLEMING: What is the view the government takes of it? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: The view the government takes gives consideration 
to both aspects. The Act is drawn up in such a way that the effective demand 
can be met by those people who can afford to take the steps to provide houses 
that it demands. On the other hand, for those who need housing accommoda- 
tion and cannot meet it by their own individual efforts, we have provided 
facilities chiefly through the medium of section 35. 


Mr. FLEMING: Do you regard the housing problem in Canada as one of 


great and serious proportions, or is it a problem that is receding in national 


importance? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I think it has receded in national importance since 
1945. At the time when the veterans were returning, and there was a great 
dislocation in the economy anyhow, and its return to peacetime conditions, 
the problem was greatly accentuated. Those elements of the problem have 
gone largely, although some of it was regenerated by this new defence effort 
which required people to concentrate in defence areas. For that reason 
we formulated this defence housing program which has not been used as 
widely as one might have expected, but which nevertheless had taken the 
edge off the problem in some of the important defence areas. I think it can 
be said that the problem, although certainly an important one nationally— 
nobody would say it is not—is not as critical a problem as it was just after 
the last war. 

Mr. FLEMING: How would you compare it with, say, 1949, before the 
present defence effort became active? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I would say it is about the same. 


Mr. FLEMING: I was going to ask the minister for his comments—and 
I think I know what they will be now: There was a recent statement made 
by Miss Phyllis Burns, Secretary of the Canadian Welfare Council’s Family 
Welfare Division, at a meeting here in Ottawa of the Welfare Council on 
May 14th, in which she said, “A lack of housing has become Canada’s most 
acute social problem affecting family life. More cases of family quarrelling, 
desertions and juvenile delinquency have been traced to the housing scarcity 
than to any other cause. Her estimate was based on field reports by Cana- 
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dian welfare agencies. The housing problem already has been brought to 
the attention of the federal government, but so far little has been done 
about it.” 

Now, I am not asking you to comment on the conclusion she has drawn 
there in the last sentence, but I am trying to get it as close as I can—and 
probably you have nothing to add to your previous answer—as to the govern- 
ment’s estimate of the size and urgency of the problem as it exists today. 

Hon. Mr. WiInTERS: I must say I have never attached a great deal of weight 
to these blown-up figures of housing need in this country. I have seen them 
range all the way from a couple of hundred thousand up to an astronomical 
figure. I think it is much more realistic to relate starts to effective demand, 
and effective demand in this country today is not nearly as pressing as it 
was at the end of 1945. 

Mr. FLEMING: When you say “effective demand’, I take it you are 
referring largely to the special discussion earlier this morning, that effective 
demand is interpreted by the lending institutions, which naturally is a demand 
on the part of those who can afford to build houses under Part I of the 
National Housing Act. Is not there a little broader interpretation to be given 
the demand in addition to that so-called “effective demand”? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I do not want to quibble on words. I think that the 
essential difference in the two philosophical points of view can be summed up 
with the words “need” on one hand and “demand” on the other. As far as 
I am concerned the government’s legislation has been drafted having in mind 
both aspects of the problem. The facilities are there for people who feel 
there is the genuine need to house others who cannot provide accommodation 
on their own initiative and also there are provisions in the Act, and outside 
the Act through other fields, for people who wish to provide their own houses. 


Mr. JEFFERY: Mr. Chairman, I have a question which I think would fit in 
here. Is it the aim of the government to provide a new house to everybody, or 
is it to provide housing of adequate grade including the old housing for every- 
body? 

Hon. Mr. Winters: I think the best answer to that is that if we keep in 
mind that the government is just representing the people of Canada, and then 
ask yourselves if the citizens of Canada want to provide a new house for every- 
body who needs one. 


Mr. Henry: Is it not a fact the housing problem in Canada still is only 
second to national defence? : 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Well, the government attaches a weight and importance 
to it which means that we emphasize it—we have said so—second only to the 
defence construction program. 

The CHarrRMaAN: It is now twelve fifteen and the minister would like, if 
this committee could to clear the votes so as to get them back to the House. 

Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that is an urgent matter. 

The CHAIRMAN: I thought perhaps you were almost through on the general 
questioning. 

Mr. FLEMING: No, I have a few more. As far as those are concerned, I 
thought it would be better to take those up at another meeting. 

Mr. Winters, I am not suggesting for a moment that the views expressed 
at a recent meeting of mayors and reeves in Ottawa last week is uniform by 
any means, but you no doubt have followed the discussions at that conference 
in regard to what were viewed as the shortcomings in the present legislation 
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and administration of them. It has been summarized in one newspaper ‘this 
way, and I am reading from the Globe and Mail of May 31 reporting on the 
discussions of the meeting of mayors and reeves: 


If the acute housing shortage is to be overcome, the federal govern- 
ment will have to be more practical in its National Housing Act regula- 
tions, Ontario mayors and reeves decided here today. Calling for less 
stringent regulations, the municipal heads in convention here bluntly 
told Ottawa authorities to be more realistic. Instead of trying to pro- 
mote homes of a Utopian nature, the government should be granting 
assistance to people of low incomes who want a place to live without 
any of the frills. 


Then there is a statement from Mayor Lloyd Jackson of Hamilton in which 


~ he says: 


The tendency of the N.H.A. is to set standards too high. Families 
with five and six children are forced to live in revolting conditions 
because they can’t possibly meet the high down payments to buy or pay 
the high rents required for the type of housing insisted upon by the 
N.H.A. 


Then, Mayor Wilfrid Spooner of Timmins suggests: 


The N.H.A. should be amended to permit the building of homes with 
a minimum of four rooms, semi-finished, without basement or central 
heating. The government hadn’t hesitated to build this type of housing 
during wartime and it served the purpose, if it wasn’t permitted under 
N.H.A. 


Mayor Jackson of Hamilton is quoted again as saying: 


We should be able to provide simple, convenient, sanitary homes at 
a price people can afford. 


and so on. 


I am sure the minister is familiar with those. I wonder if the minister 
would care to make any comment on criticisms of that kind of the present 
legislation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you suggesting N.H.A. standards should be lowered? 
Mr. FLEMING: No, I am suggesting these are statements that have been 


_ made by some of the mayors, and I would like to get the minister’s answer too. 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Well, I might comment on that— 


Mr. FLEMING: If I may say, bearing in mind, as the minister has said earlier, 
it is going to require effective co-operation on the part of all levels of the 
government to lick this problem. 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: One of the tasks assigned to Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation by parliament was the responsibility for doing something 
about the standard of housing in Canada. I think in the over-all—in retrospect, 
all mayors and reeves would feel that the standard of housing sponsored by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation has progressed in the right direction. 
It is a fact that the general class of housing has improved. I think it would be 
a mistake for a government agency, operating with the taxpayers’ money, to 
lower the standard of housing to the point where houses built under its terms: 
would not be a credit either to the municipalities or the people living in them. 
That does not mean to say a small house does not do credit to the municipality 
or the people who live in it. In general, the kind of houses Central Mortgage 
are trying to sponsor are the kind that, in the long term, will stand up as 
being the type of house which is a credit to municipalities, rather than the 
reverse. 
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Mr. FLEminG: I gather your view is that the criticisms I read were not 
justified in the long term, and that there is no change of policy contemplated in 
this regard? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Well, as I say, I make my usual reservations about 
saying what might or might not be government policy and I don’t want to say — 
the mayors are not speaking in a very sincere and honest way. I know the 
difficulties they are up against in trying to house their people under present 
day conditions, but I think the procedure followed and the pattern being 
developed by Central Mortgage is the right one. 


Mr. HELLYER: Some of the municipal building codes are not too realistic. 


Mr. NosewortHy: Were not some of the municipalities very reluctant in 
the war years to take on the type of houses these people want? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: There is a very good example, as I understand, and 
Mr. Mansur will give you the details if you wish in Peterborough at the 
present time. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think I heard Mr. Fleming make cumments of that 
nature too. 


Mr. FLEMING: In Toronto during the war I was a member of the council 
and the feeling was that wartime housing units located in certain areas where 
they were being located were having the effect of lowering, rather than raising, 
the standard in the area. 


Mr. NosEwortTHy: Those were the very type of house these mayors are 
now recommending. 


Mr. FLEMING: Well, some of them were. It was only one aspect of the 
criticism. The other—and this is the thing I was particularly anxious the 
minister should comment on—was the general or broad criticism that in the 
administration of the National Housing Act there has been apparently a too 
rigorous insistence on standards and lack of realism. 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I don’t think that is true. 
Mr. MacnaucHToN: They would not be passing the buck, would they? 
Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Who do you mean by “they’’? : 


Mr. FLemiInc: Again having regard to what you said a while ago about 
the reasons which led the federal government to curtail housing construction 
early in 1951, may I ask if it is the view of the government today that condi- 
tions are such that the country can devote more of its productive and financial 
resources to the building of houses than it is doing at the moment without giving 
rise to more inflation? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I think the same pressures are not with us today to 
the same extent as they were a year ago. Mr. Mansur’s study indicates that 
materials are in pretty adequate supply. On the financial side of it I would 
think that more houses could be built without upsetting the financial picture 
too badly; that would mean that money going into some other forms of con- 
struction now would have to be rediverted to houses. 


Mr. NoSEwortTHY: Would the minister agree that somewhere in the realm 
of 100,000 a year is needed to catch up with the backlog and meet the housing 
situation? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: We would like to see houses, being provided at the 
present time of 100,000 a year, but there are a great many circumstances which 
prevent Canadians from doing that. 

Mr. NOSEworTHY: Would you say that is a desirable objective? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I would say so. 
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Mr. FLEMING: Coming back to my point which concerns a slightly differ- 
ent aspect of the problem, is it the.view of the government that 100,000 houses 
could be built annually in Canada under present conditions without giving rise 
to conditions of more inflation? 


Hon. Mr. WinTERS: No. I think under present conditions it would certainly 
create a considerable amount of inflationary pressure. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you prepared to indicate just where the government 
thinks the breaking point would come? In other words, up to what number 
can we hope to construct houses in Canada per year without giving rise to 
more inflation or intensifying these inflationary pressures? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: That, of course, is a pretty difficult question to answer. 
I don’t know exactly how many houses we will build this year. It appears 
to be more buoyant now than the indications were a few months ago. What 
is your estimate on that, Mr. Mansur? 


Mr. Mansur: I think that the completions will be something of the 
order of 73,000, and the starts will be of the order of 55,000 to 60,000, notwith- 
standing the fact that the March and April starts would indicate a rather 
larger number of starts than the 55,000 or 60,000 figure I suggest. 


Mr. NosrtwortHy: Is it consideration of inflationary pressures that is 
keeping the number of starts down to 55,000 or 60,000? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Not with the government. 


Mr. FLEMING: Well, with that information, is the minister prepared to 
indicate just where he thinks the breaking point comes as to the amount of 
construction that could be carried on without intensifying inflationary 
pressures? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I think Mr. Fleming’s guess is as good as mine, but 
if you take the 60,000 Mr. Mansur has just mentioned as the likely number 
of starts this year, I think you can probably add another 10,000 to that without 
damaging the inflationary picture too much. I think if you try to go much 
beyond that you would create quite a serious inflationary problem. 


Mr. FLEMING: I well recall the importance the government attached to. 
the dangers of inflation when they made certain changes in policy early in 1951 
in respect to house construction. 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Our fear then was more that there would be many 
houses started that could not be completed, and we didn’t want to see many 
Canadians going without roofs over their heads in the form of unfinished 
houses. 

Mr. FLEMING: There was also the question of productive capacity and 
inflationary pressures. I think that is a fair statement— 


The CHAIRMAN: And availability of material? 


Mr. FLEMING: Well, I was including that in the first point, that of pro- 
ductive capacity. Is it the intention in government policy to consider either 
of those factors, or is it the government’s opinion that the point has been 
reached now where regard can be set aside of factors of that kind in Shaping 
our housing efforts? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I don’t think you can set aside the regard, but at the 
present day they are not factors in the government’s approach to the housing 
problem. 

Mr. FLEMING: Do you mind turning your thoughts back now to the condi- 
tion in February 1951 when the government abandoned the 1/6th additional loan 
that had been introduced in the fall of 1949. You are aware of the precipitate 
drop in the housing starts after that decision. 
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Hon. Mr. Winters: No, there was no precipitate drop in starts after that 
decision. There was a substantial drop in starts before that decision was taken. 
The drop came before. . 

Mr. FLEMING: I think you will agree there was a precipitate drop . 
continued, let us say, after that decision? 

Hon. Mr. Winters: The drop continued after that decision, but I don’t 
think there was any sharp break in the trend at the time the decision was 
made. ; 

Mr. FLEMING: I suppose the figures will speak for themselves, but I thought 
I recalled a very precipitate drop in the summer compared with the previous 
year. 

Hon. Mr. WintTERsS: If there was it was more by force of other circum- 
stances. The supply of mortgage money just about dried up at that time. 

Mr. FLEMING: Is the government proposing to restore that provision, or 
is it going to stand simply on the changes introduced last fall in regard to 
defence workers’ houses? 

Hon. Mr. WinTERS: We have substantially restored the provision in a 
manner that permits of better administration by changing the approach to the 
manner in which the loan is granted and making it 80 per cent of the agreed 
sales price of the house. That restores the situation to just about what it was 
with the 1/6th. 

Mr. FLEMING: You have no intention of going back and putting that 1949 
amendment of section 4 into operation again? 

Hon. Mr. Winters: Mr. Chairman, that is one of those things about which 
I could say, “that is a matter of government policy and it will be announced 
in due course”’. . 

Mr. HELLYER: The statement was just made that the new regulations in 
effect restored the position, or substantially the position that was in existence 
prior to February 1951 and I wonder if the minister has the figures with him | 
as to the proportion of the total loan that is put up by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation now as compared to the previous February. 

Hon. Mr. Winters: I think Mr. Mansur could give you the figures on that. 

Mr. Mansur: When the 1/6th technique was being operated, the Central 
Mortgage share of the loan was approximately 36 per cent. Under the present 
arrangement it is 25 per cent. 

Mr. HELLYER: Then, in effect, the situation has been substantially restored 
as far as an individual loan is concerned with the exception of one-half of 
1 per cent in the interest rate, but there is still a discrepancy of 11 per cent 
as far as the share of the financial responsibility is concerned, and would 
you say that in 1950 the fact that the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion share was 36 per cent tended to drive the insurance companies from 
the joint loan field? 

Hon. Mr. Winters: I don’t think it did. Then conditions were quite 
different, and they were happy in those early stages to lend through the 
facilities of the joint loan section, but with more attractive investment 
opportunities presenting themselves elsewhere, the position changed. 


Mr. HELLYER: Don’t you think it would be reasonable to assume that if 
the government’s share were now restored to approximately that same level 
they would still, through those moral obligations they have accepted, put 
approximately the same amount of money into the stream, and the additional 
source would allow that to be spread out further to a greater number of 
units? 
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Hon. Mr. WINTERS: We have done a considerable amount of thinking 
about that, as you can quite well imagine, and we have not come to that 
conclusion. 


Mr. HELLYER: It seems that the extra 10,000 units that we are talking 
about require an additional $100 million from somewhere, and that that extra 
share might just about make up the difference in making possible an extra 
10,000 starts. 


Hon. Mr. Winters: If it worked that way. Would you like to comment 
on that, Mr. Mansur? 


Mr. Mansur: Only one thing, and that is this: The lending institutions 
are of mixed minds on that subject. In some degree they prefer to have 
Central Mortgage in for a 36 per cent share. On the other hand some companies 
have preferences for the 25 per cent share, because it leaves a larger propor- 
tion of the loan against which they may apply their expenses and thereby 
tends to reduce their expense ratio. In other words, their expense ratio will 
be lower where for a like amount of money they are participating in 64 as 
against 75 loans, if I make myself clear. 


Mr. HELLYER: Their expense ratio is lower, and proportionate risk higher? 


Mr. Mansur: Yes. So they are of mixed minds as to which they like 
the better of the two. i 


Mr. NoSEwortTHy: The minister, in his reply to me earlier on this, said 
the lending institutions are staying in the field because of a sense of moral 
responsibility, and he was afraid by increasing the government’s share that 
sense of moral responsibility might become diminished. I think that was the 
minister’s position. 

Hon. Mr. WInTERS: I would not want to say they have varying degrees 
of moral responsibility, but I do say that at the same time they are pretty 
practical men or they would not be in the business they are, and with more 
attractive investment opportunities offering elsewhere, you can imagine what 
you might do, Mr. Noseworthy, if faced with the same decision. 

Mr. NosEwortHy: The argument on the other side is, if that holds true, 
that they are practical and looking for returns, what leads you to think they 
will continue to put their money into mortgages under Central Mortgage and 
Housing? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: They have got quite a stake in mortgages in this 
country. They have got their organizations set up, and they seem to be ready 
and willing to do what they can as far as they feel it is in the interests of 
their policyholders to help solve the housing problem and help Canadians 
get houses. 


Mr. NosewortHy: Are you not being unfair in suggesting that if the 
government takes more responsibility these companies would take less? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I will leave it to the committee to judge. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think there is a little feature of effective demand 
included in that. 
Mr. JEFFERY: Is this the last appearance the minister will make before us? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I will be available when the committee wants me. 


Mr. JEFFERY: I have one general question I would like to ask. From some 
figures Mr. Mansur supplied earlier, I think I am correct in saying that the 
housing construction in this country—and if I am wrong I should be corrected 
—has kept pace within 17,000 units, in round figures, with the net increase in 
family formation. I am wondering if you have any figures or could tell us 
how this country stands compared to other countries, having those figures in 
mind. 
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Hon. Mr. Winters: I don’t have any figures before me this morning. 

Mr. JEFFERY: I am talking about since 1945. 

Hon. Mr. Winters: I think that Canada’s effort in the field of housing has 
been at least as good as any other country for which we have figures. If you 
take it on a per capita basis, or on a gross national product basis, or on income 
basis, or on any other basis which is normally considered to be a yardstick, 
I think our effort is as good or better as that of any other country. For 
example, in the United States this year they set a target of 600,000 units. That 
may have been revised, but that was the target they set. If you consider our 
population to be about one-twelfth—and the disparity is even greater if you 
consider it in terms of gross national product—then we would aim at some- 
thing like 50,000 units. Well, we will build substantially more than that in 
this country this year. | 


Mr. Henry: Have the lending institutions ever said that they have found 
it inexpedient to sell bonds and take on N.H.A. mortgages because of the bonds 
selling at a discount? 


Mr. Mansur: Mr. Chairman, earlier in my testimony I think I expressed 
the opinion that apart from two or three companies the reduction in bond 
account had reached a point where it was not likely that the companies within 
their ideas of prudent management would wish to take it further. I believe 
that there will probably be more enthusiasm for_selling Dominion of Canada’s 
at 105 than at 95. I would also make the other comment, Mr. Chairman, that 
the position is none too clear in respect to the trust and loan companies; I refer 
to the trust companies in the mortgage business. They have, as you know, a 
fairly substantial liquid position in Dominion of Canada’s. Whether they are 
as anxious to increase mortgage account on expensive bond account with prices 
of Dominion of Canada’s at 95 as against 105 three or four years ago, I would 
guess the answer is that they are not as enthusiastic. So I do believe the point 
raised is a very valid one and is certainly not conducive to a switch from bond 
to mortgage account at the present time. 


Mr. Henry: Have you any monetary measure to suggest it might help by 
way of assistance to the— 


Mr. Mansur: I was employed in the Bank of Canada for six and a half 
years but certainly not for my capacity as a central banker. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Cannon: Is it not a fact that lending institutions also have to take into 
consideration the percentage of their assets that they can invest in investments 
that are not easily liquidated, such as mortgages. They have to keep a certain 
investment in investments which are easily liquidated? 


Mr. Mansur: Yes, that is particularly true in the case of trust companies: 
who have liabilities in the form demand deposits and short term debentures. 
However, the position in life companies may be different, in that if a life 
company continues to grow—and there has not been a time in my lifetime 
when they have not continued to grow—their assets are always increasing and 
their necessity for net liquidity is very much less than the other type of 
company. 

Mr. JEFFERY: But would it not be true to say this: As compared to prior 
to N.H.A. their liquid position for mortgages would be approximately five years, 
whereas for all practical purposes under the N.H.A. the liquid position is. 
20 years? 

Mr. Hunter: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that is not quite fair. Even a five 
year mortgage is not usually paid off. 


Mr. Mansur: We all recall the years 1930-35 when the maturity date of 
five year mortgages had very little relationship to liquidity. 
} 
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Mr. MACNAUGHTON: The moratorium years. 

Mr. JEFFERY: Except they have the moral tie-up under the N.H.A. 

Mr. MANsuR: Yes, but I think the tie-up under N.H.A. is more in respect 
to interest rates than it is to liquidity, and that is the reason why companies 
who borrow short are rather reluctant to lend long. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, isn’t it true that all this has already been 
gone over in this committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and I don’t think it is fair to take the time of the 
committee, and I think the committee are cheating themselves. 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes, but I would like to make this one further observation. 
Isn’t it true that it was also pointed out that the proceeds of the current income 
of the lending institutions is such that without this additional source of funds 
which was previously available from selling bonds that they cannot and should 
not be expected to put sufficient funds into the mortgage stream to maintain 
the number of starts which have been experienced in the last five years; that 
there just is not that type of money available from that source, and con- 
sequently some new source has to be found to augment it? Is not that pretty 
well a summary of what was brought out, Mr. Mansur? 

Mr. Mansur: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think it was. I think my statement 
on availability of mortgage funds indicated a gap of mortgage financing as 
against continuance of a program of 100,000 units a year at present prices. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. FLeEmMinG: Mr. Winters, when you said earlier about the policy of the 
government being to make effective use of the provisions of the National 
Housing Act, I take it you were making an exception of. those provisions in 
section 4 which relates to the 1/6th additional loan. 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: We have restored the position in another way, which, 
in effect, meets the terms of that section to which you refer. 

Mr. FLEMING: Well, you are speaking now of regulations in regard to 
defence workers’ homes? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: No, not defence workers’ homes, but the 80 per cent 
related to the agreed sales price. 


Mr. FLEMING: That is your answer on that? 
Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING: On defence workers’ homes you recall a point has been 
raised before about the regulations, the one requiring that the house be located 
not more than fifteen minutes time by ordinary transportation from his place 
of work; have you considered that situation in the light of experience to see 
how that is working out, particularly in the metropolitan areas where the 
factory may be miles and miles from the only place where that type of con- 
struction can be built today? 


Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Yes. I think it is working out all right. I think one 
of the striking features of the defence worker program is the fact—to my 
knowledge, unless it has changed recently, and Mr. Mansur can say whether 
that is the case—that there has been no application for a defence worker’s 
loan to an individual prospective home owner. They were all built on the 
project basis by builders. 

Mr. FLEMING: Isn’t there some need for change in at least that one regu- 
lation in regard to defence workers? 

Hon. Mr. Winters: I quoted that to illustrate that it seems to be working 
all right as it is. 


Mr. Fireminc: Well, we will leave it at that. A word now about interest 
rates: I am not going to go back over the ground we have covered in the 
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House last spring, but are interest rates in the view of the government a factor 
now in the rate of construction—the extent to which the rate of construction is 
not measuring up to our full production capacity in Canada? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Would you amplify that as to whether you mean 
too high or too low. 

Mr. FLEMING: I am just asking you the facts, that the view expressed by 
the government last year, implemented by legislation, was at that time they 
were too low. What is the view of the government today as to the effect 
that the existing interest rates are having in relation to the total national 
housing building capacity? 

‘The CHAIRMAN: Does your question relate to the money for mortgage 
investment, or does it relate to the consumer demand for houses? . 

Mr. Fteminc: Either one. The minister can put it on either ground, and 
deal with it separately, as he wishes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the question should be clarified. 

Mr. FLEMING: Well, the minister heard the question. 

Hon. Mr. Winters: From the standpoint of the mortgage lender the 
interest rate is too low. 

Mr. FLEMING: Still? 

Hon. Mr. Winters: Yes. From the standpoint of the person who has to 
service his debt the interest rate, of course, is too high. 

Mr. FLEMING: I suppose that is always the case. 

Hon. Mr. Winters: That is always the case no matter what the interest 
rate is, and it is a matter of deciding when you are in the middle of those two 
extremes. 

Mr. FLEMING: What is the view of the government as to the point we have 
reached now? . 

Hon. Mr. WIntERS: The point of view of the government is that the 
present interest rate is satisfactory. 

Mr. NosewortHy: I have just one more question. The minister has 
admitted that 100,000 houses a year would be a desirable objective. Mr. 
Mansur has told us that to build 100,000 houses a year we are going to need new 
sources of mortgage funds. The minister tells us that if the government puts 
more money into the mortgage pool it will only result in the companies with- 
drawing theirs. So, what is the answer to that problem. 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Well, one big answer to the problem is that the facili- 
ties provided by the government account for less than half of all the houses 
started in Canada, and there is a great deal of mortgage money and other forms 
of financing provided outside the channels of the National Housing Act. 
Another answer to it is that the supply of mortgage money seems now to-be 
improving and we are hopeful that it will continue to improve. Another 
answer to it is that we are watching it very closely to see what the situation is, 
to see how it develops, and to see what action, if any, must be taken in the 
light of developments. 

Mr. NosEwortHy: The net result will probably be that we won’t get houses. 

Hon. Mr. WinTeERS: The net result is that we are not doing too badly 
right now. 

Mr. FLemiInc: Mr. Winters, we had a statement from Mr. Mansur that up 
to the moment it has not been the policy of the government to approve the 
sale of houses built for tenant occupancy in the years 1948 and 1949? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: For veterans? 


_—_— 
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Mr. FLEMING: Yes. May I ask what the basis of that policy is, and if it is 
going to be continued? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: The basis of the present policy is that those houses 
were built under the authority of a vote by parliament and in accordance with 
the wishes of parliament to provide rental accommodation for veterans, and at 
the present time with a certain amount of fluidity in the situation, especially as 
it respects veterans of the Korean war and the European situation, it seems 
to me pretty good policy to have some rental housing; particularly these more 
recent projects which are either just completed or still in the process of being 
built as rental projects. 

Mr. FLEMING: Do you think the considerations which led the government 
to adopt a policy of selling to occupants the houses built prior to this 1948-49 
group do not apply to those built in this period? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Well, the same considerations are there, but in arriv-. 
ing at any decisions there are always a great many factors, and the factors in 
favour of keeping that vintage of house available for rental to veterans seems 
to be dominant enough to have that decision made. 

Mr. FLEMING: Just a word about Fraserview: Now that the houses are 
being constructed which would have been constructed if the government had 
decided at the beginning of 1951 not to stop construction, does the minister 
not think it would have been very much better to have let construction proceed 
at that time? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: No. 

Mr. FLEMING: Well, I would not expect the minister to admit the govern- 
ment had made a mistake. I would not be so facetious as that. 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I would admit a mistake if it were a mistake. I have 
intimated in my statement this morning that there are things which might 
have been done differently, but I don’t think there was a mistake made on that. 

Mr. FLEMING: If you were faced with that same situation today under the 
same circumstances, and knowing what has happened since, you would still 
stop construction as of the beginning of 1951? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: Yes, I think it would have been a mistake to put that 
size project into construction in the conditions prevailing in Vancouver at that 
time, especially with prices as they were then on that high level related to the 
cost of the building index which indicated very clearly there were great infla- 
tionary pressures active in Vancouver at that time. 

Mr. FLeminc: A word about section 35: I think all members have followed 
with a great deal of interest what was said this morning about the possible 
revision of section 12 to tie in with section 35. What is the view of the govern- 
ment in regard to the use of section 35 as applied to redevelopment at all stages, 
commencing with the acquisition and clearing of the land? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: The view of the government is that it is not such a 
good deal as if you take section 12, because section 12 is based on outright 
grants, and once the land is cleared you start without that capital cost against 
the project. 

Mr. FLEMING: I take it you have indicated the government is willing to 
sponsor amendments to section 12 to make its more favourable terms available 
in redevelopment projects with a view to giving further encouragement to the 
undertaking of these redevelopment projects. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you not think the minister has gone sie as far as he 
should be called upon to go in forecasting government policy? 

Mr. FLEMING: I think the minister is able to take care of himself. 
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The CHAIRMAN: No, I think there is a point we finally reach where it is 
not fair to put that question. 

Mr. FLEMING: There were some questions put to the minister at the outset 
which he was not willing to answer—and this may be one also—but I think 
the minister should have the opportunity of answering the question. 

Hon. Mr. Winters: I would have simply said to that that I cannot very 
well add to what I said in my earlier remarks, which I think were a pretty clear 
indication of my attitude towards the two sections as they stand now, and [ 
suggest that if the committee wishes to make any recommendations with respect 
to them I would be glad to have them. 

Mr. MacnaucutTon: Mr. Chairman, we are not paid for overtime. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we through with the minister? He cannot be here on 
Tuesday, and time is getting on. Shall we sit for a few minutes longer? Well, 
as long as I see a quorum we will sit. 

Mr. FLEMING: I have one further question about section 35: In view of 
the difficulties and costs of land acquisition, and assembly and clearing for 
redevelopment projects, particularly in large urban areas, isn’t it apparent 
that section 35 is not adequate today to meet the needs of a situation of that 
kind? 

Hon. Mr. WinteERS: No, I don’t think that is apparent. 

Mr. FLEMING: You don’t go that far? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: No. 

Mr. FLEMING: Is it policy on the part of the federal government in any 
respect to enlarge the area of federal responsibility in respect of housing? 

Hon. Mr. Winters: Perhaps you will read the British North America Act 
again. 

Mr. FLEMING: Well, what is the policy of the government in regard to 
enlarging the federal sphere of responsibility in regard to meeting the problem 
of our housing in Canada? ; 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Does it require enlarging? I don’t think, Mr. Chairman, it 
requires enlarging. We should set some premise that it requires enlarging. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, this being the last question I think we might have 
an answer. ; 

Mr. CRESTOHL: We should set a premise first of all that it requires enlarging 
and then, if it does, ask the minister does the government plan to enlarge it? 

Hon. Mr. WINTERS: I was going to ask a counter question as to whether or 
not Mr. Fleming does not think we have gone pretty far already by way of 
enabling Canadian citizens to do something to provide housing, that being 
in the field that is normally assigned to provincial governments by the British 
North America Act? 

Mr. FLEMING: You have come along in certain respects by stages, and I 
think there have been those in the House who have done something in this 
respect and have correctly expressed the view that the conditions that have 
faced this country are largely the creation of federal policy, and in the second 
place can only be effectively coped with by federal action. Now, you have come 
along in different stages towards the assumption of a greater degree of federal 
responsibility, not in every year, but we will say by stages in this post war 
period. My question is, in sizing up the present situation, taking account of the 
fact you have come as far as you have, surveying the whole national picture, 
is it the policy of the government to assume any greater proportion or share of 
the responsibility in meeting housing conditions than it assumes at the present 
time. 
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Hon. Mr. WINTERS: If and when such policy decision is taken it will be 
announced. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we take up again at 4 o’clock this afternoon, gentle- 
men? 

Mr. FLEMING: No, I submit not. The minister is going to be in the House 
on his estimates this afternoon, and these will have to be carefully considered. 
There is a meeting of another committee at four o’clock this afternoon, and, 
in any event, the best reason I know of why those estimates should not be 
rushed now and reported back to the House is that there is going to be a 
debate on housing whenever these estimates come into the House. We had 
some intimation of that from a couple of members the other day when the 
minister’s estimates were up, and I would suggest this committee ought to 
make a report on its full review of the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration and get that to the House along with its report on these items, so 
that when the debate arises it will be a debate that can be carried on with 
full knowledge of the very useful and extensive inquiry that has been carried 
on in the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand the reason these votes were referred to 
the committee was so that the committee could question Mr. Mansur direct 
in regard to these votes, and to facilitate the passing of the votes by the House. 
Those estimates are now before the House that is why I thought it was wise 
to get them back to the House as quickly as possible. If I am wrong, put me 
right. . 

Mr. FLEMING: I would submit we would be losing time in the end by 
rushing them back. The minister is going to have his estimates on the floor 
this afternoon. These are not coming back in time to be dealt with his 
other estimates today, and the position in the House is that there is going to 
be a discussion on housing anyway, and here is this committee which has 
spent some time on a very useful review of the whole housing situation. 

The CHAIRMAN: I agree we should have our general report— 


Mr. FLEMING: —report back to the House before these estimates are dealt 
with in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Well, are we not practically at the end of our 
inquiry on the report? 

Mr. FLEMING: I thought there was one more meeting with Mr. Mansur? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING: And then you have a report on these other people. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is what I hoped we could do this afternoon, 
and then we would finish with Mr. Mansur this afternoon, and our agenda 
committee would meet tomorrow morning and consider the replies which I 
have had. I don’t want to rush the matter, but it is the sixth of June already. 

Mr. FLEMING: There is willingness on the part of the committee to expedite 
the work, but I have another meeting to go to this afternoon, one which I 
should attend. We have had one meeting of this committee today. 

The CHAIRMAN: The only meetings of committees that I have for this 
afternoon are External Affairs— 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes, that is the one. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, it has always been the policy of this committee to 
try and meet the convenience of members. 


Mr. HuNTER: I think the time and convenience of every member here 
should not be adjusted to Mr. Fleming’s convenience. 
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Mr. FLEMING: It is not a question of my convenience at all. You know 
I have never tried to bring the question of my convenience before the com- 
mittee. I cannot be here this afternoon, and I suppose other members cannot 
be here, either, at this meeting called on only three hours’ notice. 

The CHAIRMAN: How would it be if we tried to set aside all our engage- 
ments for Tuesday morning and we will sit Tuesday afternoon if we have to. 


Agreed. 
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OTTAWA, 1952 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TuESDAY, June 10, 1952. 
The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce begs leave to present 
the following as its 


FIFTH REPORT 


Your Committee has considered the following items of the Estimates for 
the year ending March 31, 1953, referred to it on May 29, 1952, and recom- 
mends their approval, namely: 


Vote 420—Emergency Shelter Administration; 


Vote 421—To provide for the expenses ‘incurred by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, in constructing and supervising construction of married 
quarters, schools and related services on behalf of the Department of National 
Defence; . 


Vote 557—To provide for advances to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for the purpose of subsection one of section 34 of the National 
Housing Act, 1944, in respect of housing projects for veterans, housing projects 
at Deep River, Ontario, for sale to Atomic Energy of Canada, Limited, and 
housing projects at Gander, Newfoundland, for sale or rental. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


HUGHES CLEAVER, 
Chairman. 


OF ae 
a Pe a 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


. TUESDAY, June 10, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Ashbourne, Balcom, Crestohl, Fleming, 
Fraser, Fulford, Gingras, Gour (Russell), Macnaughton, Noseworthy, Riley, 
Sinclair, Thatcher, Ward, Welbourn. 


In attendance: Mr. D. B. Mansur, President, and Mr. J. D. Ritchie, Execu- 
tive Assistant, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


The Committee considered votes Nos. 420, 421 and 557 of the Main Esti- 
mates 1952-53, referred to the Committee on Thursday, May 29, 1952, and the 
Witness questioned thereon. 


The said votes were adopted. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Annual Report and Financial 
Statements of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and the Witness 
further questioned thereon. 


The Annual Report and Financial Statements were adopted. 


_ At 12.45 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 
o'clock a.m., Thursday, June 12, 1952. 


R. J. GRATRIX, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


May 10, 1952. 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


Mr. D. B. Mansur, President, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, called: 


The CHAIRMAN: Vote 420, emergency shelter administration. 


Mr. FLEMING: Anything to finish up first, Mr. Chairman, before we 
commence? 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, at an earlier meeting I was asked whether 
I would put some figures on the record in respect to the decrease in the staff 
directly engaged on the rental housing program in relation to the reduction 
which has taken place in our rental housing account. 

In the year 1950 our rental housing account decreased by 2,692 units or 
6:5 per cent. In the same period our staff engaged on the rental housing 
operation was reduced by 5:2 per cent. In 1951 the reduction in our rental 
housing account was 35:9 per cent and the reduction in our staff directly 
engaged on rental housing operation was 29:4 per cent. 

These figures are not .in direct correlation one with the other, but do reflect 
a lag that takes place in that when the project reduces in size, we still have 
to retain our administrator whether the project is 500 or 200 units. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any questions on the answer which Mr. Mansur has 
tabled? 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Does that complete everything outstanding?—A. Mr. Chairman, I know 
of nothing else outstanding on the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: Vote 420, emergency shelter adininistration=een, 000 
last year, $250,000—a reduction of $150,000. 


Mr. FRASER: Why the reduction? 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Is there a general statement that Mr. Mansur could make on the item? 
I was going to ask for a breakdown giving details, as page 471 does not really 
give any details at all and simply reads: 


To provide for administration costs and operating deficits in con- 
nection with emergency shelter projects operated by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, to also provide for outstanding commitments 
on account of emergency shelter projects and to meet restoration costs 
in connection with closing out emergency shelter projects on leased land. 


Could we have a statement indicating the breakdown of this?—-A. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would be glad to make a statement on the emergency shelter operation. 

The activities of emergency shelter administration are now limited to 
administrative work in connection with the federal government’s interest in 
the emergency shelter projects which are still operating. These activities are 
largely connected with the maintenance of Crown-owned buildings and the 
closing of shelter projects. 
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In the years 1946 to 1948 the federal government through the emergency 
shelter administration, made available to municipalities and universities sur- 


plus Crown-owned buildings which were suitable for conversion to emergency ~ 


dwellings. Capital grants were made toward the cost of conversion; grants to 
‘municipalities were for 50 per cent of the cost (maximum $500 per unit) and 
to universities 100 per cent of the cost (maximum $1,000 per unit). For some 
of the last municipal projects when less suitable buildings were being con- 
verted and building costs were higher, the ceiling grant was increased to $750 
and $1,000 per unit. Emergency shelter projects were administered by the 
municipality or the university. On university projects the net revenue was 
remitted to the government. "ry 

In Montreal and Vancouver, Central Mortgage operated emergency shelter 
projects on its own account. In the case of those two municipalities they were 
unwilling to enter into a joint arrangement with the federal government with 
the result that in Montreal we operated the Place Viger Hotel, some buildings 
on St. Helen’s Island, St. Paul l’Ermite, Cartierville; in Vancouver the Vancou- 
ver Hotel, the Dunsmuir Hotel, the Seaforth Armories and some buildings on 
Sea Island. All those projects have now been closed. 


In Montreal we had a total of 681 units and in Vancouver 879 units. 


Since 1946 the corporation participated in 246 shelter projects; 208 muni- 
cipal projects containing 8,703 units (including Montreal and Vancouver) 
toward which we made capital grants of $4,061,000, and 38 projects at twelve 
universities totalling 1,609 units toward which we made capital grants of 
$1,190,000. | 


At the end of 1951 there were still in operation in Crown-owned buildings 
20 municipal projects in eleven cities involving 1590 units and six university 
projects involving 313 units. The gross recovery from university projects to 
date is $318,414.63. 


The amount of money voted by parliament for emergency shelter admin- 
istration in the past two years has been much higher than the actual 
expenditures. . The emergency shelter estimates are contingency estimates 
which provide for the worst possible combination of events and circumstances 
that we can foresee. The possible expenses are of three main types: 


(a) administrative expenses which we can forecast with reasonable 
accuracy; 


(b) expenses that may be incurred in settling leases and restoring sites 
where emergency shelter projects operated in Crown-owned build- 
ings erected on leased lands; 


(c). expenditures on maintenance of buildings or services required for 
emergency shelter projects where the repairs are of. a= major 
structural nature that is not the responsibility of the tenant 
municipality or university. ; 


An example of type (b) is the Little Mountain project in Vancouver which 
is operated by the University of British Columbia. This project is located in 
buildings built by the Department of National Defence on land leased from 


the C.P.R. We took over the Department of National Defence lease with the 


C.P.R. ahd leased the buildings to the university. For the past two years ‘the 
C.P.R. has been a cooperative but unwilling landlord as they are anxious to 
sell their Little Mountain holdings as residential building lots. As the university 
project has decreased in size buildings vacated have been sold by Crown 
Assets Disposal Corporation for removal. Central Mortgage has removed 
foundations, roads, parade grounds sewer, water and electrical services and 
returned the restored land to the C.P.R. Our expenditures on this work to 
date have been over $5,000. Work is now under way which we estimate will 
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cost another $5,000 and we have a contingent liability of something of the 
order of $10,000 or $12,000 to restore the remainder of the camp area when 
the project is finally closed. We have had similar expenses on other projects. 
There was one at Lulu Island, Vancouver, where instead of carrying out 
restoration we made a cash payment of $850 to the owner. In this case we 
had estimated that if the owner insisted on our removing all the concrete 
_works such as gun emplacements, underground magazines, etc., we would have 
been faced with an expenditure of well over $2,000. Some leases where we 
thought we might be involved in expenses of this nature have been settled 
at no expense. I can think of one project in Ontario that is now being closed 
where we had thought we might be involved in restoration expenses of up 
to $12,000, but in the course of negotiations on the lease settlement the owner 
-—which in this case happened to be the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of King- 
ston—agreed to accept the land with the roads and services installed an we 
avoided the expense of removing these items when restoring the ground to 
its natural contour. 

Type (c) expenses are of the nature of one in the city of Toronto where 
we spent $16,200 to replace decayed joists and beams in the three staff houses 
under lease to the city of Toronto, or a grant of $700 to the city of Ottawa 
representing 50 per cent of the cost of installing new floors in two shower rooms 
at Uplands. Some emergency shelter projects are operated -at air fields and 
where, as in the case of Rockcliffe and Uplands, the R.C.A.F. have been increas- 
ing their activities at the airport we may be required to provide new access 
roads. We have already made a contribution of $500 to the city of Ottawa to 
meet half the cost of opening a new road to serve the shelter project at 
Rockcliffe. On another occasion we had to replace a wood stave water main 
serving the North Camp at Malton airport, at a cost of $5,250. 


Expenditures against the 1951-52 vote of fF aa, 000 amounted to $50,253.84. 
These expenses were made up of: 


aAnIStrAbiON. 6 win gb necks de AGuprdsesdt Wes nbs $ 10,101.46 
Restoration and lease settlement .......... 1,292.11 


Operation and closing of projects operated 
by..- Central: Worl ease ni ieee alee ste. 38,860.27 


$ 50,253.84 


In the public accounts this expenditure will be shown on a cash basis 
and will be reduced by recoveries of net revenue of the university projects 
which total $44,763.87. The net expenditure will be $5,489.97. 

Now, in our estimate, Mr. Chairman, for this year we have suggested that 
the administration expenses might run $10,000, the lease settlements and 
restorations might run $30,000 and the structural repairs might run $60,000. But 
as I mentioned earlier, Mr. Chairman, that first item is quite firm and the next 
two items have a pretty large degree of contingency in them. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Quite large, I would say, judging by your experience in the past.—A. If 
Wwe are successful in negotiating, as we were in Kingston, we save money 
in not having to rip up roads and restore land. These leases which were 
originally made with the Department of National Defence all contained a 
- restoration clause and our contractual obligation is very clear. However, 
sometimes by the “jaw-bone” method, we are able to get out of our contractual 
obligations. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. It is quite clear, Mr. Mansur, when you do enter into a lease here, 
as you are seeking to do, these cease for all times to have any connection with 
emergency shelters. When you enter into your lease, as you are seeking 
to do, these cease for all times to have anything to do with emergency shelters? 
—A. Perhaps I have not made myself clear, Mr. Chairman. The leases on these 
parcels of land owned by other people upon which buildings owned by the 
Crown are situated, were all entered into by the Department of National 
Defence. We fell heir to them by way of assignment for emergency shelter 
purposes and our interest is to bring those leases to a termination and not 
enter into any new leases. . 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q@. You are obligated by the terms of the lease which you acquire?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Have you got your own staff who assess the nature of the repairs or 
do you rely on other reports?—A. Our own staff, Mr. Chairman. We. try 
to keep to repairs of a temporary nature and keep the cost of repairs to an 
absolute minimum. But there does come a point, such as in the three staff 
houses in Malton, where the buildings became unsafe for human habitation 
and something has to be done. | 


By Mr. Sinclair: . 

Q. Mr. Mansur, this Little Mountain project, how long will it be before 
that is closed out? Are there still student veterans living there?—A. Yes, the 
arrangement, Mr. Sinclair, is that the Canadian Pacific Railway, the cooperative 
but unwilling landlord which I mentioned, has entered into an agreement 
with ourselves and the University of British Columbia that 64 veteran families 
will remain over the next academic year at Little Mountain with total clearance 
of the project and return of the land to the Canadian Pacific Railway as at 
June 1953. 

Q. That will clear out the last of the student veterans?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Out of the $250,000 provided.last year, what was the actual expenditure? 
—A. $50,253.84. 

Q. So that you are asking this year for twice as much as you actually 
spent last year? 


By the Chairman: 


Q@. And the only firm item is the $10,000-odd for administration?—-A. Yes, 
the administration expenses are quite firm; the others are our best guess. 
Q@. Under the worst circumstances?—-A. Under the worst circumstances. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. What was the breakdown of the $50,253 in these three categories? 
The CHAIRMAN: It is already on the record. 


The WITNESS: Administration $10,101, restoration and lease settlement 
$1,292 and operation and closing of projects $38,860. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. Has the Cartierville staff house been closed up?—A. Yes, it has been 
sold, sir. | 
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By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, on these Little Mountain houses that you sell, you say 
that goes back to the treasury; it does not go back to your department?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. You do not use that money?—A. We declare buildings as surplus to 
Crown Assets Disposal and the proceeds of their sale is an income item as 
far as Crown Assets are concerned. 

Q. And they would go back to the government and your department could 
not use them?—A. No. 

Q. What is the average sale on the houses in Little Mountain? They are 
similar in type, I understand. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: They are not houses—just old barracks. 


6 


By Mr. Fraser: 


@. You have the same type of hut in that place?—-A. Yes, they are sold 
for removal from site and my information is—and I think it is correct—that 
the general price which Crown Assets receives is something of the order of one 
cent a cubic foot—salvage value. 

Q. That would not be very much?—A. No, only $500 or $600 per hut. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. Don’t you think if you got as much money this year as you spent last 
year that ought to be quite enough to cover all your needs on this item?— 
A. Mr. Chairman, I cannot tell. The restoration expenses as you get closer to 
the end tend to increase. We have listed all the projects, assumed some success 
in our efforts in closing them and taken into consideration unfavourable cir- 
cumstances and possible inability to make a satisfactory deal with the owners 
of the land; these are the figures which result. I believe we will not ex- 
ceed $100,000. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. But your difficulty is that if all the unfavourable circumstances arise 
which may arise, you would need the $100,000, and if it is not voted you are 
behind the eight-ball?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q@. Going back to my first question, looking at the final winding up, as you 
get rid of your leases your area of responsibility is shrinking, do you expect 
that within another year you will have the rest of these properties all dis- 
posed of in this way, that the total task is likely to end by the end of this 
fiscal year?—-A. No, I do not think it will. 

Q. How long do you think it will run?—A. I think it may taper on for 
two or three years yet. For instance, I will be very interested to see where 
the people go from some of these projects. I can think of no better example 
than the 200 families that are presently located in Rockcliffe air station. You 


all know the reasons why it should be closed, but I think there is very great 


difficulty in so doing. I would be very surprised to see Rockcliffe air station 
closed during the current fiscal year. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. That is completely closed. As you move them out you remove the 
structure or turn it over to the air force, do you?—-A. That is the usual course, 
Mr. Sinclair, but in Rockcliffe air station there is a little different situation in 
that we are closing Uplands where there were over 300 families, and in closing 
Uplands we are placing great pressure upon Rockcliffe. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions on 420? If not, vote 421— 
1950-51 the vote was $800,000, the present vote is $900,000 an increase of 
$100,000. | 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, it will be recalled that the operations of 
Central Mortgage for and on behalf of the Department of National Defence 


fall into two main categories. We are responsible to the Minister of Resources | 


and Development for married quarters and schools. Military construction of 
other kinds is handled by the Minister of Defence Production through Defence 
Construction Limited with whom we have a management contract. 

This vote of $900,000 relates only to housing and schools. A comparable 
vote is contained in the estimates of the Department of Defence Production but 
this vote of $900,000 is to meet the expenses of Central Mortgage in managing 
and supervising some $30 million of construction during the current fiscal year 
on account of married quarters and schools. 


Mr. Chairman, in the last fiscal year ending March 31, 1952, the construc- 
tion expenditure was $28,726,646. The fees paid to Central Mortgage for super- 
vision and inspection were $849,172 or 2:9 per cent. The estimate for the 
current fiscal year, that is vote 421, is 3 per cent of $30 million or $900,000. 


Mr. Chairman, the members of the committee might be interested in the 
manner in which the fees paid to Central Mortgage are calculated. In doing this 
work for the Department of National Defence both through the Minister of 
Resources and Development and the Minister of Defence Production we make 
every effort to avoid an expensive cost accounting system. It was felt that there 
was not a great deal of useful purpose to be served in trying to keep every item 
separate and run three cost accounting systems, that is, our own accounts, 
agency accounts for Minister of Resources and Development, and agency 
accounts for Minister of Defence Production. ‘ 

We examined our accounts rather carefully with the Comptroller of the 
Treasury and we found that our operations are such that our administrative 
expenses are about one-third of our total expenses and our salaries are about 
two-thirds of our total expenses. So in order to avoid the cost accounting sys- 
tem in those three phases I have mentioned, the Comptroller of the Treasury 
and the ministers concerned agreed that our monthly billings would take the 
form of our out-of-pocket salaries loaded by 50 pei cent representing our 
administrative charges such as rent, transportation, telephone and telegraph, 
advertising of tenders, which is a heavy item, the shipping of plans. Incidentally, 
the plans which we have to ship to our five regions when we are going out to 
tender amount to about one ton for every $2 million worth of work. Heavy 
expense is incurred in the distribution of these plans. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. But I understand, Mr. Mansur, that you bill for these services?—A. Yes, 
once a month we bill the two ministers and this vote is the vote relating to the 
Minister of Resources and Development. We take our actual out-of-pocket 
salaries and load 50 per cent to meet the administrative overhead expenses. 

Q. Well, if you bill another department for this service and get paid for 
that, why do you require a vote for the same amount? 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Well, this is in the estimates of the Department of Resources and 
Development. As I understand it, it is the minister’s estimate of what he 
requires to pay you?—A. Yes, that is correct. 
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By Mr. Fraser: \ 


; Q. And that reflects also from Defence Production?—A. Yes. In the original 

instance it was suggested that our service be made available as a percentage of 
the total expenditures as a capital charge in the case of work for the Depart- 
ment of National Defence: The Auditor General found that unsatisfactory and 
the feeling was that any administrative expenses should be voted by parliament 
‘as such and should not be contained as a capital item. That is why the vote is 
before you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. In other words, the figure or rate of 3 per cent has been agreed upon for 
this present fiscal year, and it has been estimated that there will be $30 million 
of construction on which the 3 per cent rate will be applied?—-A. No. I hope I 
have not created that impression because the reverse is true. Actual salaries 
incurred by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation each month loaded by 
50 per cent are presented to the Minister of Resources and Development as our 
expenditures for the month. It so happens that in the year 1951 it did work 
out to 2:9 per cent of the total construction expenditures; and using that, as 
experience, we suggest a vote this year of 3 per cent of approximately $30 
million of construction. But we will not be dealing with a straight a aetge 
of construction expenditures. — 
Q@. Then I misunderstood you. I thought you were working on that same 
basis. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Noseworthy. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 


Q. I take it then that this $900,000 is actually money that was spent on 
behalf of the Department of National Defence?—A. That is correct. 

Q. But charged to what?—-A. Charged to the expenses of the Minister of 
Resources and Development. 

Q. In other words, it is taking another $900,000 in order to carry on the 
_ defence program’?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. But it does not show in the defence program.—A. I have seen some 
compilations, although I cannot tell you where, wherein these two items, this 
- one for the Minister of Resources and Development and the comparable vote 
of about three times this size for the Minister of Defence Production, have been 
brought forward into the total defence expenditures, although they do not 
show that way in the estimates. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. And also the Department of Transport with respect to their airports? 
—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. It is also included in the same figure which you are talking about. 
® The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on vote 421? 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. That 3 per cent of these expenditures, or 1/10th over your actual cost 
for last year, will that be enough to cover your expenses this year?—A. I 
think it will, sir. You will remember that we ran 2.9 per cent last year, and 
3 per cent this year. I think that our expenses will be about the same. We 
are trying to introduce a few economies that would tend to offset any of the 
- increases that take place. I cannot really vouch for the figure, quite, but I 
think it is in the general area. It certainly does not contain a great deal of 
cushion one way or another. 
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Q. One tenth of one per cent is not much of a cushion today.—A. Our 
experience last year was 2.9 per cent and we are suggesting 3 per cent this 
year; it is a 3 per cent increase. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Do you expect any increase in administrative costs this year? Have 
you had any increases in your scale of salaries or anything like that over 
the last year or so?—-A. Yes; our annual budget is something which causes 
us great concern. In the work for the Department of National Defence we 
have about 700 people engaged in that phase of our activities, something just 
over one-third of the total staff of the corporation. They are not permanent 
employees. Their jobs last as long as the construction program for National 
Defence lasts. They are made up of engineers, inspectors, men with experience 
in the building trades; and we are in direct competition -with construction 
companies and with general contractors. : 

I might say that when we get a good man, they are absolutely merciless 
with us; they will steal that good man just as quick as they can hire him. 
We must meet the scale being offered by the large contractors, and where 
we find that we have a good man who is being tampered with by the general 
contractors who are doing work for us, it is an occasion when we must take 
the necessary steps to retain the services of that man. 


Mr. FRASER: Why did you say “tampered”? Would not tempted be a better 
word to use? . 


The WITNESS: I cannot over emphasize the difficulty which we had in 
putting together, in a period of two months, a staff of some 700 people not 
only because of quantity but quality. We are concerned with the quality 
of our inspection staff; and likewise the contractors are concerned with the 
quality of their supervisory staff. The only comforting factor in this. situation 
is that I think that in many areas our supervisory staff, our inspection staff, 
measure up to the supervisory staff of the eontractors. But with men in such 
short supply, it is a very difficult business to maintain a satisfactory organization 
and to maintain at the same time reason, and order in the salary scale. 

Mr. Fteminc: And uniformity too. 


The WITNESS: Yes, it is very difficult. And I do not think we are at all 
satisfied with it. We are short of engineers. Engineers of experience are just 
about unobtainable at the moment and we are devising every possible means 
we can to secure competent on-the-site construction engineers. We are willing 
to meet the market in order to find them because, if we have $9 million of 
work, let us say, at Petawawa, we can well afford to have a first class con- 
struction inspector or engineer at Petawawa. 

Mr. FRASER: It would save you money. x 

The WITNESS: Yes, and I could not think of anything that would cost, 
the Crown more money than a poor supervisory staff on our account. But 
the thing that is so frustrating is that with the full knowledge of that, we still 
cannot lay hands on them, and when we do, our good friends, the contractors, 
do a job of purloining them. 

Mr. FuLForD: Your “good friends’? 

The WitNEss: Yes. They are still our good friends. 

The CHAIRMAN: Vote 557. 


Mr. JEFFERY: Who checks the qualifications of the inspectors and the 
supervisory staff? How many of the qualifications do you check personally? 
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The WITNESS: Our system is this: In Ottawa we have a chief engineer 
and a couple of assistant chief engineers; and in each of the five regions, 
there is a regional engineer and he has a group of assistants. There is a 
; continuous weeding out process which goes on in this construction staff which 
p> . we employ. 

(At this point discussion continued off the record.) 

Mr. NOSEworTHY: Do you have occasion to fire many of your inspectors? - 
: 


The WIrNess: Indeed we do, sir. In the organization as a whole we have 
a turn-over of about 20 per cent per annum; in other words, in our whole 
organization there is about 400 a year of turn-over; and of the 400, we 
initiate separation in about one-quarter of the cases, or in about 100 cases a 
year. The turn-over initiated by the employer is about 5 per cent, and the 
turn-over initiated by the employee is about 15 per cent. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q@. Do you find there is difficulty because of the likelihood of the engineers 
: going to the United States, or because there is a shortage of engineers in 
_ Canada?—-A. I think the shortage of engineers in Canada is extremely acute. 
We do not see a great deal of migration except in the highly specialized types, 
such as chemical engineering, and in some highly trained electrical engineers 
going to the United States. In the civil engineering field I do not think that 
is a particularly great problem. But the amount of construction in the country 
involving civil engineering is such that there just are not enough engineers 
j to go around. There are a great number of qualified engineers who do not do 
4 engineering work. They have graduated into executive and administrative 
work. In our experience, almost from coast to coast, and in our troubles with 
our contractors, we find that 90 per cent of the difficulty lies in incompetent 
supervision on-site. 

: Q@. Have you ever addressed yourself to the Department of Immigration 
to request them to encourage the immigration to Canada of competent 

engineers?—-A. Yes, we have that going on at the moment. We try to keep 

track of all of them who come to this country and we have had some success. 

I think we probably have 70 to 80 of all ranks who have come to this country. 

Q. Do you know if there is a restriction against engineers taking up the 
practice of their profession before they acquire Canadian citizenship, such as 
there is in the case of dentistry, and medicine? 

Mr. Sincuarr: I can answer that question, Mr. Chairman. It only applies 
to people practising professionally by themselves. Any company can hire any 
number of engineers as long as the top engineer is a professional engineer and 
he is the one who signs the plans. 
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By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. I think there are many engineers who are afraid to apply for jobs 
because they suffer under the delusion that they cannot be permitted to practise 
until they become citizens. Therefore I think what you have said should 

be publicized a little more, whereupon I think you will find applications coming 
into your department for jobs.—A. I think that the Engineering Institute has 
been most generous, or let us say, far from restrictive as to the admission of 
qualified men into Canada. We hear of cases wherein some of the professions 
take a rather dim view of their ranks being invaded by immigrants. But I 
do not think anybody could have much criticism to level at the Engineering 
Institute of Canada on that score. I think their attitude towards it is everything 
that could be asked for. 
Q. I think there should be a little more publicity. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We have members of the press with us this morning 
and word will go out. 

Mr. JEFFERY: Have you heard much criticism of crown corporations having 
foreigners dealing with the public, I mean people speaking a foreign language? 

The WITNESS: We have had very little of that kind of trouble. We try 
to be cautious on it. But generally speaking I find that not only in our 
organization but also among the contractors, there is a genuine desire to help 
people who have just come to this country. I am amazed at the consideration 
which some of our non-Canadian born technical staff receive from on-site con- 
tractors. They seem anxious to show them and teach them; and I believe that 
as far as we are concerned, the situation on that score is entirely healthy. 

Mr. Futrorp: Mr. Mansur does not get the complaints that members do, 
that you have to be foreign speaking in order to jet a job; and that if you 
are Canadian born, you will be left holding the bag. 

Mr. Stncuatr: I think that is simply defensive mechanism used by Cana- 
dians who just cannot hold a job. 

Mr. FuLrorp: I have not got a single instance where they were able to 
prove it. ) 

Mr. JEFFERY: That would not apply to engineers. 

Mr. FuLForD: Do you have this difficulty with lots of foreigners coming to 
Canada, that once they learn the English language, they leave the job and go 
to something else? 

The WitNESsS: That has been particularly true in the case of labour which 
has been acquired by the contractors. There has been a big turn-over, when 
the non-Anglo-Saxon has got used to the customs, ways and language of this 
country. But our turn-over has been extremely low. Of course, I would like 
to think that our turn-over would be lower than that of most organizations; and 
we do everything in our power to see that it is lower than most organizations. 
We try to maintain a certain degree of morale, and we insist that our people | 
behave themselves vis-a-vis these people who come in. I like to believe that 
they like to work in our place, and I think they do. But I do not think that 
the technical people, sir, are as quick to change as are tradesmen and unskilled 
labour, because the engineers that: we have in our organization, be they Yugo- 
slavs, Czechs, or Austrians, have a long way to go. They have only been 
with us a year or two, and ‘“seclimatized” in their eyes is a lot further off than 
“acclimatized” in the eyes of the, let us say, plasterer who got his first job, let 
us say, in Edmonton. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Would you. care to make a statement with respect to 
whether or not, if these people become civil servants, they have to write a civil 
service examination? How do they get on your staff? 


The WitNEss: Under section 14 of the Corporation’s Act, employees of the 
corporation are designated as not being servants of Her Majesty. We have a 
personnel department in exactly the same way as any private corporation has 
a personnel department, and our staff recruitment follows, I hope, rather better 
lines than the average private corporation in Canada. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Is it not true that industry goes over to the United Kingdom and scouts 
around for men over there?—A. That is right. 

‘ Q. Do you ever get any of those men?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because I understand they are bringing them over all the time.—A. We 
are on a scouting business of our own at the moment. We have some plans in 
mind, and I admit quite frankly that we are 40 or 50 engineers short of a job 
that I would be proud of, and something simply has to be done about it, even at 
we have to bring them in from Zululand. 
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Q. And what about draftsmen?—A. It is not so general there because the 
drafting profession is probably the best barometer of things to come in the way 
of construction; and with the sharp turn-down that has taken place in com-. 
mercial and industrial development, where very heavy drafting requirements 
are present, the draftsman has ceased t@ be the aristocrat that he was two 
years ago. 

Q. He certainly was two years ago. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. In the Montreal district, your inspection staff would be, in practice, 
totally subject to the regional engineer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who is in charge of that district?—-A. Yes. We are all strictly decen- 
tralized and we are composed of five regions, with a regional engineer being 
responsible for the inspection staff within his region. ) 

Q. Could you tell me his name, in Montreal?—-A. His name is McAndrew, 
and at the present time we have a man called Kerr with him. They are 
associates. McAndrew does not happen to have his full engineering degree, 
although he is a very able man. Therefore his associate is a fully qualified 
engineer. I do not like to say that the engineer is the senior one of the two. 
We do not do it that way; we call them associates. 


Mr. ASHBOURNE: Mr. Chairman, I have not been able to attend the pears 
of the committee in the way I ould like to. I have just come from a meeting 
of the Marine and Fisheries committee which has just concluded its session and 
I would like to direct a question to the witness regarding the dearth of com- 
petent engineers. What is the general reason there is such a dearth? Is it 
because they are migrating to the United States, or is it because there is not 
enough qualified men from the universities to do the work? 


The CHAIRMAN: The answer is already on the record, Mr. Ashbourne, but 
Mr. Mansur will answer you briefly. 


Mr. ASHBOURNE: I think something should be done in the way of providing 
additional scholarships or some other inducement to young university men to 
go into the field of engineering. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you answer Mr. Ashbourne briefly, please. 


The WITNESS: The reason for the shortage of engineers in my opinion is 
that this country is doing a great many things in a very short period of time. 
And whereas our engineering colleges have been producing engineers at a very 
high rate since the end of the war, even that rate of production has been 
insufficient at various times to keep up with the terriffic volume of construction 
that is taking place. It is acute at the moment; and I think another reason 
might be that if you look at the component parts of our total construction pro- 
gram and compare it with last year and the year before, you will find an ever 
increasing proportion of engineering work with a lesser proportion of indus- 
trial, commercial and residential work; and as that engineering work increases, 
the requirements for qualified engineers continues to rise. The chairman asked 
a question as to whether or not enough engineers are coming out of the uni- 
versities. I think the universities are to be praised for producing as many 
engineers as they do. But we are not particularly interested at the moment in 
the engineer who is immediately graduating. We will take him and we are 
very happy to do so, but we will not go into competition with the big companies 
who are looking at the graduating classes of the universities. We would 
rather have a man who has had four or five years experience because, in our 
job, it makes a difference to us. If we take on a chap we may want to send 


~ him to, let us say, Penhold, or Cold Lake, or even to the Arctic Circle or 


somewhere where he has to be on his own. Therefore it is more satisfactory 


\' 
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for us to secure engineers who have had some experience. And moreover, the | 

salary rates seem to be completely disproportionate. You can hire an experi- 
enced engineer for less per production dollar, in my opinion, than you can’ 
hire a man who is fresh out of college. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Are you advertising at the present time for engineers?—A. No sir. 

Q. Did you not say that you were scouting?—A. We are looking in the 
United Kingdom and we have had some success by using what might be 
called the chain letter system. We have 120 engineers and we turn those 
120 engineers into lieutenants for our personnel recruitment. We find that 
the best way to get a man is to have someone in our organization who knows 
him, tell him a good story, and tell them about how good our organization is 
as a place to work. 


Mr. FLEMING: You have been speaking about engineers for some time 
now. I take it that it is civil engineers only in which you are interested, or 
are you taking on mechanical and electrical engineers as well? 


The CHAIRMAN: Vote 557. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 


Q. I would like to get back to the inspectors. Who is responsible for 
supervising your inspectors, your district supervisor?—A. Our regional engin- 
eers. We have five regional engineers operating under the chief engineer at 
Ottawa; and under the regional engineer, depending on the Size of the region— 
for instance Ontario. We have ten area engineers. 

Q. Do you ever run into difficulty with contractors with respect to those 
whose work the inspector is supposed to inspect, in the way of their offering 
them an inducement to turn a blind eye?—-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that is an 
ever present difficulty in the construction industry; aid I think that anybody 
who is in the construction industry, in the position of an owner or even a con- 
tractor, who does not recognize that difficulty has his eyes closed. It is a 
most difficult thing to check. You get allegations and you get suspicions, and 
one thing which we do as a matter of security is to move men at pretty regular 
intervals. We think that a man should not be too long in one spot, and par- 
ticularly in the case of the on-site inspector, where a contractor is bidding 
on a new job. We think it is a good idea to keep these boys on the move. 


Mr. JEFFERY: Your 20 per cent turn-over should help too. 


The WITNESS: We have had cases of dishonesty but it comes in degree. 
Just what is dishonest is sometimes a little difficult to determine. We get 
rid of them pretty regularly for that reason; but what really disturbs me is 
that although we get rid of some of them regularly for that reason, how many | 
more of them are there that we should get rid of for that reason? 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 

Q. What is the procedure when you run into the situation where an 
inspector claims that he has been fired because he insisted upon the corporation’s 
rules and regulations being lived up to?—-A. Well, Mr. Chairman, discharged 
employees are disgruntled employees and an allegation against somebody in the 
organization comes just like bacon and eggs—they go right together. We 
have about three people who are continuously engaged on investigating this 
very thing. We have had the most extraordinary allegations made that we 
just can’t believe nor can we substantiate. There is one thing that always 
interests me about the allegations of a disgruntled employee; these allegations 
quite often take the form of suggestions that somebody has been dishonest 
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and that irregularities have taken place. It always seems amazing to me that 
they have to. be leaving our employ before they bring the dishonesty to our 
attention. I would like to believe that all disgruntled employees who make 
allegations are doing it for purely vexatious reasons. I am afraid I cannot do 
that. Most of the allegations must be looked at very carefully, remembering 
the rights not only of the disgruntled employee but also the rights of the 
individual against whom the allegations are being made and cannot be 
substantiated. 

Q. There is one other question that I wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know whether this is the place for it. Can anything be done to protect 
the purchaser of houses built under the supervision of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation against contractors who do not follow the regulations 
as laid down by the Corporation; that is, the purchasers who find themselves 
buying something that is much inferior to the standards they thought they 
were buying and which are laid down by the Corporation?—-A. Mr. Chairman, 
the question is a difficult one. The home owner and the builder have a con- 
tractual relationship between themselves completely covered by the statutes of 
the province in which they live. Our position and that of the lending institu- 
tion is that of a mortgagee with no privity to the contract between the owner 
and the builder. There is the belief that our inspections are in the nature of 
a guarantee that every covenant of the builder will be fulfilled as far as the 
purchaser is concerned. That is not the case, but sometimes it is pretty 
hard to convince people that Central Mortgage should not be in that position. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a warning in the builder’s loan sale form. . 


The WITNESS: There is a statement that we are not providing full archi- 
tectural services. There is a definite statement that we do not underwrite the 


-contractural relationship between the builder and the owner; but where we 


do get cases we try to become the mediator between the two of them. 

Now, as to actually protecting the owner, I don’t know what we can 
do about it. The builder has sold the house. The owner has given the builder 
full acceptance of the house and the deal is closed. But where we find 
flagrant cases of this we apply sanctions against that builder by not wanting 
to do business with him any more, and our big weapon—maybe you will 
say it is used unfairly if you like—our big weapon is that if a builder does 
not behave himself with respect to home owners he is not going to get any 
more loans under the National Housing Act unless we are instructed to make 
them. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

Q. Isn’t that the answer to the whole thing?—-A. I would think so. 

Q. There is no doubt most of the purchasers believe that the houses are 
being built in accordance with these specifications which you have put out, 
After all, he doesn’t know much about it and he depends on you to see that 
he gets a good house. Surely there is some obligation to see that that is done, 
and that is the one defence that many people buying buildings have to rely 
on. Then, also, you have your inspection service on which the purchaser 
relies. I mean, most home buyers are quite ignorant, and they have enough 
trouble to worry about. Then, there are the cases where houses have been 
taken back by your corporation and the subsequent purchaser has found that 
the building was not built in accordance with what it should be. 

Mr. Futrorp: What is that expression you lawyers use, caveat emptor? 

Mr. JEFFREY: If I might make a remark here, most people feel when they 
buy a new building that it should be exactly in accordance with specifications. 
We all know as a matter of common practice that it does not work out that 
way. Having built a number of houses for myself at considerable cost I think 
I may say that we all expect too much of a new house. In saying that I am 
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not trying to excuse the defalcations of contractors, but I think it should be 
pointed out that most purchasers expect a perfect house and we all know 
that no house is perfect. 

Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: Yes, but where you have a house with the bricks 
falling down, and all these other things that we have heard about which 
would be shown basically by inspection, there is a feeling that these purchasers 
have not got what the corporation lead them to expect. 

Mr. NosEwortTHy: Reference was made to these inspections, and I made 
these remarks. 

The WITNESS: I would like to remark, however, that the basic inspections 
are the responsibility of the lending institutions and not of the corporation. 
We maintain a certain amount of policing upon the activities of the lending 
institutions. The other remark I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, is that 
this subject is one which has been under discussion for some time, and there 
is a school of thought that we ought to adopt the United States practice under 
‘the F.H.A. to inspect every house upon which they make a mortgage com- 
mitment. Now the F.H.A. attitude towards this problem raised by Mr. Nose- 
worthy is identical to our own, they do their best to supervise it, but they 
do not guarantee. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Is it not true that on some of these houses you built for veterans that 
you did repair them afterwards, fixed them up. These were the flat-roofed 
houses where the roof was leaking and you ,had to fix those roofs?—A. 
Oh yes. 
- Q. You got them fixed?—-A. Oh yes. 

Q. And there were chimneys that had a tile at the bottom and a tile at the 
top, a lot of things like that?—-A. Yes. 

Q@. And you had to put in a metal— 

The CHAIRMAN: Lining. ; 

Mr. FRASER: —lining in there to get rid of them? 

The WITNESS: Oh yes, we have had a lot of trouble. I do think this 


conversation up to this point would indicate that there was a great deal of © | 


trouble between builders and owners of this kind. That is true. But there 
has not been much talking yet this morning about the 75 or 80 per cent of 
the builders who go back to the home owner and say: “is everything all right, 
do you want me to re-hang this door for you, and so on’? In fact there 
are a number of builders I know of who virtually put on a one-year guarantee 
and go back every three months to talk to the housewife to see if there 
is anything he can do. We.don’t hear much about them. I am of the opinion, 
Mr. Chairman, that as far as Central Mortgage is concerned the only definite 
method of looking after this problem is to apply sanctions to builders who do 
not adhere to these standards. 

Mr. NOSEWORTHY: That does not protect all of them. 

Mr. FRASER: Somebody has to do something about it. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, there are some builders who do not do 
what might be considered the proper things; and, equally, there are some 
owners who are terribly unreasonable and some of their complaints are 
absolutely fantastic. 

Mr. Gour: We get people in our district whose buildings are all wrong. 
I think we have just about as many complaints in our district as you get 
from any other. | 

Mr. FuLForD: Does it not all resolve itself into what our legal friends 
refer to as the principle of caveat emptor? , 
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Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: No, I think it is hardly that simple where you are 
_ putting public money up for this sort of thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think this subject has been well discussed. 


Vote 557: 


Mr. ASHBOURNE: Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether I am in order 
at this time to bring up this matter but I- would appreciate it if I might have 
the opportunity at some time before this committee closes of asking Mr. 
Mansur if he would briefly review the operations of the corporation in New- 
foundland. As I said before, I am sorry that I have not been able to attend 
frequently at these meetings, but I would like to have some information on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest, Mr. Ashbourne, our records are printed, 
excepting the last one; if you read them you will find considerable reference 
to Newfoundland, particularly in regard to section 35. If you read the 
record and will send a written request as to any point that has not been 
covered I am sure that Mr. Mansur will be glad to answer you. 

Mr. ASHBOURNE: Well, if that is your— 


The CHAIRMAN: If you will read over the records of the committee and 
then indicate any point that has not been covered. 


Vote 557: 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Could we have a statement on that?—A. Mr. Chairman, it will be 
recalled that under the National Housing Act the power of the corporation to 
do direct construction is limited by the amount of money voted by parliament 
for such purposes. That is vote 557, which is indeed an authorization by 
parliament for the construction activities of Central Mortgage during the 
current fiscal year. This vote is a loan and investment rather than an 
expenditure. We borrow this money from the government and. give them 
our debentures representing our obligations to the government. The buildings 
as they are built move into the asset side of our balance sheet and there is 
a corresponding interest bearing liability in the form of debentures owing 
to the government on the other side. The vote, Mr. Chairman, is for $8,300,000 
and is made up of the following items. Under the veterans program there are 
two items; there is completion of Fraserview of $4,600,000; and there is com- 
pletion of sundry projects under the veterans program of $330, 000. The sundry 
of $330,000 is made up of two main items; landscaping not yet done although 
the projects were finished early in 1951, but in many cases the landscaping is 
not done because we have not wanted it done until the project reaches a certain 
degree of maturity; and the balance of the item of $330,000 is made up of 
the holdbacks against contractors who have given us insufficient or improper 
work; so the veterans program, Mr. Chairman, is made up of these two items, 
in total $4,930,000. 

The second item deals with the remaining amount of war workers’ houses. 
You will recall that we still have a number of houses where the permanent — 
chimneys and the running foundation are yet to be installed; and we hope that 
during this fiscal year we will be able to finish the improvements on the war 
workers houses. That item is $1,300,000. 

The next item, Mr. Chairman, deals with Deep River, the arrangement at 
Deep River is that Central Mortgage acts as the construction agency for atomic 
energy of Canada Limited. The vote, as loans and investments under vote 557, 
is made available to Central Mortgage. When the buildings are completed to 
the satisfaction of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited they pay us for the build- 
ings so delivered to them and we in turn pay off the debentures which the 
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government holds representing this $1,070,000. The item at Deep River are 
landscaping some houses that went in in the 1950 program amounting to 
$17,000. There is also in the annex to the staff hotel, $200,000 and there is 
$853,000 for 100 new houses. Those are the three items making up that item 
of $1,070,000 for the National Research Council. The Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, will, of course, provide the expenditure items required to pay off this 
investment. 

Now, the fourth item, Mr. Chairman, is Gander. It will be recalled that 
Gander has almost 5,000 people in it. The residential buildings available today 
in Gander are limited almost to the “H” huts and other military type buildings, 
both on American and Canadian side. There are quite a number of families with 


insufficient accommodation and a number of married men who have been 


unable to take their families to Gander. An arrangement was entered into, 
subject to this vote, with the Department of Transport, under which Central 
Mortgage in cooperation with the Department of Transport is putting in a town- 
site development in Gander on which we hope there will be some 150 houses 
under construction this year. The vote contemplates about 100 houses being 
owned by the federal government. The land assembly operation will provide lots 
for private owners who will be financed under the terms of the National Hous- 
ing Act and will provide lots for the air lines, such as Royal Dutch, Pan 
America; and the oil companies who have employees in Gander. We expect 
these oil companies and the air line companies will be building rental housing 
for the use of their employees who happen to be posted to Gander. Mr. Chair- 
man, the object of the exercise is to put more housing into Gander of a perman- 
ent character and to give Gander some of the amenities which it does not 
enjoy at the present time. Those are the four main parts of the estimate, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Ftemine: And they total $8,000,000? 
The WITNESS: Which total $8,300,000. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q@. On the Gander project, those will have to be rental housing will they 
not?——A. The houses which will be built under this vote, Mr. Chairman, will be 
rental housing, with the possibility that they will be sold to home owners. In 
the land assembly operation we expect that there will be some home owners 
who will be building in the area. There have been some veteran home owners 
who have built in the area already. I must say, Mr. Chairman, that I do believe 
that Gander is probably the most likely place for rental housing that I have 
ever seen because I cannot imagine a home owner buying a house in Gander 
having regard to its use in his old age; I cannot think of Gander as being the 
place where many people would want to retire. 

Q. What type of house are you building there now?—A. The frame type, 
one story and story and a half. 

Q. That would need special insulating, would it not? I mean, on account of 
the weather?—A. Well, Mr. Fraser, the temperature is rather milder than it is 
here in Ottawa. 

Q. It is milder, but then it is open to severe winds in the winter time, is “t 
not?—A. The big difficulty is in masonry. In Gander, and indeed anywhere in 
the Maritimes, in the winter time they have severe horizontal rains driving in 
at about 60 miles an hour and then freezing. These houses will be frame, using 
Newfoundland lumber; and the plan at the moment is to do some individual 
units and to do some row housing, and to do some multiple units. The original 
100 buildings under the sponsorship of the Department of Transport, owned and 
operated by Central Mortgage, I regret to say, will take the form of about 40 
individual units, about 40 multiple units and about 20 row housing units. 
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Q. Will they have basements in them?—A. Yes, they will all have base- 
ments. I believe in that country a basement is absolutely essential for storage 
purposes. I think that one should look pretty carefully at the slab treatment 
in an environment like that. I think that the slab ranch type bungalows are 
all right for the carriage trade, but that carriage trade has to be very real 
before they are all right. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Are you experimenting with central heating at all?—-A. In the multiple 
units we would have a single heating system, but a central heating system for 
the area as a whole would be a bit too expensive. 

Q. This item in general I thought is one that is very much below what it 
was last year; for example, it is below what it was for the previous year.— 
A. ‘Yes. 

Q. It is not so high as it -was last year, is it?—-A. No. 

Q. These are groups of individual projects, changing year be year ?— 
A. That is right. At one time it was as high as $85 million. 

Q. Just as a matter of curiosity, how much of last year’s appropriation of 
$12,500,000 was actually spent?—-A. The actual expenditures were $6,379,000. 

Q. That is about one-half of the appropriation?—A. That is right. 

Q. What is the reason, was it Fraserview?—A. Fraserview? That was a 
major reason.. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q@. Will the corporation build these houses, or will it be done by a sub- 
contract at Gander?—-A. No. We will bring a contractor in, I hope. 

Q. Will your research community planning bureau take hold of that 
project?—A. Yes, I can assure you that the layout and design of this townsite 
being developed will be one of the best. It will be extremely well done and 
I think everybody will be proud of it when it is finished. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
@. With respect to the $4,600,000, this will complete how many houses? 


- How many are left to be completed at Fraserview?—A. 411, I think. 


Q. 411. Will that be the total project?—-A. We have more services to put 
in; there are roads, and sewers. 

@. What is the total project then?—A. The total project will be about 
$11 million. 

Q. No, no. I am thinking in terms of units, houses?—A. 1,110. 

‘Q. You say 1,110. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Noseworthy. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 


Q@. The votes which have been before us this iethitine cover, I think, roughly 
about $10 million.—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there other votes for Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
or is this the total?—-A. The only other votes are statutory votes contained 
in the National Housing Act; but they do not come forward each year in the 
estimates. There is a vote for part I, and a vote for part II and a vote for 
section 35. 

Q. Where is provision made for the 75 per cent that the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation contributes towards these joint projects, for securing 
land and so on?—-A. Under section 35, there is a statutory vote of a revolving 
character of $50 million. The statute provides that in the next succeeding year 
parliament shall deal with a vote sufficient to restore the revolving fund to $50 
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million. Because it is impossible to tell the exact figure until March 31 the item 
will come forward in the supplementary estimates rather than in the main 
estimates. 3 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ashbourne. . 


Mr. Nosewortuy: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to make sure that you have 
some money for it. 


By Mr. Ashbourne: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, as I have the honour to represent Gander in my riding, 
I can vouch for the fact that additional accommodation is very badly needed 
there. And I notice that Mr. Mansur said that he was going to build 150 
houses; and then he mentioned 100. What about the other 50?—A. It is hoped, 
or it is thought and hoped that Royal Dutch and some of the oil companies and 
some private individuals who seem very anxious to proceed on their own 
account, will account for the difference between the 100 I have mentioned and 
- the 150 total. 

@. The 100 will just be on the federal account?—-A. The government 
account. 

@. Can you give us an idea when they will be concluded?—-A. I hope 
that construction will be under way by the middle of the summer. There was 
trouble getting water up. 

@. You mean water from Gander lake?—-A. Water right on to the pump- 
ing system; there are 9,000 feet of 9” line to be laid there. I will be happy if 
we can have most of those houses framed before the snow flies. 

Q. The houses will be insulated?—A. Oh yes, they will be well insulated. 


By Mr. MacNaughton: 


Q. You could not build a new terminal while you are at it, could you?— 
A. I do not object to the Gander terminal. 

Q. I think it is terrible. I think it is the worst advertisement that this 
country has. | 


Mr. ASHBOURNE: Yes; Certainly some additional accommodation at the 
terminal itself is badly needed. 

The Witness: I could think of other things I would rather do in this 
country. 


The CHAIRMAN: I shall go right around the table. First, Mr. Jeffery. 


By Mr. Jeffery: ' 

Q. I would like to know one thing: What interest rate do you pay on 
your debentures?—A. In the case of the veterans program, it will be recailed 
that the rent structure was based upon federal money at 2 per cent. In view 
of the fact that all the corporation gets out of its investment is the rent level 
extablished by the federal government, it is not possible for us to pay the 
federal government more than the interest rate content contained in the rent 
structure, which is 2 per cent. Therefore $4,930,000 will be at 2 per cent 
debentures. 

The permanent improvement to war workers houses used to be on a 2 
per cent basis. But unfortunately the rate is now 3 3/4 per cent. The Depart- 
ment of Finance takes a rather dim view of a continuation of the 2 per cent 
rate. However, when we sell these houses, the agreement for sale will 
provide for rather more than 3 3/4 per cent. Deep River at 3 3/4 per cent 
is a very short term investment because as soon as the buildings are up they 
are sold with the result that the interest rate there is not a matter of much 
contention between ourselves and the Department of Finance. In the case of 
Gander we will pay 3 3/4 per cent. / 
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‘Mr. Jerrery: I hope the mistake will not be made that was made when 
these war werkers houses were put up, in respect to dry rot. If the timbers 
are treated with copper naphthalate, there would not be trouble of that kind, | 


The Witness: Yes. -We are trying to be very careful with ventilation, 
that is one of the things that caused the difficulty. . 
Mr. JEFFERY: Copper naphthalate would provide the complete answer. 


The WitNnEss: Yes. I would like to have a look at it because we have 
plenty of dry rot. 


Mr. FULFoRD: Do you paint it on? 
Mr. JEFFERY: Yes. You can use it on boats. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. With respect to your landscaping, is that all done by separate tender 

 now?—A. It is all done by tender in varying quality; but we are starting a 
list of landscapers in the same order as we listed the contractors. We have on 
our staff three graduates of O.A.C. whose job it is to look after landscaping, both 
when it is done in the original situation and to see that it is maintained. Our 
organization spends a lot of money on landscaping; and after we took over the 
Wartime Housing, we decided that we needed men who understood it more 
thoroughly, so we hired three graduates. 

Q. Your first landscaping was done in the city of Peterboro and it was 

used as a model by the rest of the country. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: You mean it was used as a model by the rest of Peterboro. 

Mr. FRASER: No, the rest of the country. 
: The CHAIRMAN: We have reached vote 557. Are there any general ques- 
j tions in regard to the annual report? I believe we have covered it in detail. 
Are there any general questions? 
; Mr. NoS—EwortHy: Do we make any recommendations to the House based 
upon our study of the report? 
The CHAIRMAN: We have little precedent to guide us in this regard, Mr. 
_ Noseworthy; but my plan was to ask the agenda committee to meet tomorrow 
3 morning at 10:30. I hope it will be possible. The minister is absent from 

Ottawa today and I cannot be sure whether he can be with us tomorrow. 
: _ However, I shall call the meeting for 10:30 anyway, even if we have to 
_ adjourn it. Your agenda committee will bring in a report to the main com- 
mittee for the record. 

Mr. NOSEwWorTHY: And the recommendations will be discussed? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING: Would you report to us on the result of your communica- 
tions with those other organizations? 


The CHAIRMAN: My intention is to do that. 
Mr. FLEMING: Could you not do so now? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it preferable to report to the agenda committee, 
which is a smaller committee. Let us canvass the whole subject and then 
come back to the main committee with our full report. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. It may be that it cannot be answered 
at the moment. It is in connection with these various sections which are 
scattered throughout the National Housing Act in regard to the provision of 

-money. I am looking for instance at section 12 of the Act, of which subsection 4 
reads as follows: 
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“The grant under this section shall be paid out of any unap- a 
propriated moneys in the Consolidated Revenue Fund, but the 
aggregate amount thereof shall not exceed twenty million dollars.” 


I wonder if we could be told what is the expenditure of the appropriation 
against this amount in each section, such as the one I have just mentioned? 
If I remember correctly, there are, in the Housing Act, a dozen of them 
scattered throughout the Act. Some of them are on this revolving fund of 
which you spoke a few minutes ago.—A. Under section 12 the amount com- 
mitted against that $20 million is $1,150,000. Now, in the case of part I of the 
National Housing Act, section 7 provides for $300 million out of unappropriated 
moneys. My recollection is that there are $88 million as from the start of 
this fiscal year, available under that section which was considered enough to 
carry us into the fiscal year 1953-54, before the government would have to give 
it consideration. 

Q. You have got $100 million in March last?—A. Yes; the amendment 
moved this from $200 million to $300 million, if I remember correctly. 

Q. The $100 million came to you out of the surplus as it was set up; and 
the March $100 million was added to the sum provided for under section 7. 
—A. Yes, I believe so. But are we talking about the same thing, Mr. Fleming? 
We are talking about the statutory appropriation under this section. 

Q. Yes.—A. Rather than the moneys advanced to us. 

@. I would like to cover both subjects as we go along, just to complete 
the picture.—A. I think I would have to file those figures, Mr. Chairman. My 
recollection is that at March 31, 1952, under section 7 there was still $88 
million of the $300 million left which was considered sufficient to carry us 
through another year before consideration would have to be given. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you care to file a written answer? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then I shall see that it goes in the evidence when it is 
laid before the committee. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. And that will cover the sections under which there may be unappro- 
priated money still available?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it will also cover the other subjects of advances?—-A. As to that 
which has been advanced. 

Q@. You are speaking of advances, the kind of thing we have under 
section 142—-A. Oh yes. And there is one under section 15, and one under 
Part V. There are about six of them. 

Q. Your statement will cover them, so that we may have a bird’s eye 
picture of those funds which are not voted year by year, or are the subject 
of special votes year by year?—A. Yes. , 

Mr. FRASER: Will you show where the money has gone? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on the report and the 
financial statements? If not, carried. é 

Mr. NosewortHy: Do you want any suggestions for the agenda committee? 

Mr, ASHBOURNE: When shall we meet again? 

The CHAIRMAN: If we bring in our report today and the report is carried, 
I would hope, Mr. Ashbourne, that we might meet on Thursday and complete 
our work. 
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« 
REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, June 12, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce begs leave to 
present its 


SIXTH REPORT 


Pursuant to the Orders of Reference of the House of March 24, 1952, 
this Committee had before it for consideration the Annual Report and the 
Financial Statements of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation for the 
year ended December 31, 1951. 


Your Committee held 13 meetings during which the above-named matters 
were considered and evidence adduced thereon. 


The Annual Report of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation shows 
that the credit balance in the Reserve Fund of the Corporation as at December 
31, 1950 was $5,000,000.00. During the year 1951 the Corporation earned an 
operating income of $3,144,037.02, as compared with $2,861,998.88 in 1950. The 
Report also discloses the fact that sales of properties realized $9,843,062.96, 
making a total net income of $12,987,099.98 which has been transferred to the 
credit of the Receiver General of Canada, leaving a credit balance of 
$5,000,000.00 in the Reserve Fund of Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion as at December 31, 1951. 


Your Committee recommends that Section 12, which now provides that 
the land acquired and cleared under the powers contained in that section 
shall be sold by the municipality to a limited dividend housing corporation 
or a life insurance company which has agreed to construct thereon a rental 
housing project under the provisions of Section 9 or Section 11.of The National 
Housing Act, should be amended to permit the sale of the said land also to 
the joint housing partnership Federal- Provincial, authorized by Section’ 35° of 
‘The National Housing Act. 


Your Committee further recommends that Section 12 be amended to 
permit the land cleared of buildings under the provisions of this section to 
be used for commercial or other purposes, providing the municipality makes 
available to a limited dividend company or a life insurance company which 
has agreed to construct thereon a rental housing project under the provisions 
of Section 9 or Section 11 of The National Housing Act, or the federal-provincial 
partnership Section 35, an area of land sufficient for the construction of a 
- housing project att oant at. least the same number housing units ‘as those 
demolished. 


The task of your Committee was greatly facilitated by the valuable - 
assistance of Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of the Corporation, and his staff. 


A copy of the Evidence adduced in respect of the matters referred is 
appended hereto. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


HUGHES CLEAVER, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 12, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Balcom, Bennett, Fleming, Fraser, 
Fulford, Gingras, Gour (Russell), Henry, Hunter, Jeffery, Leduc, Noseworthy, 
Sinclair, Thatcher, Ward. 


In attendance: Mr. D. B. Mansur, President, and J. D. Ritchie, Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


In answer to questions asked by Mr. Fleming at the previous meeting, Mr. 
Mansur tabled the following documents: 


1. “Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Statutory Appropriations 
as at March 31, 1952’; 


2. “Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Special Account created 
by Section 35 of The National Housing Act, 1944 as at March 31, 1952”. 


The said documents were ordered to be printed as part of this day’s 
evidence and the Witness questioned thereon. 


The Chairman laid before the Committee letters received by him from the 
following Associations: 

1. The National House Builders Association Inc.; 

2. Canadian Construction Association; 

3. The Dominion Mortgage and Investments Association. 


The said letters were taken as read and ordered to be printed as part of 
this day’s evidence. 


Mr: Mansur was requested to comment on each of the said letters, did so, 
and was questioned thereon. 


The examination of Mr. Mansur having been completed he was retired. 


The Chairman expressed to Mr. Mansur and his staff the appreciation of 
the Committee for their valuable assistance in the completion of the task before 
the Committee. 


The Committee then commenced consideration of its report to the House. 
The Chairman laid before the Committee a draft report. 


Mr. Thatcher moved in amendment: 
That the draft report be amended by adding thereto the following: 
Your Committee further recommends that where joint loans are 
not available in municipalities of any size to fully meet the loan 
applications of builders then in all such cases Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation should have authority to make such loans. 
After discussion and the question having been put, the said amendment 
was negatived. 
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Thereupon Mr. Noseworthy moved in amendment: 


That the draft report be amended by adding thereto the following: 

Your Committee further recommends that a study be made of 
the possibility of including the provision of school accommodation 
as a part of the over-all cost of servicing land under Section 35 of the 
National Housing Act. 


And the question being raised as to whether the proposed amendment was 
in order, the Chairman ruled the said amendment out of order on the ground 
that under the British North America Act the jurisdiction in regard to Educa- 
tion is exclusively in the provincial field. | , 


And after further discussion, on the motion of Mr. Fleming, seconded by 
Mr. Noseworthy, the said draft report was adopted. 


At 12.55 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at the call 
of the Chair. 


R. J. GRATRIX, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


; 
, 
| 
: 


EVIDENCE 


JUNE 12, 1952. 
11:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


At our last meeting Mr. Mansur undertook to supply a written answer to 
Mr. Fleming’s question in regard to the statutory appropriations as of March 
31, 1952, and the extent to which they had been used. I received the written 
answer yesterday and it will be printed in today’s evidence. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Special Account created by Section 35 of the National Housing Act, 1944 
as at March 31, 1952. 


Revolving Fund established by Section 
De OES rea ee ate Ma chee a ae aishs $_50,000,000.00 
Advances from the Revolving Fund evi- 
denced by the debentures of Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation 
Pista MEAT OU sD bis Varn. teeta se hs 0 $ 1,500,000.00 
ey SRR OIE Oa) ee artes creat ee asta. te ithe 1,500,000.00 


$ 3,000,000.00 


Note: 1950-51 advances have been reimbursed to the Special 
Account. 1951-52 advances are provided for in Supple- 
mentary Estimates for 1952-53. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fleming, have you a copy of this? 
Mr. FLEMING: Yes, I have. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions arising out of that answer, Mr. 
Fleming? 


Mr. D. B. Mansur, President of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, calied: 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, the point was pretty clearly set out in the 
table. There is an uncommitted balance in the appropriation under the rele- 
vant sections of $146,482,891; and Mr. Mansur has indicated he thinks that 
would be quite ample for the needs of the present fiscal year.—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. And each of the five individual amounts is adequate for the purpose 
under the respective sections of the Act for the present fiscal year.—A. Yes . 
sir, I believe that is the case. I might make one comment on item number 4 
which is the vote for experimental plumbing and heating equipment. It will 
be recalled that the plumbing and heating industry of recent months has 
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been busily engaged trying to keep up with the demands to meet new con- 
struction. That situation has changed rather, and we have started conversa- 
tions and negotiations with the industry for ways and means of implementing 
the intent contained in section 15 of the National Housing Act. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe it is a case that until fairly recently it was just impractical to 
ask the heating and plumbing people to do other than direct their attention 
to the production of material for new construction. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then, gentlemen, I promised that after our last meeting 
your agenda committee would meet and bring in a report with regard to 
communications which we have received. At the previous meeting of the 
committee I was instructed to write the National House Builders Association 
Incorporated, and the Canadian Constructions Association Incorporated; and I 
will now read into the record one letter which I wrote to the Canadian 
Construction Association: 


Dear Sirs: 


The annual report of Central Mortgage & Housing Corporation 
was referred by the House of Commons to its Banking & Commerce 
Committee, and this Committee has been holding meetings considering 
the report. While the reference to this Committee is simply the annual 
report of Central Mortgage & Housing Corporation, some of our members 
believe that your organization might like to send in a written brief 
containing suggestions on housing. 

I have been instructed to write you advising you that should you 
wish to do so the material should be mailed to the Committee Clerk, 
or to myself, by not later than Thursday of next week, June 5. 


My letter was dated May 30. 


Please do not consider this as a request, but rather as a warning 
that our work will soon be completed, and if you are planning to 
supply any material it should be in the hands of the Committee in the 


near future. 
D ei 


I have received—and copies have been made and are now in the hands 
of the committee—I have received letters from the National House Builders 
Association Incorporated, the Canadian Construction Association Incorporated, 
and also I received this morning a letter from the Dominion Mortgage and 
Investments Association. While all of these letters in my opinion do at 
least in part go beyond the scope of the reference to this committee and 
perhaps should be ruled out by the chair,-yet after considering the matter 
very carefully I would be inclined if the committee approves that they would 
be read into our record and that Mr. Mansur would be asked to make any 
comments which he thinks are appropriate in regard to the contents of any 
or all three of the letters; and then, as to questions, I hope that members of 
the committee would under the circumstances confine their questions to 
reasonable proportions, having in mind the fact that some part of these letters 
are outside the scope of our reference. 


Are we agreed? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will we take the letters as read? You have them in front 
of you, or shall I read them into the record. 


Hon. MEMBER: Take them as read. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 
Agreed. 

They will go into the record. 
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THE NATIONAL HOUSE BUILDERS ASSOCIATION § INC. 


EMBASSY BUILDING, 
82 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 
JUNE 4, 1952. 
~ Hughes Cleaver, M.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Mr. Cleaver: — 

Thank you for your letter of May 30 advising us that our wire of May 
19, 1952 will be added to the Banking and Commerce Committee records. 
In compliance with your suggestion, we are enlarging on the different matters 
referred to in the wire in the hope that our remarks will assist you and your 
committee in giving consideration to the serious housing problems ahead of us. 


Loan Commitments 

At the April 1952 convention of the National House Builders Association, 
Incorporated, held in Winnipeg, one of the greatest causes for concern on the 
part of builders was the attitude of lending institutions operating under the 
N.H.A. In general, mortgage money has been more difficult to obtain and 
companies are being much more selective. We cannot criticize a lending 
company’s right.to let experience dictate the operation of the various mortgage 
offices and indeed where sales have indicated caution it would be foolish to 
ask for unlimited commitments. However, there are many areas where industry 
is expanding rapidly and where the housing shortage is growing steadily worse. 

In such areas, homes can be built under the 20% down payment provisions 
only if they are done in the most economic manner. For such building, advance 
planning and buying is an absolute essential and if modern production tech- 
niques promoting savings in both materials and labour costs are to be used, 
project builders must be able to start units in blocks of a suggested minimum 
of fifty and preferably one hundred. Most builders reporting through our 
Association are now finding it is very difficult to get loan commitments in 
blocks of twenty-five even where sales are going well. There would appear 
to be two steps which could be taken. 


-1. Direct loan commitments, to be resold to lending institutions 
after completed sales as was done with some of the direct: loans under 
the Rental Insurance plan. 


9. A reintroduction of the buy-back clause similar to the old Inte- 
grated scheme and the Defence Loan plan now in operation. This 
would encourage lending institutions to make commitments in larger 
blocks and incidentally banks would be more inclined to make con- 
struction loans to provide adequate working capital. 


3. Introduction of 100% mortgage insurance as provided for in the 
U.S.A. under Title 2 F.H.A. Mortgage insurance would permit the entry. 
of many other types of institutions in the mortgage lending field under 
the N.H.A. 


It might be mentioned here that while the present N.H.A. provides for 
twenty-five and thirty year amortization there are few if any lending institu- 
tions granting loans other than on a 5/15 year or 20 year basis. We can see 
no reason for such a lack of confidence in the future of our housing and the 
paying ability of home owners. If lending institutions cannot be forced or 
persuaded to grant twenty-five and thirty year amortizations then perhaps 
the guarantees to the lending institutions should be reviewed or direct loans 
should be granted. 
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Serviced Land 


Serviced land constitutes a major problem in most of the cities which have 
experienced rapid growth. Many of the municipalities are forcing subdividers 
to install all services such as water, sewer, sidewalk, pavement and curbs, and 
street lighting. This constitutes a serious problem in view of the large initial 
expenditure necessary and the consequent reduction of working capital. The 
project builder working under the N.H.A., is generally best qualified to under- 
take subdivision work as this is really only part of the long range planning 
necessary if costs are to be kept down. Our suggestion therefore is that 
assistance should be given to the subdivider or builder—subdivider in installing 
the necessary services such as is now given municipalities under section No. 35. 
It is possible that if the services were paid for by the Federal Government alone 
or in conjunction with the Provincial Government, the municipalities could 
arrange to collect taxes in the form of locals to retire the loan covering the 
services and this should of course be done on a long term basis. We can see 
no reason why municipalities or other levels of government should get into 
the land business unless of course private enterprise has shown insufficient — 
interest. 

May we mention here an example of an apparent injustice which has 
been brought to our attention recently. A speculative builder operating in St. 
Catharines under the ceiling selling price was using land where sewer and water, 
etc., had been installed under the local improvement act. An extension of this 
successful project involves devolpment of raw land, and incidentally an 
increased price per an acre, with the builder paying for all improvements. 
Existing N.H.A. regulations appear to provide for no increase in the selling 
price or mortgage which in effect means a reduction of the builder’s already 
narrow profit margin. It is our understanding that this subject is now under 
discussion at high levels but no final decision has been made. Whether or not 
the N.H.A. can be amended to assist the subdivider in installing improvements, 
the establishment of ceiling selling prices should take into consideration actual 
costs whether they be for labour, materials or land improvements so long as 
the various items and amounts in question are reasonable and in keeping with 
the nature and price range of the housing required. 


It might be well for your committee to review the method of establish- 
ing ceiling selling prices as we feel that often not enough discretion is allowed 
branch managers to meet local conditions. We agree that if our industry is to 
help combat inflation and produce housing within the reach of our people, we 
must keep costs down and also work on a reasonable profit margin. However, 
only successful builders, which mean builders operating at a profit, can cope 
with our housing needs and ceiling selling prices must be constantly reviewed 
in the light of existing conditions. 


Rental Housing 

A great deal of attention has been focused on the need for rental housing 
particularly for the low income groups. Actually the rental housing under 
the Rental Insurance Plan and now under section No. 35 does not appear to 
be catering to the low income family but to the middle bracket. Actually, we 
are in agreement with the need for rental housing but we do not agree that 
rental housing being produced under section No. 35 is in the best interests of. 
the nation. It is our belief that private enterprise can do a quicker and 
better job for the income class provided for under section No. 35 and we 
suggest the following action. 

1. Vigorous promotion of Rental Insurance Plan with direct 90% 
loans bearing interest at 44% or lower. Lending institutions previously 
showed a lack of interest on this plan in view of the high percentage 
mortgage and low interest rate and direct loans based on realistic 
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valuations would appear to be the only answer. Consideration should 
also be given to relaxation of some of the standards which produced 
expensive and often accommodation larger than necessary. We realize 
the loans on a 40 year amortization basis can be made only on buildings 
well constructed, but a compromise will have to be made of building 
standards and space requirements. Our Association would be ‘pleased 
to appoint a committee to sit in Ottawa and attempt to work out in detail 
a revised and workable Rental Insurance Plan. 


9. We believe that section No. 9 of the N.H.A. providing for direct 
loans to Limited Dividend Corporations should be promoted. Experience 
in Hamilton and elsewhere would indicate that housing can be produced 
by private builders renting for amounts comparing favourably with those 
announced to date under section No. 30. Private enterprise would be 
even more willing to operate under this section if Rental Insurance were 
provided in conjunction with the other provisions of the section No. 9 
and Rental Insurance on a proper basis does not involve uneconomic 
financing or Government participation in housing management which is 
bound to be cumbersome and generally undesirable. 


Our Association is pleased that the housing picture is being reviewed and 
offer any assistance possible to the various committees appointed to investigate 
and improve the situation. One of our main criticisms is the time lag. 
between the recognition of a crisis in the supply of housing and the remedial 
steps. Our industry built up to its present efficient and sound basis under 
the N.H.A. cannot survive too many peaks and valleys such as occurred in 
pre-War years and in particular in the last eighteen months. We sincerely 
hope that legislation will keep pace with the changing conditions and that 
shelter, a basic commodity, particularly in a growing country will not suffer. 


Yours truly, 


THE NATIONAL HOUSE BUILDERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Signed). W. H. Grisenthwaite 
President. 


THE DOMINION MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENTS ASSOCIATION 


OFFICES—302 Bay ST. 
Toronto 1, Canada. 
Jules E. Fortin, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
JUNE 11, 1952. 

Dear Sir: 

We have noted the proceedings of the Committee on its examination of 
the Annual Report of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and 
believe it would be helpful to the Committee to have before it information on 
the position which our member companies occupy in the mortgage lending 
field. - 

The Dominion Mortgage and Investments Association is a voluntary associa- 
tion of insurance, loan and trust companies. Its membership is made up of 
26 insurances, 7 loan and 16 trust companies. Their assets in Canada at the 
end of 1951 were $4,314 millions and their mortgage investments in Canada were 
$1,281 millions. | 

These companies are a major source of long-term credit in Canada. They 
invest in bonds and other securities of Canada, its provinces, its municipalities 
and school districts. They finance public utilities, industrial and commercial 
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enterprises in their long-term capital requirements. They provide a large 
amount of the funds required for the purchase and construction of housing. 
The funds at the disposal of these companies are entrusted to them by the 
public of Canada through the sale of life insurance, the deposit of moneys 
with loan and trust companies and the sale by these companies of their deben- 
tures and savings certificates. The investment of these funds must be such 
as to enable the companies to return in due course the moneys entrusted to them 
with interest to policy holders, depositors and holders of debentures and other 
securities. It follows that in the employment of these funds the companies 
must follow a policy of careful selection and wide diversification. 

In the mortgage field, the life insurance, trust and loan companies invested 
more money in new mortgages in 1951 than in any previous year. We estimate 
that money invested by them in mortgages during the year amounted to about 
$385 millions which was an increase of $10 millions over 1950. Mortgages on 
properties in Canada held by these companies now amount to almost $1,500 
millions as compared with only $532 millions at the end of 1945. 

The gross loan approvals of these companies in 1951 totalled about $423 
millions. Although this was a decrease of 17 per cent from 1950, it was still 
the, second highest yearly volume on record being 11 per cent above the 1949 
level. Some 82 per cent of these loan approvals were in respect of housing. 

Loan approvals for the construction of new houses declined about 25 per 
cent to around $230 millions. It was this classification of loans which rose 
sharply from 1949 to the extraordinarily high level of 1950—the increase being 
of the order of 46 per cent. The cutback from 1950 to 1951 was much less than 
the increase from 1949 to 1950. It is apparent that the curtailment in mortgage 
lending was not nearly as drastic as has been pictured. 

A contraction at some point in mortgage loan approvals was bound to 
occur. Throughout the post-war period the lending institutions invested large 
sums in mortgages, particularly housing mortgages. Their cash disbursements 
on new mortgages in the past five years have exceeded $1,500 millions. A good 
deal of this money came not from new funds coming into the hands of mortgages 
but from the sale of government bonds. Thus the imbalance in their investment 
portfolios which was evident at the end of the war was being corrected. The 
channelling of funds into mortgages at the 1950 rate could not continue for long 
without the companies finding themselves with a high proportion of their assets 
in mortgages. In 1950 the increase in Canadian mortgage portfolios of member 
companies was equivalent to more than 80 per cent of the increase in their 
admitted assets in Canada and in 1951 the proportion was 65 per cent. It will 
be recognized that this is indeed a substantial proportion. 

It is to be noted that by the end of 1950 the pre-war relation between 
mortgage investments and assets had been restored. At the end of 1951 member 
companies as a group had a higher proportion of their assets in Canada invested 
in mortgages than in 1939. At the end of 1951 this ratio was 31 per cent while 
at the end of 1939 it was only 24-4 per cent. For life insurance companies the 
proportion is 28 per cent, for loan companies 70-7 per cent and for trust com- 
panies 33:9 per cent. It will be apparent that the lending institutions have 
continued to be very much in the field of mortgage lending. 

The amount of funds which the companies have for investment is, of 
course, limited by the volume of money placed in their hands by the public 
through the payment of insurance premiums, deposits and otherwise entrusted 
to them plus interest earnings less the return of moneys to policy holders, 
depositors, etc. and the expense involved in doing business. To this net is added 
moneys arising from the repayment of existing loans and maturing securities 
plus the proceeds of the sale of existing securities. With the drop in bond prices 
in March 1951, the sale of existing bond investments, such as government bonds, 
may only be made at a loss which results in curtailing the amount of funds 
available for new investment in comparison with, say, 1950. 


~ 
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There is great competition for this available money. Provincial govern- 
ments, municipalities, school districts, hospitals, public utilities, industrial and 
commercial enterprises, and the individual who wants housing, all have 
important and pressing requirements. In the allocation for investment of the 
funds available to them member companies must have constantly before them 
the best interests of those whose money it is and thus they must follow a course 
of investment and diversification in keeping with that duty. They believe that 
they have recognized that duty in their investment policy and that this policy 
has been on all counts to the advantage of Canada and its citizens. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) J. E. FORTIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. HUGHES CLEAVER, 

Chairman, 

The Standing Committee on Banking 
and Commerce, . 

House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


R. G. JOHNSON, 
General Manager. 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 
384 Bank Street, Ottawa, Canada, 
Phone 3-1797. 


; . JUNE 4, 1952. 
Hughes Cleaver, Esq., M.P., : | 
Chairman, 

Banking and Commerce Committee, 

House of Commons, 

Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Cleaver: ~: 


Thank you for your letter of May 30 advising that your Committee would 
be prepared to receive by June 5 written representations concerning housing 
in connection with its present review of the 1951 Annual Report of Central 
Mortgage & Housing Corporation. . . 

We were given to understand, when your Committee commenced its 
current study, that the latter was to be of a “private” nature with C.M.LH-C. 
and Government personnel only being called upon to testify. While this Asso- 
ciation is vitally interested in residential construction and has made represen- 
tations concerning housing on a number of occasions in the past, our President 
does not feel that the four days’ notice given is sufficient to prepare a suitable 
brief. 

It should be added, however, that the Association’s Housing Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Hubert Bird of Winnipeg, is actively preparing 
a report containing recommendations designed to supplement in detail the 
policy statement and resolution on housing adopted at our 1952 Annual Meeting. 
(A copy of the Proceedings of this convention is enclosed and I would refer — 
you to Pages 6, 7, 13 and 14 in this regard). These recommendations, upon 
being studied and approved by our Management Committee, will of course be 
submitted to the Federal Government without delay. 


Yours sincerely, 


SDCC/J (Sgd.) S. D. C. CHUTTER, 
Encl. Assistant Manager. 


al 
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The CHAIRMAN: Then, Mr. Mansur, will you please refer to the letters 
one at a time and comment of them? . 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, in the letter received from the National 
House Builders Association a number of points are made. Most of them have 
already been covered in my evidence. However, it will be noticed that the 
letter from the National House Builders Association deals with loan com- 
mitments. Point number one suggests that there should be direct loan com- 
mitments to be re-sold to the lending institutions after completed sales as 
was done with some of the direct loans under the rental insurance plan. Mr. 
Chairman, the direct loan commitment is, of course, the equivalent of Central 
Mortgage making a diréct loan because if the lending institutions do not pick 
up the commitment then Central Mortgage, having made the commitment, 
will be the owner of the mortgage. The Minister of Resources and Development 
dealt with that matter at some length and stated that it was the present 
policy of the government not to make direct loans in municipalities of over 
5,000 population. I believe that direct loan commitments are the equivalent 
of direct loans and I do not think I have a great deal to add to what the 
minister has already said. On the other hand, I would agree fully with the 
representation made for the National House Builders in that I believe that 
the lack of commitments is one of the greatest detriments to house building 
on a large scale. After all, it is these large builders who under present circum- 
stances can produce houses on the most economical basis; and, as I mentioned 
in my evidence.if they can not get a forward mortgage commitment to 
cover mortgages on houses which they wish to place upon the land we are 
developing, the land is not going to be developed. 


Mr. THATCHER: Mr. Mansur, would you just amplify that last remark? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Thatcher, if you don’t mind just making a note of 

any questions you want to ask and ask them when Mr. Mansur is through— 
Mr. THATCHER: O.K., Mr. Chairman. 


The WitTNEss: Mr. Chairman, I agree with the representation contained 
in the letter, but for the reasons I have stated I am not at all sure that 
any steps can be taken. The second point raised concerns the buy-back 
clause. It will be recalled that this was a part of the integrated scheme and 
the buy-back provision is included in the present defence workers plan with 
a major change having been introduced. The major change is that instead 
of the buy-back being free as it was in the old integrated plan there is a 
charge, a premium charge is made for the buy-back in the amount of 4 of 1 per 
cent of the buy-back price. I think that the introduction of the buy-back 
would not have much effect in changing the attitude of the lending institutions 
but would have all the effects suggested in this letter in making greater facil- 
ities from the chartered banks more readily available to the builder. I am 
not at all sure that the proposal if adopted would have the effect of greatly 
increasing the number of starts. I think some would result, but I do not 
think that it would be a major instrument towards building back to old levels. 

The third point raised by the National House Builders in the introduc- 
tion of 100 per cent mortgage insurance, similar to that which is in force under 
the F.H.A. in the United States. When speaking to the committee the Minister 
of Resources and Development dealt very fully with the governments’ attitude 
towards mortgage insurance in contrast to the joint loan technique’ being 
followed and I do not think I have much to add. I believe that the present 
pool of guarantees made available to the lending institutions are in themselves 
a 100 per cent guarantee. I think the strongest case that can be made for the 
suggestions contained in this letter is that we are now providing a 100 per cent 
guarantee without getting the full benefits of so doing; but, as I mentioned 
earlier, that is strictly a matter of government policy and the minister has 
already dealt with it. 
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The letter goes on to deal with the terms of amortization. Mr. Chairman, 
I think that I dealt with that very fully at one of our earlier sessions and 
I do no think I have any more to say. 

The letter then goes on to deal with the possibility and indeed the desir- 
ability of the builder receiving assistance perhaps under section 35 in the 
matter of land assembly. I dealt with that on May 20 when answering Mr. 
Hellyer’s question about the possible extension of section 11(b). I said at 
that time that we had been discussing with the officials of the provinces the 
possibilities of land development by the partnership of land owned by private 
individuals. That is the point which the house builders have in mind, and in 
principle Central Mortgage will support it: but, in order to make it effective, 
we must have the concurrence of the provinces that they also will support 
such a suggestion. 


The next point raised in the letter deals with really a complaint by the 


home builders about our capitalization of services installed in a sub-division. 
I do not think there will be any useful purpose served in going into that in 
detail except to say that in principle we agree with the builders. 


Mr. Chairman, I regret one phrase in here which reads, “which in effect 
means a reduction of the builders’ already narrow profit marein. oil regret 
that the National Housing Builders did not give us some little more definite 
idea as to what they meant by the “narrow profit margin’. I think that 
the house builders as a group have, like everybody in the country been doing 
extremely well over the last few years and their ideas of “narrow profit 
margin” may not coincide completely with our ideas and particularly the 
ideas of the average purchaser. I just do not believe that the house builders 
who have been operating over the last few years have been on the thin edge 
and not getting enough money to get by on. 


Mr. Gour: If you will ask me, they are getting too much. 


The WITNESS: The house builders go on to suggest that, “your committee 
might review the matter of establishing ceiling selling prices as we feel that 
often not enough discretion is allowed branch managers to meet local con- 
ditions”. Mr. Chairman, after the experience which a lot of us have had in 
the last 10 years in the matter of price ceilings I am quite sure not too many 
members on this committee will be sympathetic towards an arrangement 
whereby we would have 31 branch managers automonous in setting their 
price ceilings for their own areas. I think in my earlier evidence I mentioned 


to the committee that this maximum selling price was a difficult thing to. 


establish, we tried to do it to the best of our ability. I certainly would be very 
disappointed if we ever came to the point where the National House Builders 
as an association agreed completely with our technique or with the maximum 
sale price which we established; but I think that one of the most encouraging 
things in this letter which we received from the National House Builders is 
that they do not like it too well. 

Then the National House Builders go on to rental housing for low income 
groups. They say that “section 35 at the moment does not appear to be catering 
to the low income family but the middle bracket”. I am sure that the com- 
mittee will be interested in that remark, but I would like to remind the com- 
mittee that although the share of Central Mortgage in section 35 is a majority 
share we do have another partner and the wishes of that other partner must 
be met before a deal can be made. 

Now the attitude of Central Mortgage and Housing, reflecting government 
policy in that respect, is shown in Newfoundland where public housing is 
directed towards the lowest income families in St. John’s. My understanding 
of government policy is that if the province of Ontario wishes to duplicate the 
St. John’s public housing rentals project in Toronto or Hamilton there would 
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be no objection from the federal government in joining with the province of 
Ontario to do it. I think that the complaint of the builders in respect to the 
income level being looked after by housing under section 35 might more properly 
be directed to the provincial government because as far as Central Mortgage is 
concerned, representing the federal government, the policy:is as clear as crystal. 

The builders go on to say on this subject, “it is our belief that private 
enterprise can do a quicker and better job for the income class provided for 
under section 35’’. I can only say that I wish I also believed’ that. 


Mr. HuntTER: Why do they say that? What do they mean by that? 


The WITNESS: I think what they mean is, if there were landlords in the 
provinces—if there was a landlord class in the provinces other than the prov- 
ince of Quebec, and if that landlord class were willing to build housing in the 
present market, and if that landlord class wished to direct its efforts towards 
the low income class which, like their narrow margin of profit, is rather indis- 
tinguishable in this letter, then the job could be done better by them than by 
ourselves on joint account with the provinces. I think that is what they mean. 
But quite obviously in Ontario, and indeed all the other English speaking prov- 
inces, there is an insufficient supply of new rental housing and there is no 
immediate prospect of that situation being rectified through the efforts of 
private enterprise. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q@. Why do you make an exception of the province of Quebec?—-A. Because 
in the province of Quebec approximately 80 to 85 per cent of the new housing 
presently being produced is rental housing. . 

Q. That is the over-all, the total?—-A. Yes—80 to 85 per cent of the total 
new housing in the province of Quebec will be rental housing. 

Q. What would be the proportion of privately owned housing; if the figures 
you have given us are a fair amount—have you any figures on that?—A. For—? 

@. That does not include any of your direct construction, that percentage 
does not?—A. No. It includes private construction inclusive of residences 
financed under the National Housing Act— 

Q. Under part 1?—A. Part 1 and part 2; and I say part 1 because part 1 
falls into two categories: there is individual housing unit which is home owner- 
ship under part 1, and we also have duplexes which are 50 per cent home 
ownership. As a matter of fact, in the province of Quebec that is the most 
economical house of a rental character that I have seen. It is produced under 
section_4 of the Housing Act and is called a home owner duplex although there 
is included on-site landlord ownership. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What assistance does the province of Quebec give on housing?—A. The 
province of Quebec within prescribed limits as to the quality and size are pre- 
pared to subsidize the interest rate down to 2 per cent. If the mortgage interest 
rate in the National Housing Act loan is 5 per cent, as it is today on application 
to the Farm Credit Bureau in the province of Quebec the owner may secure 
a subsidy so that his total interest rate is on a 2 per cent basis. I may say, Mr. 
Chairman, this applies to loans made by lending institutions in the province of 
Quebec and it does not apply to loans when secured directly from Central 
Mortgage. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. How does it happen to be the Farm Credit Bureau who handles that? 
I thought they dealt with farm loans only.—A. Mr. Chairman, the housing 
legislation in the province of Quebec for some time past has been administered 
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by the Farm Credit Bureau which for years previously have been doing a 
similar type of interest subsidy in the farm field. The Farm Credit Bureau 
have a housing division. 

The CHAIRMAN: Which now exends over the entire province. 


The WITNESS: The next item is, “Vigorous promotion of rental insurance 
plan with direct 90 per cent loans bearing interest at 4-1/2 per cent or lower’’. 
I am sure such an arrangement would be most acceptable to builders who 
are anxious to put together fully insured rental projects without much invest- 
ment of their own; however, if we are looking to the prudent use of public 
funds, I must say that I could give much support to the suggestion which they 
make. 
The final point of the house builders is that section 9 should be promoted. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. Are you going to comment on the period of amortization?—A. The 
period of amortization of 40 years is not far off the present arrangement 
under the rental insurance plan where we have straight line amortization at 
2-5 per cent per annum with the mortgage falling due at the end of 20 years. 
Amortization under the present plan is on a 40 year basis on a straight line 
method. I haven’t too much sympathy with the compromise which it is 
suggested should be made on building standards and space requirements. The 
National Housing Act indicates one of its purposes is to improve the standard 
of housing. I think there is a lot of pressure on the lowering of standards and 
space. I believe that considerable care should be exercised before we do so. 
You may recall that during one of the earlier sessions of this committee we 
heard that the mayor of Hamilton made some similar comment. Mr. 
Grisenthwaite who signed this letter which is before you this morning, is 
also from Hamilton and he makes some comment on the lowering of standards. 
This thing seems to come largely from the city of Hamilton which seems to 
be the hotbed of it; and it is a quite interesting thing that it should be the 
hotbed of it. The mayor of Hamilton and his council were definite in refus- 
ing to allow Central Mortgage to sell some 900 war workers units in Hamil- 
ton, nothwithstanding that new foundations and chimneys would bring them to 
a better state, by the way, than the mayor of Hamilton now suggests is desir- 
able. And then Mr. Grisenthwaite of Hamilton now suggests that the Na- 
tional housing standard be lowered too. It is interesting to me that whereas we 
have the suggestion that these lowered standards should be adopted we have 
the city of Hamilton imposing a standard of construction for roads into the 
new federal-provincial project which, while it would be very suitable for 
42nd street and Fifth Avenue in New York city, is not suitable for a housing 
development. I do not know why all this pressure for lowering of standards 
comes from Hamilton, because it would appear to be the last place in the 
world, by their day to day attitude toward things that you would expect to 
find it. 


Mr. Srincuarr: What is going to happen to those 900 houses? 


The WitNEss: The 900 houses have been put in good condition and under 
an agreement with the city of Hamilton the 900 houses may be rented until 
1955 and at the end of that time the city of Hamilton re-assumes’ its right 
to demand that we remove the houses within a period of six months. 

The next item, Mr. Chairman, deals with section 9 of the National 
Housing Act. This letter suggests that direct loans to the limited dividend 
corporations should be promoted. It goes on to say, “private enterprise will 
be even more willing to operate under this section if rental insurance were 


provided in conjunction with the other provisions of section 9, and rental 
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insurance on a proper basis does not involve uneconomic financing or govern- 
ment participation in housing management which is bound to be cumbersome 
and generally undesirable.” Mr. Chairman, I have no comment. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 


Q. Will you explain what they mean by, “rental insurance” that it should 
be provided in conjunction with the other provision with respect to housing 
there?—A. Well, Mr. Noseworthy, I will try to tell you what I think they 
mean. Section 9 provides for a 90 per cent loan with a safe-guard to provide 
low rental to families of suitable income. A limited dividend company is 
a 10 per cent equity position. If for economic or other reasons a project 
should go into default through vacancies or inability to pay rent, then the 
owners of the limited dividend company would be in a position of losing 
their equity should the mortgagees decide to foreclose. Now, what I think 
that National House Builders have in mind—and it is an amazing position for 
such individuals as they are to take—is that we, by rental insurance, guarantee 
that the rentals will never drop to a point where their 10 per cent equity 
investment will be in jeopardy. That is what I think they mean. 

I may say that their proposal is not unlike the arrangement which was 
entered into late in 1945 with Housing Enterprises of Canada Limited. You will 
notice in the statute that there is a wedding between sections 11 and 9; the 
life companies invest 10 per cent and, indeed, they were guaranteed against 
loss on their 10 per cent investment both with respect to principal and interest. 
That is what I think that National House Builders mean. 

Generally speaking, I think the letter brings up most of the points which 
are worrying the house builders, and that it has some good suggestions in it. 

The next letter is from the Dominion Mortgage and Investments Associa- 


tion. In reading it over I do not think I have much to say. It pretty well covers 


the same territory that I covered in my earlier evidence. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The WITNESS: They mention that there is great competition for available 
money. We have discussed that subject at some length; and they make the 
point that member companies must have constantly before them the best 
interests of those whose money it is, and in fact, to quote from their letter, 
they say: 

. In the allocation for investment of the funds available to them mem- 
ber companies Must have constantly before them the best interests of 
those whose money it is and thus they must follow a course of invest- 
ment and diversification in keeping with that duty. 


I think I mentioned at one of the earlier meetings that there were occa- 
sions when what appeared to be in the national interest in respect to financing 
housing might not completely coincide with the investment policy which the 
companies feel is prudent in respect to their policy holders. I mentioned, I 
think, that that was one of the disadvantages of the joint loan technique which 
must be accepted with some of its many advantages. 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes. It is a reasonable exposition of the advantages of 
many of the lending institutions under part I. 

The WITNESS: The next letter is from the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion and I do not think it requires comment. They suggest that the notice given 
to them was not sufficient to permit them to prepare a suitable brief. I might 
say that the membership of the Canadian Construction Association does not 
contain many builders who are in the small house building field. There are 
some exceptions to that, in the case of some of the medium and large sized 
contractors who are building directly for Central Mortgage on a firm bid basis; 
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but in what we have been talking about, namely, the speculative house building 
field, I do not think there are more than one or two members of the Canadian 
Construction Association who have a direct interest in that field. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Now, Mr. Thatcher, I shall give you the floor 
first, because I interrupted you before. 

Mr. THATCHER: Mr. Mansur, in his statement, very early in his remarks, 
stated, I think, that the chief reason houses were not being built was the lack 
of commitments. I wonder if he would amplify that statement? Would he 
mean by that, that there is not sufficient mortgage money available for the 
builders? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it was in regard to forward commitments. 


The WITNESS: Under present circumstances, Mr. Thatcher, builders operat- 
ing on any reasonably large scale must develop their own land. The munici- 
palities simply have not a stock of serviced land which builders can get. There- 
fore the builder goes out and gets, let us say, 50 acres of raw land, and he 
makes arrangements, apart from the municipality under which he will service 
the land, thereby creating, let us say, 225 lots. The servicing of this land will 
cost him something in the order of $1,200 a lot, and he will have an investment 
of some $275,000 before he even starts to build a house. But to justify that 
investment he must know that he will recover that investment. The builder 
wants to be sure that he can build those 225 houses, and he is not sure that he 
can build them until he has commitments from some lending institution, that 
as he builds the houses, loans under the National Housing Act will be available. 
| With very volatile interest rates, and with certain tightness in the availa- 
bility of moneys for investment, the lending institution is likely to say to that 
builder: “We won’t give you a commitment for 225, but we will give you a 
commitment for 25 or 50; and when you have got those finished, or when you 
have got them under way, you can come back and see us, and maybe we will 
give you some more.” . 

For the development of 50 acres, which involves a capital investment of 
‘some $275,000, he just does not feel that he can go ahead unless he knows 
that he will have the mortgage financing to complete the project. I think that 
is the point, Mr. Thatcher. 


By Mr. Hunter: 


Q. In connection with the municipalities which are under 5,000 in popula- 
tion, and in connection with direct loans, are such municipalities ever split 
up for your purposes?—-A. When we are talking about a municipality, we 
are talking about a prime municipality and the immediately adjacent munici- 
pality or municipalities. For instance, in the case of Fort William or Port 
Arthur, we look upon them as an over-all municipality. 

Q. I am thinking of some large towns in which there may well be over 
5,000 of a density at one end, while at the other end they are comparatively 
vacant, or they have a low density. Would you consider a direct loan in 
such a case? Would you consider a loan in the non-dense part of it?—A. Oh 
yes. Take the case of Oshawa, for instance. We would not make a direct 
loan in Oshawa, but we would make a direct loan at the four corners, twelve 
miles north of Oshawa. 

Q. Oshawa is a separate municipality, and I was thinking of township 
municipalities—A. We would make a loan, let us say, 12 miles north of 
the township hall in Scarboro. 

Q. So actually it is not municipalities of over 5,000, but rather areas. 
—A. Really communities of 5,000, yes. 


Mr. NosewortHy: May we revert to the situation which Mr. Mansur 
described for Mr. Thatcher a while ago, the case where you have a builder 
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prepared to service 50 acres of land, and he is held up because the lending 
institution will not grant him a loan on more than 25 houses at a time; would 
not a situation of that kind be improved if at that point Central Mortgage had 
authority to make a direct loan, when the lending companies positively refuse 
to do so? Here are two or three hundred houses which are needed to be 
built, and the only thing holding them up is the insurance companies. So 
why should not Central Mortgage have the authority to step into a situation 
of that kind and relieve it in the interests of the common good? 

The WITNESS: The reason which immediately comes to my mind, Mr. 
Noseworthy, is the statement which was made before this committee by the 
Minister of Resources and Development the other day. I think I have already 
indicated that this is one of the hurdles, and I do not think there is any 
difference of opinion between you and me on that; but I really have not 
much comment to make, and I do not think I should make any comment 
on what was said the other day. 

Mr. JEFFERY: May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the same 
problem; would the solution be for Central Mortgage and Housing, either 
with new powers, or under some which they may already have, to go in 
and help him finance this land, if they think that this housing is necessary in 
that area, and thus relieve him of the risk involved. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean to finance him under section 35? 


The WITNESS: If the province agrees, there is the power to do that financing 
under section 35 in partnership with the province. I do not think that even 
our lawyer could find authority within the statute for us to do it directly, 
other than under section 35. 


Mr. JEFFERY: But there is a possibility of doing it that way? , 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. In connection with the comments you were making on rental housing 
under section 35, with respect to page 3 of the letter of the National House 
Builders’ Association, and in regard to the group, having regard to family 
income or classification, who are now receiving financing under section 35, 
would you care to enlarge on the subject of the tests of income, as set up 


‘in any agreements which have been approved under section 35, and if they 


have been uniform all the way through, or not, and would you indicate what 
the various bases have been in the approved schemes?—A. In rental housing, 
in which we are prepared to join with the province in a Rent Reduction Fund, 
the rents are geared to family income. Family income is described as being 
income of all members of the household who live in the unit, and it includes 
family allowances, and it excludes ‘ex minimus’ earnings such as the boy with 
the newspaper route. 

The gross income of the family is established by that method, and the 
rentals are determined from a formula known as the Carver-Hopwood formula, 
which is used in Regent’s Park, in Saint John, New Brunswick, and in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and I think will be used pretty generally throughout Canada. 
The Carver-Hopwood formula was the Canadian adaptation of the six or 
seven best formulae in use in all parts of the world. The formula starts with 
a base of approximately 20 per cent of the family income for shelter purposes 
where the family has two children; where there is a man, wife, and more 
than two children, the percentage drops. 

Q. And it depends, too, on the number of dependent children?—A. Yes, 
dependent children, with a certain amount of latitude given to the local hous- 


ing authority as to what a dependent child is. For instance, an incapacitated 


child, or a grandmother would be taken as a dependent; in other words, a 
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certain amount of social consciousness is exercised by the authority in 
determining the equity in respect to dependents. 

But we operate on a base of, roughly, 20 per cent for the man, wife, and 
‘ two children; and if the man and wife have one child, the percentage is 
about 21 per cent; and if the man and wife have three children, then the 
percentage is about 19 per cent. It spreads in a pretty logical fashion from 
this base, where a man and a wife have two children, and the percentage 
is 20 per cent. 

There is also another variant in the formula, in that the percentage is 
somewhat higher at the upper income level than at the lower income level. 
In other words, whereas I say it is a base of 20 per cent for a man and wife 
and two children, if they had $3,000, it would probably be 18; or 19 per cent, 


if they had $2,000; and it may be 21 per cent if they have $3,300. There is 


a variation on that score. 

In our arrangements, in adapting this formula, we have consulted with 
the housing authorities in the United States and we found that one of the 
most difficult tasks has been to make arrangements for a family to vacate 
when their family income has gone to a point beyond which new tenants 
would be admitted to the project. So we have done an adaptation of the 
usual family scales of rent geared to income by putting in a pretty heavy tilt 
at about 80 per cent of the breaking point. 

Let us assume for the sake of argument that the recovery rent, that is, 
the rent which is sufficient to recover the investment in the partnership, 
works out on an income scale so that a family which has $3,300 is just paying 


this economic rent; in the formula we start tilting at about $3,000, so that 


when the family does reach $3,300, they are paying rather more than the 
scale calls for. : 


The CHAIRMAN: More than the economic rent? 


The Witness: More than the economic rent; and when it gets to $3,600, or . 


$3,700, they are paying considerably more; roughly, the formula in such cases 
as I have described is 20 per cent for this typical family who has $3,000, and 
it would be increased by 40 per cent of their income in excess of $3,000. The 
reason we are doing that is that—-and I made sure that it has the support of 
the people in Washington, because this has been one of their big problems, and 
they think it is a good idea—when we get families up to an income level 


beyond which they can be admitted to this public housing, they will be pay- 


ing a fairly handsome price for the privilege of staying in public housing. We 
feel that when the rent really starts to mount very sharply, it will be of some 
assistance to us in getting rid of the families. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. You did not arbitrarily set a figure on family income as a condition 
of admission to public housing?—A. Yes. In the province of Ontario our 
arrangement with them is: That if the economic rent corresponds with the 
family income of $3,300, we will not admit a family to that project whose 
income is in excess of $3,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: They must have a lower income than that? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Fraser: 
Q. In your agreement, when you rent, do you have something to that 
effect, if their income goes up?—A. Yes, in the agreement it would be pro- 
vided that if the income went beyond an economic level, they shall vacate. 


But just having that in the agreement and getting the family out are two 
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different matters; and that is why we suggest the tilt at the $3,300 level, so 
there will be a few economic forces at work. 

Q. And do they know that?—-A. Oh yes. 

Q. They are told that when they go in?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are told that if their income rises above a certain level?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then they are to vacate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Returning now to my original question, is this a uniform method 
established for rental housing projects in all parts of Canada, or is this going 
to be something to be determined in each province?—-A. The principle is 
the same for all parts of Canada. But adaptation must be made to meet 
local conditions. I might use Toronto and St. John’s, Newfoundland, as 
examples. The income level in respect to the two communities is very 
different. I believe it is appropriate for St. John’s, Newfoundland, to allow 
families there to enter into a public housing project if their incomes are 
over $1,000 a year and not in excess of, let us say, $2,400 a year; but I do not 
think those figures would be at all suitable in the case of the city of Toronto. 
I think that comparable figures for the city of Toronto might be a minimum 
of $1,500 and a maximum of. $3,000; and I suggest that although it appears 
to be a difference in those two treatments, yet in reality it is the only way in 
which you can apply the same principle to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
to Toronto. . 

Q. In working out this method I suggest there is still a lot of room for 
play in allocating applications for accommodation of that kind?—A. Yes. 

@. I remember that in the United States, when they started, they placed 
a limit on family income for persons admitted to so-called public housing, let 
us say, of $1,200 a year; but with rising incomes, it went up to $1,400; and I 
do not know what their limit is now; but I believe with brackets such as $3,000 
or $3,300 of family income, you are getting into a kind of income group for 
which public housing, so-called, was never intended. I appreciate the eco- 
nomic factors, and that you are endeavouring to discourage people of that 
income group from occupying housing that was constructed on the basis of it 
benefitting people of low income, but I wonder if too much room 
for play was put in the methods in vogue now?—A. Mr. Chairman, this point 
has been under discussion with the provinces, and the viewpoint expressed 
by Mr. Fleming is the viewpoint of the province of Newfoundland and the 
province of New Brunswick. But in the province of Ontario we are inclined to 
be on Mr. Fleming’s side, and the province of Ontario feels that the band 
should be somewhat higher than we think it should be. 

In Ontario, if I had my'way—and by the way I haven’t, I would have an 


- income entry band in Ontario: of about $1,800 to $2,700—the province of 
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Ontario, and this may be right, feel that this upper limit either is too low, 
that it should be nearer $3,000. The province of Ontario is looking for an 
average income within the project as a whole of about $2,400 to $2,500; and 
the province of Ontario points out to us, with some justice, that if you put too 
low a maximum limit, you either narrow the band of families which you can 
take care of, or you increase the rent reduction fund. Even with a range of 
$1,800 to $3,000, the subsidy will still be a very substantial amount of money 
each year, so this is a matter which must be worked out, having regard to the 
wishes of the province and having regard to local conditions as we find them. 
Q. I take it that these methods you have indicated are guiding principles, 
and that they yield in respect to specific projects in different provinces according 
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to agreements and the wish of the provinces, and having regard to a policy, 
to some extent, formulated in consultation with municipal opinion?—A. That 
is correct. 


By Mr. Jeffery: 

Q. There must be terrific difficulty in administering the scheme, in the way 
of ascertaining what the income is.—A. Mr. Chairman, Regent Park is one 
example, and our project in St. John’s is another example. I think Mr. 
Jeffery is unduly pessimistic about the amount of cheating which you get from 
the average Canadian citizen. One of the very brightest spots in Regent Park 
is the lack of trouble which they have had on this score. 

Q. I mentioned selecting and management and so on being a nuisance as it 
relates to the income position.—A. Well, on the administration point that relates 
directly to the income of the tenant; it is a requirement, that he make a state- 
ment and make available confirmation of his income and general financial 
position. That is part of the deal, and if he does not like that nuisance then he 
does not take a unit. But I might say that I shared Mr. Jeffery’s view until I 
saw it in practice; and it,certainly confirmed my faith, and it no doubt confirms 
that of many others in the integrity of the average Canadian citizen. » 

Mr. JEFFERY: I think that you put an unfair construction on the remark 
I made. I did not question their integrity. 


By Mr. Fraser: ; ; 

Q. Besides checking on a man’s income, do you not also contact the eredit 
unions to see that his credit is good?—-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we search out 
the local credit. bureau to find out whether he is in arrears of rent, whether 
he owes every merchant in the town; and the local authority will not take an 
uncredit-worthy person. In exactly the same way and for exactly the same 
reasons, a minimum has been placed on entry income in the field of public 
housing, so that a public housing project does not become a social welfare 
center to relieve the municipality or the province of some of their responsibility. 
The CHAIRMAN: How many houses have you in Regent Park, Mr. Mansur. 


The WITNESS: Well, Mr. Chairman, we haven’t any houses in Regent Park 
—there are 380, I am informed by Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter: I think it is about that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any figures as to the amount of subsidy involved? 

The WITNESS: I believe that in Regent Park, if I remember correctly, the 
average rent is $55 per month, The rent reduction fund—l don’t know, because 
I don’t know the basis upon which the city of Toronto is calculating. 


The CHAIRMAN: No. 


The WITNESS: But I would guess in that area the rent reduction fund was 
something of the order of $10 to $12 per month—maybe $10 to $15 per month. 
You will remember that they had families there with substantial incomes and 
we ourselves agreed to the minimum economic rental at $85. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Coming back to this subject of income I would like to ask you, Mr. Man- 
sur, a little more about the low limits; that is, if there is a lot of emphasis. put 
upon raising the family income level with a view to reducing the demand for 
a rent reduction fund or subsidy it strikes me it is going to result inevitably in 
the exclusion of families of low income?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what steps are being taken to guard against that result?—A. Well, 
Mr. Chairman, we share that view; but, after all, the provinces are partners too 
and I think the case for the province is that firstly any good government must 
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look to the amount of subsidy that they are spending; secondly, the case is that 
if in Ontario a man of less than $3,300 income cannot finance a new house under 
home ownership, then such a project should go to the very limit of families who 
are unable to look after themselves. 

Now, the argument, of course, against that was brought forward in the 
United States Senate committee by Senator Taft in 1949. The 20 per cent gap 
suggested by Senator Taft was to make absolutely sure that public housing 
activity would in no way overlap with private enterprise in the supplying of 
new houses. He had written into the Act—and it was accepted by the adminis- 
tration—this 20 per cent gap that separates subsidized houses from the private 
enterprise field. I believe that the 20 per cent gap theory as enunciated by 
Senator Taft has been over-done. I am rather more of the opinion of Ontario 
that if they are doing public housing then the ban should be as wide as possible, 
provided the ban does not cut into the economic field and provided also that it 
does not load projects by public housing authorities caring for indigent cases 
which should be looked after in another fashion. I believe though, Mr. Fleming, 
that when these projects come into operation that the range of income limits 
which are in the terms of reference of the authority will be used in the best 
interests of local circumstances; and I do not think that even the best laid plan 
of ourselves and the province will determine the final level of average incomes 
within the project. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I interrupt? You must have had something else in 
mind when you asked the question. What else do you think could be done, 
other than sharply tilting the rent as Mr. Mansur has indicated? 

Mr. FLEMING: I am thinking of the selection of the tenants. In the first 
place, there must be many applications for accommodations of this kind, and 
there has to be some type of selection applied to the choice of tenants. I 
assume, at least I understand, that you have in every one of these projects 
probably many times— 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING: —the number of applicants you have accommodotion for. 
Where are you going to put your emphasis at that point? I should gather, Mr. 
Mansur, that every one of these projects, these development projects, being 
public housing projects, would be the basis of something in the nature of 
separate agreements, and that in entering into that agreement your views 
as representing the federal authority will be made known and you are not 
overlooking the needs of the low income groups? 

The WITNESS: No, Mr. Chairman. I think that with the possible exception 
of Newfoundland we lean to the bottom of the scale rather more than does 
our partner, the province. 

Mr. FLEMING: That is interesting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it not the practice of the local housing authority to 
take care of those in the eligible lowest incomes first? 

The WITNESS: No, Mr. Chairman. The theory of public housing allocations 
is that you establish your range; the bottom third, the middle third and the 
top third; and you try to get a distribution within that range. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The WITNESS: Rather than giving priority to families in inverse ratio to 
their income. 

The CHAIRMAN: I see. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, this question has brought out a question I would like 
to ask. You take a soldier’s wife, she is only getting an allowance perhaps of 
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$135 a month. Now, where does she come in? She can’t get in under this? 
—A. Well, if she has two children—and I do not think she should be in a 
public housing project unless she has two children—her allowance might be 
rather larger than you suggest and it will be supplemented by the family 
allowance which would have the effect of increasing the net income further. 

Q. The family allowance in that case would be about $12 a month?—A. $12 
a month, $144 a year. I think it would fall in the border line group, but the 
purpose, Mr. Chairman, of this minimum income range is not to exclude the 
type of case which is mentioned but rather to make sure that the municipality 
does not use the public housing project as a welfare organization. There is 
one other fact that has to be looked at fairly carefully in respect to this 
lower limit on income: whether we like it or not, there are certain social 
implications that go with the gathering of a large number of families. We 
have had it in our emergency shelter, although I don’t like to admit it; we 
have tried to be realistic in grouping families of like class together to avoid 
the difficulties which might occur if we did not do so. It seems to me that 
the lower level of income for admittance to a public housing project has 
certain of these factors also. 


Mr. FRASER: There is no doubt of that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? : 


Mr. Fteminc: Mr. Mansur, you touched on what I thought was a very 
interesting point in your remark this morning in speaking about the difference 
in attitude of the province of Quebec as compared with other provinces from 
the point of view of investment in rental housing and you mentioned as a 
factor in that respect provincial legislation which subsidizes land—was it that— 


The CHAIRMAN: No, the interest rate. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. The interest rate, so that it becomes an interest rate of 2 per cent. Is 
there anything more than that to account for the difference in attitude as 
between that province and other provinces in respect to private investment in 
low rental housing?—-A. You will remember that in the urban municipalities 
in the province of Quebec the pattern is that 90 per cent of the housing is 
rental and about 10 per cent is home ownership. People of French extraction 
in Canada have over the last few centuries, and even today, a much greater 
interest in real property as a form of investment than their English speaking 
counterparts. The local notary for generations has been the investment 
counsel of the people living in his community and they think in terms of 
property. I think that one of the most significant things along that line is in 
the city of Montreal where you see duplexes and triplexes built in envelopes 
of 4, 6 and 8 buildings on a speculative basis. Every one who can buys one of 
these duplexes or triplexes in the belief that it will be a very profitable 
investment because they can get rent from the other floor or the upper two 
floors. The whole atmosphere is completely different in the province of Quebec 
with respect to the ownership of property. In the case of the English speaking 
Canadian, his wife wants a cottage all her own with a picket fence around it. 
The French speaking Canadian housewife prefers to live in a multiple form 


of building. I think it is largely a matter of custom. Certainly as a matter of | 


economics it is beyond argument as to which is the better system. But I 
think, underneath that, Mr. Fleming, is the preference of the French speaking 
Canadian for real estate as a form of investment to any other form; and I 
might say that in the province of Quebec the landlord class is a very large one. 
A man the other day was talking to my wife and I about some property and 
he said “of course, we are not really large landlords because we have only 
2,150 units”. Then there is one other very important landlord class in the 
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province of Quebec and that is the groups like Estate Masson and Estate | 
Valiquette. These estates have their assets in rental property, they trade in 
real estate in just exactly the way the English speaking estate would hold 
securities and trade in them. 

Q. I presume this subsidy which has the effect of reducing the interest rate 
has been of assistance in that respect, and has contributed to the attraction of 
money to investment in rental housing—A. No, Mr. Chairman, the interest rate 
subsidy is limited entirely to home owners. : 

Q. Oh!—A. And, if anything, I believe that with respect to the interest rate 
subsidy the provincial government has been encouraging a trend away from the 
very thing which I have just described. 

Q. Well, I imagine it is limited to the case of home ownership, the purely 
resident owner?—-A. Except in one case, Mr. Fleming; in exactly the same way 
as we include a duplex in part one as being home ownership—the owner occu- 
pies one unit and rents the second unit—the province of Quebec provides the 
interest rate subsidy for duplexes. As I have already indicated, I think the 
duplex is the finest type of housing we have in the Dominion of Canada; we 
get very definitely home ownership; we get all the advantages of home owner- 
ship and of rental housing in the most economical fashion that could possibly 
be put together. 


By Mr. Henry: 

Q. Mr. Mansur, if there were a subsidy on duplexes, as you indicate, in 
Ontario do you think it would have the effect of increasing the production of 
duplexes in Ontario?—-A. No, I do not think the English Canadian housewife 
would live in a duplex unless she had to; just exactly like the Hamilton house- 
wife who is not happy unless there is a fence around her house. In Quebec City 
the housewife will not live in a house—it would be unthinkable, unless it has a 
milk door at the kitchen. There is no good marketability in a house in the city 
of Quebec unless there is a milk door; and it is difficult to sell a house in Hamil- 
ton without a fence around it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have our report to consider. It is now 12:15; 
so, if there are no further questions—before Mr. Mansur leaves, I know it would 
be the wish of this committee that I should express to you, Mr. Mansur, and to 
your staff, our deep appreciation for the assistance which you have given us in 
our work. 

The WITNESS: I would like to thank the Chairman and the members of the 
committee for the many courtesies shown to me while I have been a witness. 
I can only say that it has been a very happy experience. 
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Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Carroll be substituted for that of Mr. 
Winters on the said Committee. 
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LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TUESDAY, June 24, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce begs leave to present 
e following as its 


: : SEVENTH REPORT 


- Your Committee has considered Bill No: 336, An Act respecting Marine and 
Avi ation War Risks Insurance and Reinsurance ‘Agreements, and has agreed to 
es ort the said Bill with an amendment. 


4 


wy A copy of the. evidence adduced ‘in respect of the said Bill is appended 
hereto. 
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All of which is respectfully submitted. 


HUGHES CLEAVER, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 18, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 


_ this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Ashbourne, Balcom, Coldwell, Dumas, 


. - Fleming, Fraser, Gingras, Gour (Russell), Harkness, Hellyer, Hunter, Jeffery, 


_ Leduc, Low, Macdonnell (Greenwood), McCusker, Richard (Ottawa East), 
Sinclair, Ward, Welbourn. 


: 


In attendance: Mr. K. W. Taylor, Deputy Minister of Finance. 
The Committee commenced consideration of Bill 336, An Act Respecting 


_ Marine and Aviation War Risks Insurance and Reinsurance Agreements. 


Mr. Taylor was called, answered questions on certain aspects of the 


_ Bill and was questioned thereon. 


4 


: 


Clauses 1 and 2 were considered and adopted. 


On Clause 3: 


A discussion arising as to the most appropriate way to study the said Bill, 
it was agreed that such sections of the United Kingdom War Risks Insurance 


- Act, 1939, as were relative to the Bill under discussion, be mimeographed and 
distributed to members of the Committee before proceeding further with the 
Bill. (See Appendix “‘A’’.) 
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It was further agreed that the Committee would resume consideration of 


the said Bill at 4.00 o’clock p.m., Monday, June 23, 1952. 


Thereupon the Committee considered other matters referred. (See Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence No. 14) 


Monpay, June 23, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 4.00 o’clock 
p.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Argue, Ashbourne, Balcom, Blackmore, 
Cannon, Carroll, Coldwell, Crestohl, Dumas, Fleming, Fraser, Fulford, Fulton, 
Gour (Russell), Harkness, Henry, Laing, Low, Macdonnell (Greenwood), 


4 Quelch, Sinclair. 


: 
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A 
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In attendance: Mr. K. W. Taylor, Deputy Minister of Finance. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill 336, An Act respecting 
Marine and Aviation War Risks Insurance and Reinsurance Agreements. 


On Clause 8: 

Mr. Taylor was requested to make a statement on the United Kingdom 
War Risks Insurance Act, 1939, See Appendix A, as compared with the Bill 
under consideration. 


A discussion then took place on the advisability of amending Clause 3 

by inserting after the word “Minister’’, in the first line thereof, the following: 

for the purpose of securing that ships and aircraft are not laid up and 

that commerce is not interrupted by reason of lack of insurance 
facilities. 
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The Chairman suggested that the Clause stand until he had sought the 
advice of the Law Officers of the Crown, and it was so agreed. 


Clause 4 to 7 inclusive were severally considered and adopted. 


On Clause 8: 

A discussion arising as to the advisability of amending Clause 8 to bring 
it in line with Section 2 (5) of the Emergency Powers Act, Chapter 5, it was 
allowed to stand until the advice of the Law Officers of the Crown could be 
obtained. 

The Committee adjourned further consideration of the said Bill until the 
next meeting, and proceeded with other matters referred. (See Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence No. 14). 


TUESDAY, June 24, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 4.00 o’clock 
p.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Argue, Cannon, Carroll, Cleaver, 
Coldwell, Dumas, Fraser, Fulford, Fulton, Gingras, Gour (Russell), Hellyer, 
Helme, Henry, Jeffery, Leduc, Low, Macdonnell (Greenwood), Macnaughton, 
Quelch, Richard (Ottawa East), Riley, Sinclair. 


- In attendance: The Hon. Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance. 


‘The Committee resumed consideration of Bill 336, An Act respecting 
Marine and Aviation War Risks Insurance and Reinsurance Agreements. 


Clauses 3 and 8, allowed to stand at the previous meeting, were called. 


On Clause 3: | 
The Chairman informed the Committee that the suggested amendment, 
proposed by Mr. Fleming at the last meeting, was acceptable to Justice. 


Mr. Macdonnell (Greenwood), for Mr. Fleming, moved that Clause 3 be 
amended by inserting after the word “Minister”, in the first line thereof, the 
following: 

for the purpose of securing that ships and aircraft are not laid up and 
that commerce is not interrupted by reason of lack of insurance 
facilities. 


The proposed amendment was adopted. 
After discussion the said Clause, as amended, was adopted. 


On Clause 8: 

The Chairman informed the Committee that the suggested amendment of 
Mr. Fleming, to bring the said Clause in line with Section 2 (5) of the Emer- 
gency Powers Act 1951, Chapter 5, was not satisfactory to Justice. 


Mr. Abbott was called and made a statement on Clause 8. 


After discussion, Mr. Macdonnell (Greenwood), moved that Clause 8 be 
amended by deleting all the words in the said Clause and substituting therefor 
the following: . 

If the Senate and House of Commons within a period of forty days, 
beginning with the day on which any regulation is laid before Parlia- 
ment in accordance with subsection four and excluding any time during 
which Parliament is dissolved or prorogued or during which both the 
Senate and House of Commons are adjourned for more than four days, 
resolve that it be annulled, it shall cease to have effect. 
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EVIDENCE 


JUNE 18, 1952. 
4.00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum—Bill 336 an Act respect- 
ing marine and aviation war risks insurance and re-insurance agreements. 

Mr. Taylor is here and will answer any questions any members like : 
to ask. I will call the preamble and have general questions on that or shall 
we go on with individual sections of the bill? 

Mr. FRASER: I think we ought to have a word or two from the witness 
first. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, he has expressed a preference to answer ques- 
tions. I think the minister has made a general statement. 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: Maybe I should say one word. I can describe my feel- 
ings by saying that this does not seem to me legislation at all. It is just 
really an Act by the House of Commons to allow the government to put 
through such legislation as they want. In other words, if I may go to clauses 
3 and 4, it seems to me that all they do is just hand everything over to the 
Governor in Council. 

Now, I have not had time to make any exhaustive study but on looking 
at the corresponding bill in England, they spell out a good deal of the legis- 
lation. Now, my own feeling is this; I am not attempting to suggest the 
legislation that should be approved this afternoon. The only suggestion I 
can make is to say that as far as I am concerned I think that this is not legis- 
lation at all and to ask those responsible for framing the legislation to spell 
out the facts. Let me read out some of the things which I have in mind in 
Sections 4 and 5. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall I formalize your comments? 

Section 1? 


Carried. 


Section 2? 
Carried. 


We are now on section 3. 
Mr. MAcCDONNELL: “3. The Minister may enter into an agreement, in such 


-_ form and containing such terms and conditions as are prescribed by the 


regulations or otherwise approved by the Governor in Council, with any 
person or association of persons for the insurance or reinsurance. . .” and 
then 

“4. The Governor in Council may make regulations for carrying the 
purpose and provisions of this Act. . .” Now, there are all the operative 
provisions of the Act. Those are the only provisions having any effect. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Since this is a matter of government policy perhaps I 
should say a few words such as the minister said last night. This bill is a 
very different bill than the ordinary government bill. The ordinary govern- 
ment bill when passed has immediate and compulsory effect on the public, 
the individual citizen of Canada and obviously should be spelled out. 

This is a bill which will apply only to shipowners and those shipping 
cargoes who have looked ahead and realized that they should have some 
provision in case war breaks out and their private insurance companies would 
not cover them for war risks. 
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In the last war they had such coverage under British pools with U.K. 
Government reinsurance, but now our shipowners would prefer to come 
under a Canadian plan, for fairly obvious reasons. In the last war some 
Canadian shipowners had difficulty in settlement for ship losses because of 
the difference between British and Canadian valuations of shipping. That 
difference is still greater today. The second point is that the U.K. pool will 
be run on a sterling basis, but our shipowners will expect and need settle- 
ment in dollars. The third point is that our shipowners would like the 
management, here in Canada, close to their own head offices. The same 
thing is true of the marine insurance companies. 

This is not a government bill in the usual sense that it is an expression 
of government policy affecting the whole nation. It is rather an accommoda- 
tion requested by one special group in the country, and is more like a 
private bill. It will cost the taxpayers nothing out of public funds, if the 
experience of the British scheme in the last war is any indication. It will 
provide a public service, in that it will assure continuation of ships, cargo 
and aircraft movement in case private insurance is suspended because of 
hostilities, or even apprehended hostilities. 

Mr. Macdonnell believes that the legislation is too general—that too much 
is left to regulations to be approved by the Governor in Council. A moment’s 
thought will show why this is necessary. It is obviously very difficult, if 
not impossible, to spell out exactly now in legislation provisions to cover 
completely exigencies which may develop in hostilities five or ten years from 
now. Our regulations are obviously going to have to conform very closely to 
those of Britain and the United States. One would have to be the seventh 
son of a seventh son to draw up legislation today, spelling out everything in 
the statute, to cover all future possibilities, to conform closely with regula- 
tions still to be framed by Britain and the United States, and to be ready 
for instant application if war broke out. 

This applies even more so to the aircraft field. Our Hevaceumnale have 
experience with war risk insurance from two wars. The aircraft industry, 
however, has no such experience. Moreover, there may be need for the 
Government to provide not re-insurance but direct insurance to commercial 
aircraft. While we have sufficient shipping to form a pool in which the risk 
can be spread, it is obvious that in Canada, with only two international 
airlines, we have not sufficient aircraft to spread the risk so broadly. Neither 
Britain nor the States have worked out a complete plan as far as aircraft 
are concerned, which is another reason why we cannot spell out the details 
in the present bill. It is further reason why authority has to be given to the 
Governor in Council to draw up regulations which will conform with the 
regulations which will be drawn up by the British and Americans. 

All this really is is stand-by legislation so that if such a condition should 
happen in the years ahead we will be able to provide an immediate coverage 
which will enable our merchant marine and our aircraft to continue in 
operation. 

Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, I suppose this is a question of whether 
Mr. Macdonnell and Mr. Sinclair are on precisely the same point, whether 
the defence Mr. Sinclair is making to the bill is pertinent to the fundamental 
question raised by Mr. Macdonnell. 

Now, an examination of that British statute indicates tis, that it is a 
statute some sixteen pages in length. 


The CHAIRMAN: Has anyone a copy of that? 

Mr. FLEMING: And while I am not suggesting that all features of the British 
bill are necessarily relevant to the subject matter before us, nevertheless, there 
is plenty in the terms of that British statute to support my view-that a great 
deal more could be written into the bill now before us than appears here. 
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Some of us have a strong feeling against simply handing over legislative 
power to the Governor in Council. 

Now, on the argument of the emergency so we won’t be caught unawares, 
I think we can assure Mr. Sinclair he does not need to argue that point. We 
are all at one on that. We want to have arrangements made in anticipation of 
emergencies arising, but that does not carry with it the conclusion that the 
only method by which you can achieve that condition of preparation is by 
handing over all the legislative powers in this respect to the Governor in 
Council. 

In the face of that particular precedent before us in that British statute 
it seems to me it would not be at all difficult for the draftsman of this bill to 
embody in it some quite extensive provisions which will have the effect that 
parliament will be doing the legislating, there won’t be any hampering of any 
effective effort that needs to be made now in anticipation of an emergency 
suddenly arising, and that parliament will be doing the legislating and not the 
Governor in Council. 

That is the one point at issue here, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman. There 
is no room for argument about the underlying purpose of the bill. We are all 
at one on that, but it is a question of whether this legislation is the type of 
legislation that can be supported even where the ultimate object is supported 
by us all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, it does seem to me that the House of Commons 
referred this bill to the Banking and Commerce Committee, in order that the 
point which has been raised would be considered by the Committee. There is 
only one copy of the British Act available to members of the Committee and 
it is not a long one. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Sixteen pages. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it be the wish of the Committee that I should have 
it mimeographed and in the hands of the Committee and that we should adjourn 
until tomorrow? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: I would like to speak to this point again. Let us look at it: 
from the viewpoint of the shipowners, who are the ones primarily interested 
and who have asked for this protection. 

The real interest of the taxpayers of Canada is to see that the rates are 
adequate to cover losses, so there will be no charge on the Treasury. Obviously, 
we cannot forecast these rates in this bill, but the Government will see to it, 
if the time does come when such coverage has to be given, that the rates set 
are adequate. On the other hand, the national interest obviously demands that 
our ships and aircraft have the protection which will allow them to continue 
in operation in the event of hostilities. With these points covered, the public 
interest will be protected. _ 

As I said, from all other points this is almost a private bill, in that it 
legislates for one special group—the owners of ships and aircraft—at their 
request, with the approval of the Maritime Commission and principal marine 
underwriters in Canada. As long as the public interest is protected, and the 
bill meets with the approval of those who have requested it, I cannot see room 
for objections. 

I agree that if this bill were one of general application to all the people of 
Canada, applicable immediately, and of a compulsory nature, then it would be 
most important that everything possible be spelled and in detail in the bill. 
However, this bill is not of general application, it is not compulsory, it is not 
immediately applicable, in that it is intended to cover events some time in the 
future—what events and how far in the future, it is impossible to say—and it 
is approved in its present form by those who will come under it. Therefore, 
of necessity, it has to be flexible, which cannot be achieved by rigid definition 
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in the bill. The Government’s only part in this activity is re-insurance, which 
will involve no net charge on the Treasury. Bl shipowners’ pool will provide 
the necessary skilled administration. 

I was glad the member for Greenwood waved for the British figures when 
the bill was before the House, for they certainly showed that no public money 
need be spent—on the contrary, a handsome profit was realized for the public 
treasury. 

Mr. MAcponnegELL: I think your suggestion is a very sensible one, but I would 
like to say this in answer to Mr. Sinclair. I would think that everything he 
said was probably applicable under the British situation, in other words I would 
not think that there was any difference between their situation and ours and 
yet they take the trouble to spell theirs out. 

Mr. Sinclair says it is practically a private bill between shipowners and 
so on. I suggest a whole lot of other people might eventually be concerned. There 
would be all sorts of people—e.g.,—the shippers and I would have thought that 
what Mr. Sinclair says about this bill you can apply to a whole lot of legislation 
and that you could make quite a specious or even cogent argument about it; 
but when the war comes and this goes into operation you have got to read the 
British statute to realize they thought there were other people concerned and, 
as Mr. Fleming says, there is no difference between us on the desirability of that. 
I have no question regarding it. I think it sensible to do it ourselves, but I have 
the strongest feeling, first of all, that there is not a real difference between us 
that Mr. Sinclair suggests and among others, secondly, that this bill I submit 
is not legislation at all; it is just stating to the government, “Go ahead and do 
anything you like.” 

Mr. FueEmMiING: Mr. Chairman, it is probably worth observing that that 
statute was passed in 1939. . 

Mr. SINCLAIR: War was certainly apprehended then, yet even at that 
moment they took the trouble to pass— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Taylor has drawn my attention to the fact that a 
quick glance at the British Act discloses the fact that only a very, very small 
part of that Act refers to the type of insurance which our bill covers. | 

Now, in view of the fact that the point has been raised and that it has been 
referred by the House to the Banking and Commerce Committee for study, I 
do not think members can adequately study it until they have a copy of the 
British legislation before them. 

Mr. MAcDONNELL::-I have done my best to find in the limited time at my 
disposal what amendments there have been to that British legislation. So 
far as I can find out it still stands substantially, and I say that I still think 
there is a substantial body of legislation. Mr. Taylor is quite correct in saying 
that not all of that can be applied to marine risk, but there is still a very 
substantial attempt to spell out certain important things. 

Mr. Taytor: May I make one observation? The first six clauses in the 
first five pages of this British Act do deal with marine risks to shipping and 
the next eight pages deal with insurance of goods in the United Kingdom ware- 
house stocks and that sort of thing and the other observation I might make is 
that this was a compulsory insurance—you were compelled to insure. 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Well, I won’t argue about that. I think they will 
virtually be compelled here. Otherwise a shipowner can be all dressed up and 
no place left to go. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, he can go to either an American or British pool. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, under the ae exchange conditions I do not 
think he has much choice. 
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Mr. SINcLaArR: I think the important difference is this is not compulsory. 
Actually if this pool had decided to carry the insurance themselves, we would 
not have the bill here at all. 

One of the main reasons they are not carrying the risk as straight insurance 
in their pool is this, that the premium rate would disclose shipping losses, for it 
has to be an actuarially sound pool. The interesting thing on this bill is the 
reference to the way the Auditor General will report on the standing of the 
fund in certain circumstances, such as heavy shipping losses in some periods. 

Mr. MACDONNELL: You say this is not compulsory. If you are shipping 
in one of those ships are they going to come along and ask you if you are going 
to insure? As far as people who ship goods in that ship they are not going 
to have any option—it will be the shipowners. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: They certainly will have an option. If they do not like 
the cargo rates which are afforded by a Canadian ship they will go by 
Norwegian or Dutch or some other country’s ships that are covered under 
the other pools. There is an option and very much so in times of war when 
everything is by convoy. 

There is no compulsion in this. This is a bill at the request of the ship 
owners and the shippers themselves. They could run the whole show them- 
selves as a direct insurance plan, and their private bill over in the Senate 
would be enough authority. The only reason the government intrudes is on 
the matter of reinsurance and secrecy. Apart from that, the British have 
found that a pool with government reinsurance is the satisfactory way to 
run it. It is fairly obvious that the regulations that the Governor in Council 
is going to approve are the ones which these insurance companies and ship 
owners and shippers who are experts on the matter are going to draw up for 
their pool, and they will be matched as closely as possible to the British and 
American schemes for the very obvious reason that this affects their cargo 
rates. 

Mr. MACDONNELL: I come back to what I said about the situation being 
the same as in Britain. Nevertheless they do take the trouble to spell it out. 
I can understand how nice it is to have left all to regulation. I would probably 
be advocating it just as you are. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: When you say “just as you like” all we ask is authority 
to cover the issue of reinsurance. We are not in here to make money, or to 
lose money. We are providing accommodation for the ship owners of Canada. 

Mr. MACDONNELL: I am not talking about money; I am talking about this 
legislation which merely says ‘‘go ahead and do what you like’’. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: I tried to point out how different this bill is from any 
other government bill we have had before us. It is so like the ordinary private 
bill that so far as the regulations are concerned what we have to spell out in 
the bill are actually the British and American regulations because those are 
the regulations we are going to have to conform to whether we like it or not 
because those are the regulations that are going to have an effect on freight 
rates. 

Mr. MACDONNELL: You can convince me about the purpose but I am 
perfectly unconvinced about the necessity of not spelling out everything in 
the Act. 


Mr. ASHBOURNE: This has received second reading but I would like to 
know whether or not this is a new principle, I mean whether the govern- 
ment is going to do this as a new venture and whether or not, of course, during 
the last war as far as Canada was concerned the government had a pool and 
it was done through the British or the Americans as the case may be. 
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Mr. Taytor: In the last war there was no Canadian group or Canadian 
pool. All Canadian ships belonged to one or another of the British clubs and 
were insured through the London headquarters of each club. 

Mr. JEFFERY: Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out with regard to 
this bill that there is nothing in this bill indicative of the principle this bill 
is operating on. It just says they can do certain things and there is no prin- 
ciple there. I would like to see the English Act and see whether there can be 
some principle set forth in this. It says “they can reinsure” and there is no 
talk about—it is just to bolster this company or firm and so on. There is 
nothing. | | 

Mr. Taytor: If I may say, our bill covers some eight clauses of the 
British bill which are the only clauses that deal with ships and cargoes. 

Mr. JEFFERY: There is nothing here showing on what principle we are 
going to reinsure or anything else. 

Mr. Sincuarr:. I think the only principle is that ordinary private insur- 
ance companies will not cover war risks such as shipping on the high seas. 
Therefore, something else has to be done about it. In the last war these 
companies formed these pools which were administered by experts from 
shipping and insurance companies. Out of the premiums paid they took a 
small part for that administration and the rest of the risk was carried by 
the Crown and in carrying it by the Crown the rate which was set quarterly 
was to cover the rate shipping losses of that period. | 

The main reason for the intrusion of the Crown into it is the fact that 
these losses are not ordinary losses which are matters of public knowledge. 
In the last war the Germans were most anxious to know how much were our 
losses. Jumping the premiums from.3 per cent to 10 per cent would show 
immediately that their submarine warfare was succeeding. At times the 
top British rate of 7 per cent was actually below cost. It might again be 
necessary to mask the real rate. The Crown could do that with the fund being 
part of the consolidated revenue fund, a separate account it is true, and with 
only the Auditor General reporting on it under those circumstances. 

Mr. JEFFERY: I can agree with your explanation but I cannot see any- 
thing in the bill which indicates that that is the intention in it. It just leaves 
it wide open. They can do anything. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to attempt to inflict my views on the 
committee but it does seem to me that if the committee members have an 
opportunity for studying the bill in the light of the discussion which has 
taken place, and studying the British Act then when we come to our next 
meeting we will know a lot more about the subject than we do now and it 
might well be that the present objection to Bill 336 will be withdrawn if 
the matter is studied or it may be that we will find ourselves then in real 
conflict, honest conflict of opinion that will have to be resolved by the majority 
but I do not feel like calling any more sections of this bill until members 
have a chance to study what we are discussing. 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Will you consider whether you need copy only the 
marine sections of that bill? 

The CHAIRMAN: All right, I think that is a good suggestion. I hesitated 
to make that myself. 

- Mr. MacponneELt: I have not looked at the rest of it very carefully. 


The CuarrMaN: Then, shall we meet tomorrow afternoon at 4 o’clock? I will 
undertake to have the mimeographed copies in the hands of the committee 
sometime today and we will meet on this Bill at 4 tomorrow. 

Mr. FLEMING: May I suggest 2 o’clock tomorrow, Mr. Chairman. 
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JUNE 23, 1952. 
4.00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. We will consider Bill 336, 
an Act respecting Marine and Aviation War Risks Insurance and Reinsurance 
Agreements. Members of the Committee have had before them copies of the ° 
material which I promised to have mimeographed and supplied. ) 

Shall section 3 carry? | 

Mr. FLteEmMiInG: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Macdonnell is detained in the House. 
There is a bill before the House at the moment respecting the Canadian National 
Railways’ finances on which he must be in the House, and I know he would very 
much like to be here at this meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we let this bill stand and go on to our other business? 


Mr. FLEMING: I think the same thing applies to the other bill which is 
coming before the committee. I would like to make this observation on the 
matter. 

- Hon. members since our last meeting on Thursday have had an opportunity 
by now to make a comparison of Bill 336 with the United Kingdom War Risks 
Insurance Act, 1939, chapter 57, which was mimeographed for our use. I think 
we have had an opportunity now of seeing how much more extensive that legis- 
lation is in its provisions; I think it shows up the imperfections of this present 
Bill 336 before us. I do not need to repeat, Mr. Chairman, I am sure, what was 
evident, both in the House and at the last meeting, that there is no difference 
among us as to the ultimate objective, the making of provision for undertaking, 
sharing insurance risks of the kind contemplated here, but that is not to condone 


the type of legislation that we see in this bill. It is simply a scanty provision for 


conferring powers in very wide terms, and not too well defined, on the Governor 
in Council. It is obviously unnecessary to legislate in such a loose form and I 


_ think it is quite clear, Mr. Chairman, that we can achieve the objective that 


was widely endorsed in the House in the discussion in this committee, and do 
it in a way that will not mean that parliament is simply handing over to the 
Governor in Council power to legislate, and I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the 
proper course for this committee to follow is to call upon the proper draughts- 
man, whether of the Department of Justice or the Law Clerk of the House, to 


_ take this bill in hand and recast it. It will mean an extensive revision, but it 


~ ean be brought back to us in a form comparable with that which we see before - 


° 


* 
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us in the United Kingdom War Risks Insurance Act of 1939. 

Mr. SrncLatir: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few words on this. I do 
not intend to repeat the remarks I made the last time about the differences in 
the two measures. As far as my study of the British War Risks Insurance Act 
is concerned I have come to the very opposite opinion of Mr. Fleming. The real 
difference is that whereas in our bill the regulations are to be drawn up in the 
case of hostilities by the Governor in Council here under sections 1 and 2, it is 
the board of trade and the treasury who are to draw up regulations under the 


British Act. However, to show you an exact comparison, Mr. Taylor, the 


Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance, has gone through these two measures 
clause by clause, and has a comparison here which I think will be most inter- 
esting as far as authority is concerned. 
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Mr. K. W. Taylor, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance, called: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, the British bill in clause 1 deals with direct 
insurance by the board of trade. Clause 2 deals with reinsurance. In Bill 336 
the two are dealt with together as being essentially and same thing. 

In section 1 (2) is just the publication of the order, the tabling of the 
agreement. We do it in four of five lines. For some reason, the British take 
about half a page. They make all the provisions for when parliament is not 
sitting, holidays and adjournment dates, and so on. 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes, and also for annulling any of these contracts by address 
of the Houses. , 

The Witness: It is a matter of tabling the orders, and it explains how you 
count the 14 days. I think that is all it does. Section 1 (2) provides that the 
agreements, of course, can be made null and void if the House so decides. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any complaint, Mr. Fleming, as to the tabling 
under section 8? ; 

Mr. FLEMING: Well, no, Mr. Chairman, the tabling—that is not the main 
provision. There is more in the British legislation than in this section. There 
is a provision there comparable to what we have introduced in—I have forgotten 
which bill it was now, it was about a year and a half ago—nullifying the effect 
of an order by address of the House, and an undertaking at that time by the 
Prime Minister that at any time a private member wished to have such a motion 
introduced, the government would facilitate it. There is legislation of that 
kind in the British bill which has no counterpart here, but that is not the main 
problem. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, what is the main problem that you see? You have 
spoken in general terms, but if you would point to some one clause in the 
British Act that you think should be in this Act, why we would be getting our 
teeth into the problem. I heard you the first time, Mr. Fleming, I heard all 
that. Now if you will kindly disclose to the committee anything you detect 
in this British Act which you cannot find in this bill, we will be going places. 

Mr. FLEMING: I will, when Mr. Taylor finishes. 

The Witness: Clause 1 (3) of the British Act just defines vessels and 
corresponds to our section 2 (f). 

1 (4) makes it 15 months retroactive, which of course is not in this bill. 

Mr. Srncuair: There is no need for it. 

The Witness: No, there it is made retroactive to February, 1939. I am 
not sure of the reason for that. 

Section 2 just covers the same ground as section 1 pretty much, it just 
makes it deal with direct insurance by the board of trade, which we do not 
contemplate doing. ; 

Then in section 3 there is a long section providing for a 7-day transitional 
period in which losses that occur within that 7 days can still be covered under 
the Act, even if there is no agreement. 

No. 4 is a long section and provides for what happens in the case of the 
bankruptcy of the insured, the insuring company. I understand that is not 
necessary under our law. 

No. 5 was repealed in 1948. 

No. 6—(1) (a) is the same as our 2 (g). That is the definition of war 
risks. 6—(1) (b) defines King’s enemy risks. Our Act does not use that 
phrase. 

Mr. ApAMSON: What is the new phrase? 

The WITNESS: War risks. 

-Mr. Apamson: Just “war risks’? 
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The Wirness: Yes. We leave out the phrase “King’s enemy risks’’. 
Section 6—(2) merely empowers the board of trade to revoke or vary earlier 
orders. I think that is also covered by our Interpretation Act. 

6 (3) corresponds to our 2 (d). 

The whole of Part II, section 7 to section 15, inclusive, is the whole 
commodity section which is not covered by this bill at all. 

We come to section 16, which deals with the establishment of funds for 
purposes of the Act. That is covered by our sections 5 and 7. 

Section 17 is the provision for raising money and making up deficiencies. 
That is covered by our section 6. 

Section 18, a long section, deals with exemption from the stamp duties, 
which does not apply in Canada. 

Section 19 is the expenses of administration. That is covered by our 
section 5 (2). Section 20 merely says that anything that may be done by 
the board of trade may be done by the secretary, the under-secretary, and 
so on, which is covered by the Interpretation Act here. 

Section 21 applies the Act to Scotland, Northern Ireland and the Isle 
of Man. 

Section 22 is the short title. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: My study of this Act convinces me that this bill comes 


-very close to the provisions of the United Kingdom Act, the British Act, 


leaving out these parts dealing with commodities. The power to make regu- 
lations is given to the Governor in Council in our bill and in the British Act 
it is the president of the board of trade and treasury, corresponding to our 
Minister of Trade and Commerce or the Minister of Finance. However, we put 
that power in the whole cabinet in this bill. 


By Mr. Adamson: 


Q. There was never any scheme in the British bill whereby losses need 
not be replaced in terms of money, but could be replaced in terms of ton- 
nage?—A. I am not familiar with how the whole British scheme works. 
That detail is not covered in the bill. The British Act provided for certain 
replacements of British tonnage and provided for the pooling of ships. 

Q@. There was a provision, I could not see it in the bill either but it was a 
clause in the British bill that. if a shipping company in Great Britain lost 
a ship, it made the insurer replace the ship. That is, a 10,000-ton ship would 
be replaced by another 10,000-ton ship, which would be advantageous inas- 
much as the cost of shipping has gone up tremendously. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have Mr. Taylor’s answer, Mr. Adamson, as far as 
he knows: I am afraid you will have to take that. 

Mr. ADAmson: I think Mr. Taylor was just about to give some informa- 
tion. 


The WITNESS: No, I have a general idea of how it works, but I would not 
like to state specifically how it works out. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: In the last war, replacements were made out of enemy 
shipping that had been seized. 

Mr. FLemine: Mr. Chairman, of course as we said at the last meeting, 


there are provisions in the British bill which have no counterpart in the 
legislation here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Where? 
Mr. FLEMING: Well, let me make my own statement. There are things in 
this British Act, that are not found in the present bill. Let me give you a 


specific example before we go any further, to meet any impatience. There is 
no definition in Bill 336 as to the purpose within which agreements may 
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be entered into. We simply have a bald provision in clause 3 that the minister 
may enter into an agreement wherever it suits him in respect of war risks 
of (a) aircraft; (b) vessels; or (c) cargo. - 
The CHAIRMAN: Now will you refer, so as to clarify your statement, to 
the recital in paragraph 1 of the British bill, which reads: 
In the event of war and in other circumstances, to undertake the 
insurance of ships and other goods. 


Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, I am just coming to that. Is it not possible 
for one to make a statement without interruption? Clause 1 of the British 
pill sets out a statement of the circumstances under which the board of trade 
is to be authorized to enter into an agreement, if they are of the opinion that 
it is expedient so to do for the purpose of securing that ships are not laid 
up and that commerce is not interrupted by reason of lack of insurance facil- 
ities, and may, with the approval of the treasury, enter into an agreement 
with any persons, and it lists paragraphs (a), (b) and so on. We have no 
counterpart of that in this bill at all. There is not a word in this bill to 
define the purposes that these agreements of reinsurance art to serve or the 
limits within which the bill is intended to operate. You have simply got a 
blank conferral of power on the minister to enter into agreement. Now, 
Mr. Jeffery pointed out at the last meeting there is no limitation whatever 
in section 3. There is no statement of purpose in paragraph 3: You simply 
have a bald statement that the minister may enter into agreements, in such 
form and containing such terms and conditions as are prescribed by the 
regulations or otherwise approved by the Governor in Council, with any 
person or association of persons for the insurance or reinsurance by him 
against any or all war risks of (a) aircraft; (b) vessels; or (c) cargo. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Just read the last two lines there again, “with any person 


or association of persons for the insurance or reinsurance by him against any 


or-all war risks. 0077 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes, but you have no definition of the purpose there. 

Mr. SIncLAIR: When the British cast their Act it was a new Act and so 
they probably needed that. Now we know what is meant by war risks. 

Mr. FLEMING: There is no statement of the purpose. You have simply 
got a blanket power conferred upon the Governor in Council. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I think Mr. Fleming’s suggestion would tend to restrict 
the powers of the minister. I think that clause 3 of Bill 336 is far wider than 
clause 1 of the British bill, because the British bill simply confines the two 
objects entering into this agreement. I think it would be unwise to restrict 
the minister to entering into agreements based only on these two limitations. 
Clause 3 of Bill 336 allows the minister greater latitude to enter into this 
agreement, and I think it-is in the interest of what we are trying to do to give 
the minister that latitude and not simply tie his hands on what to consider 
war risks or not. ) 

Mr. FLEMING: Would it not be correct to say “gives an unlimited latitude’? 
We want to see some definition in the bill. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You restrict him by that definition, you tie his hands and 
you are defeating the objects of the entire measure. 

Mr. FLEMING: The British managed to get through a war of survival with- 
out amending this bill, and in the meantime they have not touched that section, 
so I do not think they could have suffered unduly by reason of any severe 
limitation in it, and surely parliament wants to know what it is doing, and 
not just hand over unlimited powers to the Governor in Council. Surely that 
is not our business as a parliament. 
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a; The CHAIRMAN: I know, but we as a committee are interested in the intent 


of what we are actually doing, and what I am debating in my mind is whether 
the Governor in Council would act under this bill for any other purpose than 
security, and I am reading now from the British Act: 

The board of trade, if they are of opinion that it is expedient so to 
do for the purpose of securing that ships are not laid up and that com- 
merce is not interrupted by reason of lack of insurance facilities... 


; 
Now, does any member of this committee think that under the bill before us 
_ the Governor in Council is going to exercise his powers other than for that 
| very reason? If that recital should go in I do not see any reason against it. 
Mr. FLEMING: I think you have answered any possible objection there can 
; be to a definition of power, Mr. Chairman. If the purpose to be served by the 
7 bill is so clear and the area within which the Governor in Council exercises 
_ that power under the bill is so clear, then there surely cannot be any objection 
; to defining that area in the bill, and that is what I am arguing for. We are in 
agreement on the ultimate objectives. What I am contending for is to put that 
; in a way that just does not involve abdication by parliament in favour of the 
~ Governor in Council of these powers of legislation. Let us have some definition 
here. 
. Mr. SINCLAIR: I have just secured a copy of the new British Act, and also 
a statement printed in the British insurance magazine, the Post Magazine & 
Insurance Monitor of March 1, 1952. It is of such interest that I think I should 
_ put a couple of paragraphs of the statement on the record. 
The text was issued last week of the Marine and Aviation Insurance 
(Warr hisk) piles 
The title is exactly the same as our own. 
Mr. FLEMING: Is that a British bill? 
Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, it is a British bill. 
Mr. FLEMING: And it is a British publication you are reading from? 
Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes. | 
. which seeks to make permanent various powers for the 
Minister of Transport in regard to the insurance of ships, aircraft and 
certain goods against war risks. 
An explanatory memorandum states that this bill seeks to repeal 
Part I and the relevant provisions of Part III of the War Risks Insurance 
Act, 1939, and to re-enact these provisions with comparatively minor 
amendments and additions. The 1939 Act conferred powers on the 
Board of Trade in relation to the insurance of ships and cargoes which 
were subsequently transferred by Orders in Council first to the Minister 
of Shipping, then to the Minister of War Transport and later to the 
Minister of Transport. The powers were supplemented during the late 
war by means of defence regulations which are subject to renewal 
annually by Orders in Council under the emergency laws (miscellaneous 
provisions) Act, 1947; and as these powers would be required in circum- 
stances contemplated by the bill it is sought to incorporate them in 
permanent legislation. 


The additional powers sought under the bill comprise: 

(a) Power to conclude in peace-time agreements for the reinsurance of 
foreign ships in wartime; such agreements cannot under the 1939 
Act be concluded until an outbreak of hostilities has occurred; 

(b) Power to insure or reinsure British and foreign aircraft against 
war risks; and 
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(c) Power to insure, in wartime, goods in transit between ship and 
warehouse (or vice versa) overseas; the present Act authorizes 
such insurance in the case of goods in transit in the United Kingdom 
only. 

We, or course, did not cover that in our bill. 


The first section of the new bill is: 

1.—(1) The Minister of Transport (hereafter in this Act referred 
to as ‘the minister’) may, with the approval of the Treasury, enter 
into agreements with any authorities or persons— 

(a) for the re-insurrance by him of any war risks against which a ship 
or aircraft is for the time being insured; 

and 

-(b) for the re-insurance by him of any war risks against which the 
cargo carried in a ship or aircraft is for the time being insured: 


And then go on. This is fundamentally in the same form as the bill 
we now have before us. 
Mr. Apamson: Did I understand you to say that the power is new? 
Mr. SrncLair: That was not in the 1949 bill. Norway was an example 
of where the British had to take over foreign merchant ships, and we had a 
similar clause in case that eventuality should develop. 
The CHAIRMAN: How would it be, Mr. Sinclair, if the committee should 


leave that point over and refer it to Justice, as to whether there would be. 


any objection at all to adding these three lines: 
For the purpose of securing that ships and aircraft are not laid up, 
and that commerce is not interrupted by lack of insurance facilities, the 
Governor in Council may, or the minister may... ” and so on. 


Mr. Srincuatr: It sounds all right to me. 

The CHAIRMAN: Obviously they won’t act unless this arises, and I cannot 
see any objection to that going in. Now, Mr. Fleming, what is the next point? 

Mr. Fueminc: The principal objection to the bill relates to this section 
three which, if I may say so, is the nub of the bill, for it is the one which 
conveys the power to pass regulations for the carrying out of the purposes 
largely to section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING: I cannot see that it presents great difficulty to the drafts- 
man. I think that section three should define the conditions within which the 
minister may enter into that kind of agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we are a lot closer together than we thought 
we were. 

Mr. SincLair: You want to incorporate that as the first three lines of 
section 1 subsection (1) of the British Bill? : 

The CHAIRMAN: No, I would start right off by saying: 

For the purpose of securing that ships and aircraft are not laid up 
and that commerce is not interrupted by lack of insurance facilities, 
the Governor in Council may, or the minister may enter into an agree- 
ment. 


But should that not be submitted to Justice? 


Mr. FLemMiInG: I would rather see it worded “that the minister may enter 
into an agreement for the purpose of securing, etc”. 
The CHAIRMAN: All right. 
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Mr. FLEMING: And apply these words to the definition of the purpose, 
and then the agreement must adhere clearly to the terms of that provision. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does section 4 carry? 
Carried. 


Does section 5 carry? 
Carried. 


Does section 6 carry? 
Carried. 


Does section 7 carry? 


Audit. 

7. (1) An audit of the Account and of the transactions in con- 
nection therewith shall, at such times and in such manner as he thinks 
proper, be made by the Auditor General, with a view to ascertaining 
whether or not such transactions have been carried out in accordance 
with this Act and whether or not the records of the Account clearly 
show the state of the Account. 


Report to Parliament. 

(2) The Auditor General shall, in such detail as he thinks proper 
having regard to the public interest and the security of Canada, submit 
to Parliament, within three months after the completion of each audit 
or, if Parliament is not then in session, within thirty days after the 
commencement of the next ensuing session thereof, a report of his 
findings on the audit and his recommendations, if any, arising therefrom. 


Mr. FLEMING: I do not know whether there is any point in raising the 
question which I mentioned earlier when Mr. Taylor was speaking, but in. 
section 7 subsection (2) you have a provision for the submission of the report. 
I am sorry, no, it is section 8. 

Mr. CANNON: I wonder if we are to restrict the powers of the minister 
as suggested by Mr. Fleming? | 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but is it a restriction?. 


Mr. Cannon: I wonder; if we are going to put in the first amendment, 
if we put it that way, should we not have the same mention of aircraft to 
ensure that they will not be laid up? 


The CHAIRMAN: I read that into it. Section 8? 


Tabling of agreements 

8. The Minister shall lay copies of reinsurance agreements before 
Parliament within thirty days after they have been made or, if Parlia- 
ment is not then in session, within thirty days after the commencement 
of the next ensuing session thereof. 

Mr. FLEMING: On section 8 I mentioned the point earlier about this report 
to parliament or, laying copies of the agreement before parliament. In the 
British bill there was additional provision to be found in clauses (1) and (2) 
of part I: 

. and if either House, within the period of fourteen days 
beginning with the day on which a copy of such an agreement is laid 
before it, resolves that the agreement be annulled, the agreement shall 
thereupon become void except in so far as it confers right or imposes 
obligations in respect of things previously done or omitted to be done, 
without prejudice, however, to the making of a new agreement. 

59709—34 
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I think those are useful words in extending parliamentary control over 
the agreement to be entered into by the Governor in Council under the 
provisions of this bill. 

We had the counterpart of that legislation in the example to which I 
referred earlier, though I think that the Prime Minister would have to give 
such an undertaking as he did at that time. The Prime Minister indicated 
that if any member of the House indicated a wish that some order in council 
in the case referred to should be annulled, that the government would 
facilitate the introduction of a resolution for that purpose, so that the resolu- 
tion of a private member would not simply stay on the order paper. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you be good enough to give us a reference, when 


you refer to this bill, which is a difficult subject, and with respect to the 
points raised in regard to sections 3 and 8 so that in the meantime we may 
clear them with Justice? 

Mr. ApAMSON: One last question on this bill; there has never been, in 
any war risk bill, insurance against loss of revenue. But I have got an answer 
to my question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now may we turn to our other reference, the pension 
plan for members of parliament after long service. I shall now call Mr. Bryce. 
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are. 


EVIDENCE 


JUNE 24, 1952, 
4.00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Bill 336 is before us. 
The committee will recall that this bill was carried except for sections 3 
and 8, which were reserved. Mr. Macdonnell moves for Mr. Fleming that the 
following words be added after the word “Minister” in the first line of sec- 
tion 3: 

for the purpose of securing that ships and aircraft are not laid 
up and that commerce is not interrupted by reason of lack of insurance 
facilities. .. : 


Mr. Fleming suggested that amendment at our last meeting and I asked 
that it should stand till I had an opportunity of consulting Justice. I have 
consulted them and in the opinion of Justice the amendment is satisfactory. 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: I am surprised at the moderation and dispatch! 

The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour of the amendment to section 3 please 
signify. Opposed? 

Carried. 


Shall section 3 as amended carry? 
Carried. 


Section 8 was also asked to stand, and Mr. Fleming asked that an amend- 
ment be made to this section to bring it in line with section 2 (5) of the 
Emergency Powers Act 1951, chapter 5, and I asked also that that should 
stand so that I might consult Justice. It is not satisfactory to Justice. Perhaps 
the minister would indicate why it is not satisfactory. 


Hon. DouGLas ABBoTT (Minister of Finance): This subsection is one which 
is contained in the Emergency Powers Act and provides in substance that 
where a regulation is made under that Act and tabled in the House of Commons, 
if a motion is made by both Houses and carried that it be annulled, it shall 
cease to have effect. That is a most exceptional provision. It is contained in 
no other Act that I know of where regulatory powers conferred on the executive 
are subject to revocation. It is contrary, of course, to the generally accepted 
principles of parliamentary government and responsible government and I do 
not think it should be inserted in an Act of this kind. This bill is an enabling 
bill to permit contractual relationships to be entered into and I think a section 
of that kind would be quite improper and so, for that reason, I would not be 
prepared to consent to its inclusion in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further discussion? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Have you got the text of that section before you? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. FRASER: Did not Mr. Fleming base his amendment on the English Act? 


The CHAIRMAN: I asked him for the reference of what he had in mind and 
he gave me this. 


Hon. Mr. Assott: That is not contained in the English Act. I do not think 
a provision of that kind is contained in any Act. It is contrary to all accepted 
principles of responsible government. 
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The CHAIRMAN: It is rather a monstrous thing to think that a reinsurance 
contract could be annulled. 


Mr. MAcDoNNELL; Well, it is the regulation, is it not? 


Hon. Mr. Agpott: No, it is the conditional character of the regulation. 
that anyone may initiate a motion in the House of Commons that the regula- 
tion be annulled, and if that is carried by the Commons and by the Senate, then 
the regulation is annulled. 


Mr. Fuuton: Is that not usual in the case of these Acts which confer powers 
to make regulations, and require that it be laid on the table of parliament? 
Does it not follow, even without saying, that if parliament then presents an 
address praying that the regulation be repealed it must be repealed? 


Hon. Mr. Asgsott: In so far as I am aware, I think you would have to 
introduce legislation in the House to do that. I think you would have to intro- 
duce what would be in effect a motion of non-confidence, but I do not know 
enough about the general methods of procedure to talk on that. 


Mr. Futtron: I understand it would be by way of motion praying that an 
address be presented to His Excellency requesting the annulment of the order 
in council. If that carried, it would be equivalent to a non-confidence motion. 
It seems to me it is open for a member of parliament to introduce a motion of 
this kind under any regulation made and tabled. I personally remember the 
Prime Minister’s assurance—theré was something in the Act in the case of 
these rather sweeping emergency powers—that he would undertake to facili- 
tate dealing with such a motion if a member wanted to introduce it. 


Hon. Mr. Aspsott: That, I think, is my recollection of the reasons he gave 
for putting such a provision in an Act of Parliament. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would call to the attention of members that section 8 
of the bill we are dealing with is a section in regard to the tabling of reinsurance 
agreements, not the tabling of orders in council and regulations, but the tabling 
of reinsurance agreements, and it would appear to me that the section in the 
Emergency Powers Act is not comparable at all. 


Mr. MacponneELu: I do not think that is what Mr. Fleming was suggesting. 
It was to have a separate clause standing on its own feet and referring to regu- 
lations. I see your point about the reinsurance agreements. 


Hon. Mr. Assott: That is my understanding of what Mr. Fleming sug- 
gested. As I understand it, Mr. Fleming suggested that there should be a 
section put in analogous to the section in the Emergency Powers Act, which 
would in effect provide that a motion could be introduced in both Houses to 
annul the regulation, and if it were done and passed the regulation would 
cease to have effect. My point on that is that it is a most exceptional provision 
to put in an Act. I know of no other Act in which it has been inserted, either 
in our parliament or the British parliament, and I think it is quite inappro- 
priate to put it in an Act of this kind. I think the government in bringing 
forward this measure must take responsibility for the measure and for taking 
regulation-making powers and for enacting regulations as an executive act of 
government. I think that is the basis on which I must put the point that I am 
making. Those are very exceptional powers in the Emergency Powers Act; 
they cut right through the legislative function of the federal parliament. 

Mr. MacpoNNELL: I suppose they are exceptional. 

Hon. Mr. Assott: It is not that it is exceptional; this has been standard 
practice in the United Kingdom all through the last war. It is only exceptional 
here in that we propose to set up our own scheme of war risk insurance. The 
United States may do it that way too. 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: I thought we were satisfied in this committee the other 
day on examining the British statute that it was not as wide open as this by 
any means, that there were certain broad statements of intent which would 
to some extent offset the provisions in this bill. 
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- Hon. Mr. ‘Assorr: I do not meee I was not ee 


The Cuarrman: He indicated that he wanted section 8 of our bill to stand 
and I asked him for particulars of the way in which he thought section 8 should 
be amended, and he said that in his opinion it should be amended along the 
lines of the section in the Emergency Powers Act to which I have referred, and 
after turning up the Act I phoned Mr. Fleming to make sure that I had the 
right section and he said that was the section he had in mind. 


: Hon. Mr. Assott: I doubt if he gave full consideration to it—it is one of 
_ those bright ideas that one gets in committee. Perhaps he may not have given 
_ it the usual mature consideration he gives to questions of this kind. 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: I move this amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour of Mr. Macdonnell’s amendment? 
; - Opposed? 
The amendment is lost. 
Shall section 8 carry? 
Carried. 
Shall the title carry? 
Carried. 
Shall I report the bill? 
Agreed. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Minister. 


We will now take up consideration of the draft bill. When the committee 
adjourned last evening we were on section 3 of the draft bill. 
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Appendix “A” 
WAR RISKS INSURANCE ACT, 1939 


CHAPTER 57 
Ch. 57, 2 and 3 Geo. 6. 


An Act to make provision for authorizing the Board of Trade, in the event 
of war and in other circumstances, to undertake the insurance of ships and other 
goods; for the payment by the Board of Trade, in time of war, of compensation 
in respect of goods lost or damaged in transit; for requiring persons to insure 
goods against certain risks in time of war; and for purposes connected with the 
matters aforesaid. / 

(4th August 1939.) 


Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: ° 


Agreements for re-insurance by Board of Trade of certain risks in respect 
of ships and cargoes. 3 


PART I. 
INSURANCE OF SHIPS AND CARGOES. 


1. (1) The Board of Trade, if they are of opinion that it is expedient so to 
do for the purpose of securing that ships are not laid up and that commerce 
is not interrupted by reason of lack of insurance facilities, may, with the 
approval of the Treasury, enter into agreements with any persons— 


(a) for the re-insurance by the Board of any King’s enemy risks against 
which a British ship is for the time being insured; and 


(b) for the re-insurance by the Board of any King’s enemy risks against 
which the cargo carried in a ship or aircraft is for the time being 
insured. 


In relation to any period during which His Majesty is at war, the preceding 
provisions of this subsection shall have effect as if for any reference therein to 
King’s enemy risks there were substituted a reference to war risks. 


(2) A copy of every agrement made in pursuance of this section shall, 
as soon as may be after the agreement is made, be laid before each House of 
Parliament; and if either House, within the period of fourteen days beginning 
with the day on which a copy of such an agreement is laid before it, resolves that 
the agreement be annulled, the agreement shall thereupon become void except 
in so far as it confers rights or imposes obligations in respect of things pre- 
viously done or omitted to be done, without prejudice, however, to the making 
of a new agreement. : 

In reckoning for the purposes of this subsection any such period of fourteen 
days as aforesaid, no account shall be taken of any time during which Parlia- 
ment is dissolved or prorogued, or during which both Houses are adjourned for 
more than four days. 


(3) Any reference in this section to a British ship shall be construed as 
including a reference to any machinery, tackle, or furniture of a British ship, 
and to any goods on board or a British ship, not being cargo carried therein; 
and in this section the expressions “‘“King’s enemy risks’ and ‘‘war risks” mean, 
in relation to any agreement, King’s enemy risks and war risks respectively as 
defined for the purposes of that agreement. 
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(4) This section shall be deemed to have come into operation on the 
twentieth day of February nineteen hundred and thirty-nine. 


Insurance by Board of Trade of Ships and Cargoes. 


2. (1) The Board of Trade may, with the approval of the Treasury, carry 
on business for all or any of the following purposes, that is to say: 

(a) the insurance of British ships by the Board against war risks or 
King’s enemy risks, at any time when it appears to the Board that 
reasonable and adequate facilities for the insurance of British ships 
against such risks are not available; 


; 

' (b) the insurance by the Board, during the continuance of any war in 
: which His Majesty may be engaged, of British ships and of foreign 
. - ships not being ships used in the service of a Power at war with 

His Majesty; 

: (c) the insurance by the Board of cargoes carried in ships or aircraft 
: against war risks or King’s enemy risks, at any time when it 
’ appears to the Board that reasonable and adequate facilities for 
the insurance of such cargoes against such risks are not available; 


: (d) the insurance by the Board, during the continuance of any such 

4 war, of cargoes carried in ships or aircraft not being ships or air- 
craft used in the service of a Power at war with His Majesty; 

and. 

A (e) the insurance by the Board, during the continuance of any such 

: war,— 

(i) of goods consigned for carriage by sea or by air from a 
place outside any one of the countries to ‘which this paragraph 
applies to a place in that country, while the goods are in transit 
between the ship or aircraft’ and their destination; and 


(ii) of goods consigned for carriage by sea or by air from a 
place in any one of the countries to which this paragraph applies 
to a place outside that country, while the goods are in transit 
between the premises from which they are consigned and the 
ship or aircraft. 
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The countries to which paragraph (e) of this subsection applies are the 
United Kingdom, the Isle of Man and any of the Channel Islands. 
7 (2) Any reference in paragraphs (a) and (b) of subsection (1) of this 
section to British ships or foreign: ships shall be construed as including a 
reference to any machinery, tackle or furniture of such ships, and to any 
goods on board of such ships, not being cargo carried therein; and in para- 
graph (e) of that’ subsection the expression ‘“‘the ship or aircraft’, in rela- 
tion to goods consigned for carriage by sea or by air to or from a country to 
which that paragraph applies, does not include any vessel into which the 
goods are discharged at any port or place in that country for the purpose of 
being landed at that port or place, or place, or from which the goods are 
discharged for the purpose of being carried by sea or by air from that country, 
as the case may be. 
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3. (1) Where any person proves with respect to any goods— 


Transitional provision for compensation in respect of goods in transit after 
7 discharge or before shipment. 


(a) that the goods have been lost or damaged in consequence of King’s 
1 enemy risks; and 
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(b) that the goods, having been consigned for carriage by sea or by 
air from a place outside any one of the countries to which this 
paragraph applies to a place in that country,— 


(i) were discharged in that country from the ship. or aircraft 
before the expiration of the period of seven days beginning 
with such day as the Board of Trade may declare to be the 
day as from which they will carry on business for the purpose 
mentioned in paragraph (e) of subsection (1) of the last 
preceding section, and 


(ii) were so lost or damaged as aforesaid within the appropriate 
period, while in transit between the ship or aircraft and their 
destination. 


or, having been consigned for carriage by sea or by air from a 
place in any one of the countries to which this paragraph applies 
to a place outside that country before the expiration of the said 
period of seven days, were so lost or damaged as aforesaid while 
in transit between the premises from which they were consigned 
and the ship or aircraft; and 


(c) that he and his agents exercised all due diligence for securing 
that no delay occurred while the goods were in such transit as 
aforesaid; and 


(d) that at the time when the loss or damage occurred the property 
in the goods was vested in him; 


the Board of Trade shall pay to him, by way of compensation for that loss 
or damage, an amount equal to the value of the goods ascertained in accord- 
ance with such rules as may be made by the Board of Trade, or, as the case 
may be, the amount by which the value of the goods so ascertained was 
diminished by reason of the damage. . 


(2) Where, at the time when the loss or damage for which compensation 
in respect of any goods has become payable under this section occurred, the 
goods were subject to any mortgage, charge or other similar obligation, the 
amount of the compensation shall be deemed to be comprised in that mort- 
gage, charge or other obligation. 


(3) The countries to which paragraph (b) of subsection (1) of this 
section applies are the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man and any of the 
Channel Islands. : 


(4) In this section— 

(a) the expression “the ship or aircraft”, in relation to goods consigned 
for carriage by sea or by air to or from a country to which para- 
graph (b) of subsection (1) of this section applies, does not include 
any vessel into which the goods are discharged at any port or 
place in that country for the purpose of being landed at that port 
or place, or from which the goods are discharged for the purpose of 
being carried by sea or by air from that country, as the case 
may be; and 


(b) the expression “the appropriate period” means— 

(i) in a case where the destination of the goods is within the 
port or place at which they were discharged from the ship or 
aircraft, the period of fifteen days beginning with the day on 
which they were so discharged; or 
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(ii) in a case where the destination of the goods is outside the said 
port or place, the period of thirty days beginning with the day 
on which they were so discharged. 


Liabilities of reinsurer in the event of insurer’s insolvency 
4. Where any sum becomes payable to any person (hereafter in this section 
referred to as ‘“‘the insurer”) in respect of any loss or damage arising from a risk 
against which the insurer has, either originally or by way of re-insurance, 
insured another person (hereafter in this section referred to as “the assured’’) 
and either— 
(a) the sum has become payable Ge: the Board of Trade by virtue of an 
agreement made under section one of this Act, or 
(b) the sum has become payable under a contract of insurance by some 
person other than the Board (hereafter in this section referred to as 
“the intermediate insurer’) and the risk has been re-insured under 
such an agreement as aforesaid, 


then if, before payment of that sum is made by the Board of Trade or the inter- 
mediate insurer, the insurer becomes bankrupt or, in a case where the insurer 
is a company, the company commences to be wound up, or a receiver is appointed 
on behalf of the holders of any debentures of the company secured by a floating 
charge or possession is taken by or on behalf of the holders of such debentures 
of any property comprised in or subject to the charge, that sum shall cease to be 
payable to the insurer and the amount thereof shall be paid to the assured by 
the Board or the intermediate insurer, as the case may be, and the right of the 
assured to receive payment in respect of the loss or damage from the insurer 
shall, to the extent to which the risk has been re-insured by the Board, be 
extinguished. 


Exemption of certain bodies from s. 357 of Companies Act, 1929. 19 and 20 Geo. 
EVO edo 


5. (1) Section three hundred and fifty-seven of the Companies Act, 1929. 
(which prohibits, subject to certain conditions, the formation of companies, 
associations or partnerships consisting of more than twenty persons for the 
purpose of carrying on any business for gain) shall not apply in relation to 
any body of persons for the time being approved for the purposes of this Part 
of this Act by the Board of Trade, being a body the objects of which are or 
include the carrying on of business by way of the re-insurance of risks which 
may be re-insured under any agreement for the purpose mentioned in paragraph 
(b) of subsection (1) of section one of this Act. 

(2) This section shall be deemed to have come into operation on the 
twentieth day of February, nineteen hundred and thirty-nine. 


Interpretation of Part I. 
6. (1) In the provisions of this Part of Stee: Act other than section one of 
this Act— 

(a) the expression ‘‘war risks’ means risks arising from any of the 
following events, that is to say, hostilities (including action taken in 
repelling an imagined attack), rebellion, revolution and civil war, or 
from civil strife consequent upon the happening of any of those 
events, as the Board of Trade may by order define for the purposes 
of this Part of this Act, having regard to the meaning assigned to 
that expression by any agreement under section one of this Act, and 
includes piracy; and 

(b) the expression “King’s enemy risks’ means such risks arising from 
action taken by an enemy, or from action taken in combating an 
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enemy or in repelling an imagined attack by an enemy, as the Board 
may by order define for the purposes of this Part of this Act, having 
regard to the meaning assigned to that expression by any such 
agreement as aforesaid. . 


(2) Any order under the preceding subsection may be varied or revoked 
by a subsequent order may by the Board of Trade. 


(3) In this part of this Act the expression “goods” includes currency and 
any securities payable to bearer not being either bills of exchange or promis- 
sory notes. 


PART III. 
GENERAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 


Establishment of funds for purposes of Act. 


16. (1) There shall be established under the control of the Board of 
Trade— 


(a) a fund for the purposes of Part I of this Act, to be called the “war 
risks (marine) insurance fund’, into which shall be paid all sums 
received by the Board by virtue of that Part of this Act, and out of 
which shall be paid all sums required for the fulfilment by the Board 
of any of their obligations under that Part of this Act; and 


(b) a fund for the purposes of Part II of this Act, to be called the “war 
risks (commodities) insurance fund’, into which shall be paid all 
sums received by the Board of virtue of that Part of this Act, and out 
of which shall be paid all sums required for the fulfilment by the 
Board of any of their obligations under that Part of this Act or for 
the payment by the Board of the remuneration and expenses of 
agents employed for any of the purposes of that Part of this Act. 


(2) If, at any time when a payment falls to be made out of either of the 
said funds, the sum standing to the credit of that fund is less than the sum 
required for the making of that payment, an amount equal to the deficiency 
shall be paid into that fund out of moneys provided by Parliament, but, if and 
so far as that amount is not paid out of such moneys, it shall be charged on and 
issued out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom or the growing 
produce thereof (hereinafter referred to as ‘“‘the Consolidated Fund’’). 


(3) If, at any time, the amount standing to the credit of either of the 
said funds exceeds the sum which, in the opinion of the Board of Trade and the 
Treasury is likely to be required for the making of payments out of that fund, 
the excess shall be paid into the Exchequer; and the amount of any sum so paid 
into the Exchequer shall, at such times as the Treasury may direct, be issued out 
of the Consolidated Fund and applied in redeeming or paying off debt of 
such description as the Treasury thinks fit. 


(4) In relation to each of the said funds, the Board of Trade shall prepare, 
in such form and manner as the Treasury may direct, an account of the sums 
received into and paid out of that fund in each financial year, and shall, on or 
before the thirtieth day of November in each year, transmit the said account 
to the Comptroller and Auditor General, who shall examine and certify the 
account and lay copies thereof, together with copies of his report thereon, 
before both Houses of Parliament. 
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Provisions as to raising of money to make good deficiencies in funds, 
9 and 10 Geo. 5, c. 37 


17. For the purpose of providing for the issue of sums out of the Con- 
solidated Fund under subsection (2) of the last preceding section or any part 
of such sums, or for the replacement of all or any part of sums so issued, the 
Treasury may from time to time raise money in any manner in which they are 
authorised to raise money under and for the purposes of subsection (I) of 
section one of the War Loan Act, 1919; and any securities created and issued 
to raise money under this section shall be deemed for all purposes to have been 
created and issued under subsection (1) of section one of that Act. 


Exemption of certain agreements from provisions of Stamp Act, 1891, and 
Marine Insurance Act, 1906, 54 and 55, Vict. c. 39. 6 Edw. 7c. 41. 


18. (1) No agreement to which this section applies shall be invalid by 
reason only that it does not comply with the requirements of the Stamp Act, 
1891, with respect to contracts for or policies of sea insurance, or be inadmis- 
sible in evidence by reason only that it is not embodied in a marine policy in 
accordance with the Marine Insurance Act, 1906. 


(2) Stamp duty shall not be chargeable in respect of any such agreement. 


(3) No person shall be liable to a fine under section ninety-seven of the 
Stamp Act, 1891, by reason of having, contrary to the said section, entered into 
or done or omitted to do anything in relation to, or for the purposes of, any such 
agreement, or be liable under the said section to ony, disability in relation to 
any such agreement. 


(4) This section applies to— 


(a) any agreement for re-insurance made, in pursuance of Part I of 
this Act, between the Board of Trade and any other person, and 
any policy of re-insurance issued by the Board in pursuance of 
such an agreement; 


(b) any agreement entered into by any body to which this paragraph 
applies, being an agreement for the re-insurance of any risk insured 
by another person which may be again re-insured by the Board, 
and any policy issued in pursuance of such an agreement, being a 
policy for the re-insurance only of such a risk as aforesaid; and 


(c) every policy of insurance issued in pursuance of the commodity 
insurance scheme. 


Paragraph (b) of this subsection applies to any body of persons for the 
time being approved for the purposes of Part I of this Act by the Board of 
Trade, being a body the objects of which are or include the carrying on of 
business by way of the re-insurance of risks which may be re-insured under 
any agreement for the purpose mentioned in paragraph (b) of subsection (1) 
of section one of this Act. 


Expenses of Board of Trade 
19. The expenses incurred for the purposes of this Act by the Board of 


' Trade shall, except in so far as they are required to be defrayed out of a 


fund established under this Act, be defrayed out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. 
Exercise of powers of Board of Trade 


20. Anything required or authorised by or under this Act to be done by, 
to or before the Board of Trade, may be done by, to or before the President of 
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the Board of Trade, any secretary, under-secretary or assistant secretary of 
the Board, or any person authorised in that behalf by the President. 


Application to Scotland and Northern Ireland, 14 and 15 Vict., c. 93 

21. (1) This Act apply to Scotland subject to the following modification, 
that is to say, subsection (4) of section eight shall have effect as if the word 
“summarily” were omitted. 

(2) This Act shall apply to Northern Ireland subject to the following 
modification, that is to say, the expression “summary conviction” means con- 
viction subject to, and in accordance with, the Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act, 
1851, and any Act (including any Act of the Parliament of Northern Ireland) 
amending that Act. ; 


Short title 
22. This Act may be cited as the War Risks Insurance Act, 1939. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 14 


RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES FOR MEMBERS OF 
PARLIAMENT 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1952 
MONDAY, JUNE 23, 1952 
TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1952 


WITNESSES: 


Mr. R. B..Bryce, Deputy Minister of Finance; 
Mr. R. Humphrys, Chief Actuary of the Department of Insurance, and 


Mr. H. D. Clark, an Officer of the Department of Finance. 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1952 


eS ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
THURSDAY, June 19, 1952. 


a _ Ordered,—That the subject of a pension plan for Members of Parliament | ‘a 
ter long service based on contributions by all Members be referred to the 
- Committee. 


| eee June 20, 1952. 


She Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Carroll be substituted for that of Mr. 
nters on the said Committee. 


Attest. | 
LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TUESDAY, June 24, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce begs leave to 
present the following as its 


EIGHT REPORT 


Pursuant to the Order of Reference of the House of June 19, 1952, your 
Committee had before it for consideration the subject of a pension plan for 
Members of Parliament after long service based on contributions by all 


Members. 

Your Committee held five meetings during which the above-named 
matter was considered, together with comparable legislation in other 
countries. 


Your Committee has considered and approved of the draft bill annexed 
hereto and recommends that it be introduced to the House. ; 


Your Committee was ably assisted in its task by Dr. R. B. Bryce, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Finance; Mr. R. Humphrys, Chief Actuary of the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, and Mr. H. D. Clark, an Officer of the Department of 
Finance. 


A copy of the Evidence adduced in respect of the above matter referred 
is appended hereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


HUGHES CLEAVER, 
Chairman. 


DRAFT BILL 


: 
7 An Act to provide Retiring Allowances, on a contributory basis, to persons who 
have served as Members of the House of Commons of Canada. 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House 
of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 


SHORT TITLE 


1. This Act may be cited as The Members of Parliament Retiring Allow- 
ances Act. 
INTERPRETATION 
| 2. (1) In this Act, 
(a) “Account” means the Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances 
Account established by this Act; 
(b) “member” means a member of the House of Commons; 
(c) “session” means a session of the Parliament of Canada; 
(d) “sessional indemnity” means the allowance that is payable to a 
member pursuant to sections thirty-three to forty of the Senate and 
House of Commons Act in respect of his attendance at a session. 


ell ie. ~ 


(2) A House of Commons that is not dissolved before the expiration of the 
_ period fixed for its duration shall, for the purposes of this Act, be deemed to be 
dissolved on the expiration of that period. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT RETIRING ALLOWANCE FUND 


3. (1) There shall be established in the Consolidated Revenue Fund an 
account to be known as the Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances 
Account to which shall be credited 

(a) the contributions paid pursuant to sections six and eight; 
(b) interest paid in accordance with section eight; and 
(c) the amounts specified in section four. 


_ 


(2) All allowances payable under this Act shall be paid out of the Con- 
-solidated Revenue Fund and charged to the Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances Account. 


4. The Minister of Finance shall, in accordance with the regulations, credit 
to the Account, in each fiscal year, 

(a) an amount equal to the contributions paid in that fiscal year pursu- 
ant to section six; 

(b) an amount equal to the total of the amounts that have become pay- 
able in that fiscal year pursuant to subsection one of section eight; 
and . 

(c) an amount representing interest on the balance that is, from time 
to time, to the credit of the Account. 


5. An account shall be kept in respect of each member, in which shall be 
shown all payments made by him or to him or his legal representatives under 
this Act. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


6. A member shall, by reservation from his sessional indemnity, contribute 


to the Consolidated Revenue Fund six per cent of all amounts that are payable 
to him by way of sessional indemnity. 


7. (1) A member may, as prescribed by this section, elect, within one year 
from the commencement of this Act or from the day on which the House of 
Commons first is in session after he becomes a’‘member, whichever is the later, 
to contribute under this Act in respect of any previous session during which 
he was a member. . 

(2) Where, after the coming into force of this Act, a member ceases to be 
a member and subsequently again becomes a member, he may elect to con- 
tribute under this Act in respect of a previous session only if 


(a) he previously contributed or elected to contribute under fhis Act. 


in respect of that session and a withdrawal allowance equal to the 
amount of the contributions that he paid in respect of that session 
became payable to him under section twelve, or 

(b) he was eligible to make an election in respect of that session but did 
not so elect and the time for making the election had not expired 
when he ceased to be a member. 


(3) A member who, immediately prior to becoming a member was entitled 
to an annual allowance under section eleven, may make an election under 


this section in respect of a prior session only if, when he was previously — 


entitled to elect to contribute in respect of that prior session, he did not do 
so and the time for doing so had not expired when he previously ceased to 
be a member. 

(4) An election pursuant to this section shall be made to the Minister 
of Finance in a form prescribed by the regulations and is deemed to be made 
on the day on which the form, duly signed by the member, is placed in course 
of delivery to the Minister. 


8. (1). Where a member elects, pursuant to section seven, to contribute 
in respect of a previous session, he shall pay into the Consolidated Revenue 


Fund, in a lump sum or otherwise, at the option of the member, 


(a) a contribution equal to six per cent of the amount received by 
the member by way of sessional indemnity in respect of that 
session, and 

(b) except in respect of the portion of that contribution specified in 


paragraph (c), interest on that contribution at the rate of four 
per cent per annum, compounded annually, from the day on which 


the final payment by way of sessional indemnity was made to the 


member in respect of that session to the day on which he makes 


his election. 


(c) in respect of the portion of that contribution equal to an amount 
that the member has previously paid as a contribution in respect 


of that session and that has been taken into account in the pay- 


ment to him of a withdrawal allowance under this Act, interest 


on that portion at the rate of four per cent per annum, com-_ 


pounded annually, from the date of payment to the day on which 
he makes his election. 


(2) Interest at the rate of four per cent per annum is payable by a> 


person to the Consolidated Revenue Fund on the balance unpaid from time 


to time of the amount payable by him under subsection one and if the interest — 


is not paid it may be recovered as a debt due to Her Majesty. 


\s 
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(3) The interest payable by a person under subsection two shall, while 
he is a member, be paid by reservation from his sessional indemnity. 


(4) Where a person becomes entitled to an allowance under section 
eleven and any part of the amount payable by him under subsection one 
remains unpaid, he shall pay the balance thereof, together with the interest 
prescribed by subsection two, by reservation of the full amount of his 
allowance until the whole is paid, or the balance may otherwise be recovered. 
as a debt due to Her Majesty. 


(5) Where a withdrawal allowance becomes payable to or in respect of 
a person under this Act and the person has not paid in full the amount pay- 
able by him under subsection one, the unpaid amount need not be paid; but 
interest payable under subsection two shall be paid and may be deducted 
from the withdrawal allowance. 


(6) A person may, at any time while he is not a member, revoke his 
election under this section with respect to the contributions then owing by 
him under subsection one by giving to the Minister of Finance a notice of 
revocation, in a form prescribed by the regulations, and thereupon 


(a) he is not required to pay’ the amount owing under subsection one 
to which the revocation applies, but interest is payable on that 
amount under subsection two to the date of revocation; 


(b) for the purpose of computing an allowance under section eleven, 
he shall be deemed not to have elected to contribute the amount 
of the contributions to which the revocation applies and if the 
allowance has been calculated, it shall be recalculated accord- 
ingly; and 


(c) he may not again at any time elect to make those contributions. 


9. (1) Notwithstanding anything in this Act no contribution shall be 
paid under this Act by a member 


(a) unless, at the time when the contribution is to be paid, the total 
amount of the contributions that have been or elected to be paid 
by him is less than the amount that, at that time, is payable by 
way of sessional indemnity to a member who attends all the 
sittings of the House of Commons at a session that extends over a 
period of sixty-five days or more; or 


(b) in respect of any session in the course of which he was expelled 
from the House of Commons. 


(2) In computing the total amount of the contributions that a member 
has paid or elected to pay under this Act, there shall not be included 


(a) any. contributions in respect of which a withdrawal allowance has 
been paid under this Act; 


(b) any contributions in respect of which his election has been revoked 
under subsection six of section eight; or 


(c) any amount paid by him by way of interest. 


(3) Where a person makes a payment on account of the amount payable 
by him under subsection one of section eight, the part thereof that is the same 
proportion of the whole payment as the contribution specified in paragraph 
(a) of that subsection is of the aggregate of the amounts specified in paragraphs 
(a), (b) and (c) of that subsection is deemed to be paid in respect of the con- 
tribution specified in the said paragraph (a). 
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ALLOWANCES. 


10. (1) An allowance shall be paid in accordance with this Act to or in 
respect of a person who, being a member, ceases to be a member or dies. 
(2) For the purposes of this Act, 
(a) a person does not cease to be a member by reason only of the dis- 
solution of the House of Commons, and 
(b) a person who, immediately before a dissolution of the House of 
Commons, was a member, ceases to be a member if he is not elected 
as a member at the general election next following the dissolution, 
and he is deemed to have ceased to be a member on the day on 
which that general election was held. 


11. (1) Subject to section fifteen, where a person, at the time he ceases 
to be a member, has contributed or elected to contribute under this Act in 
respect of sessions in more than two Parliaments, there shall be paid to him 
anually, during his lifetime, an allowance equal to seventy-five per cent of 
the total amount of the contributions that he has paid and elected to pay under 
this Act. 

(2) An Allowance payable under this section shall be paid monthly in 
arrears in aproximately equal instalments. 


12. Where a person, at the time he ceases to be a member, has not con- 
tributed or elected to contribute under this Act in respect of sessions in more 
than two Parliaments, there shall be paid to him, in a lump sum, a withdrawal 
allowance equal to the total amount of the contributions that he has paid under 
this Act. 


13. Where a member is expelled from the House of Commons there shall be 


paid to him, in a lump sum, a withdrawal allowance equal to the total amount 
of the contributions that he has paid under this Act. 


14. Where a member or a person who has ceased to be a member dies, there 
shall be paid to his legal representatives, in a lump sum, a withdrawal 
allowance equal to the remainder after subtracting. 

(a) the total of any amounts of allowance that have been paid or have 
- become payable to him under this Act prior to his death, 
from ; 
(b) the total amount of the contributions that have been paid by him 
under this Act. 


15. (1) An allowance payable to a person under section eleven shall be dis- 
continued while that person 
(a) is a Senator or a member, 
(b) is employed in the public service of Canada, or 
(c) renders services the remuneration for which is paid out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund or by an agent of Her Majesty in right of 
Canada, 
and where that person is a Senator or member, or is so employed or renders 
service at any time during a month, the whole amount payable on account of 
the allowance in that month shall be withheld. ‘ 
(2) For the purposes of this section a person is deemed to be employed 
in the public service of Canada who 
(a) is eligible to receive a pension under the Old Age Security Act, the 
(b) holds any office or employment under Her Majesty in right of 
Canada, or 
(c) is an officer, member or employee of a corporation, board of com- 
mission that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada. 
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16. Where a person who is entitled to be paid an allowance under section 


eleven 


(a) is eligible to receive a pension under the Old Age Security Act, the 
amount of the allowance that would otherwise be payable to him in 
any month under section eleven shall be reduced by the amount of 
the pension that is payable to him in that month under the Old 
Age Security Act or would be so payable if he applied for it; or 


(b) is in receipt of an annuity, pension, or allowance payable out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund or by an agent of Her Majesty pursuant 
to a retirement pension scheme to which persons who may benefit 
therefrom are not required to contribute and the amount of which, 
except for determining eligibility to receive benefits, is not related to 
length of service, the amount of the allowance that would otherwise 
be payable to him in any month under section eleven shall be 
reduced by the amount of the annuity, pension or allowance that 
is payable to him in that month under the pension scheme, 
or, if it is not paid monthly, the amount that the Treasury Board 
deems to be payable in respect of that month. 


REGULATIONS. 


17. The Governor in Council may make regulations 

(a) prescribing for the purposes of section four the rate of interest, 

. the manner of calculating interest and the times at which interest 
shall be credited to the Account; 

(b) prescribing, in the case of an annual allowance, the days on which 
the payments of allowances shall be made and providing that pay- 
ment may be made in respect of any fractional period and that 
where a recipient dies payment may be made in respect of the 
full month in which he dies; 

(c) providing, where a recipient of an annual allowance is incapable of 
managing his affairs, that the allowance may be paid to another 
person on his behalf; 

(d) prescribing forms that are by this Act to be prescribed or that he 
considers necessary for the administration of this Act; and 


(e) for any other purpose deemed necessary to give effect of this Act. 


REPORT 


18. The Minister of Finance shall, as soon as possible after the end of 
each fiscal year, lay before Parliament a report on the administration of this 
Act during the preceding fiscal year and shall include therein a statement of 
the amounts received by way of contributions and interest under this Act, the 
amounts paid by way of allowances, the number of contributors, the number of 
persons receiving annual allowances, and such other information as the Gover- 
nor in Council prescribes., 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
WEDNESDAY, June 18, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 4.00 o’clock 
p.m. this day, Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Ashbourne, Balcom, Coldwell 
Dumas, Fleming, Fraser, Gingras, Gour (Russell), Harkness, Hellyer, Hunter, 
Jeffery, Leduc, Low, Macdonnell (Greenwood), McCusker, Richard (Ottawa 
East), Sinclair, Ward, Welbourn. 


Having disposed of other matters before it, (See Minutes of Proceeding 
and Evidence No. 14), the Committee considered the procedure to be followed, 
and Witnesses to be called, when it commenced consideration of Retirement 
Allowances to Members of Parliament. 


It was agreed that the first witnesses to be called and heard should be 
those who had studied and brought forward such a plan on an actuarially 
sound basis, and the Chairman was instructed to call the following witnesses 
to appear before the Committee at the next meeting: 


Mr. B. Arsenault, M.P., Mr. R. B. Bryce, Deputy Minister of Finance and 
Mr. R. Humphrys, Chief Actuary, Department of Insurance. 


At 5.30 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 2.00 
o’clock p.m., Thursday, June 19, 1952. 


THURSDAY, June 19, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 2.00 o’clock 
p.m. this day, Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Argue, Arsenault, Balcom, Black- 
more, Coldwell, Crestohl, Dumas, Fleming, Fraser, Fulford, Fulton, Gingras, 
Gour (Russell), Harkness, Hellyer, Hunter, Jeffery, Low, Macdonnell, 
McCusker, Sinclair, Ward. 


In attendance: Mr. B. Arsenault, M.P.; Mr. R. B. Bryce, Deputy Minister 
of Finance; Mr. R. Humphrys, Chief Actuary of the Department of Insurance, 
and Mr. H. D. Clark, an Officer of the Department of Finance. 


The Committee commenced consideration of the question of Retirement 
Allowances to Members of Parliament. 


Mr. Bryce was called, made a statement in explanation of the proposed 
plan, and was questioned thereon. 


Mr. Humphreys was called, made a statement on the actuarial aspects of 
the question before the Committee and was questioned thereon. 


Mr. Clark was called, and answered questions specifically referred to 
him. 


. Summary of Parliamentary Retiring Allowances plan, and 
. Draft of Bill which would be required if memorandum for Retire- 
ment Allowances to Members of Parliament is to be implemented. 
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Mr. Bryce tabled the following documents: 
1 
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The said documents were ordered to be mimeographed and distributed 
to all members of the Committee. ee ; 


At 3.30 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 4.00 
o’clock p.m., Monday, June 23, 1952. 


Monpay, June 23, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 4.00 o oe 
p.m., this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Argue, Ashbourne, Balcom, Black- 
more, Cannon, Carroll, Coldwell, Crestohl, Dumas, Fleming, Fraser, Fulford, 
Fulton, Gour (Russell), Harkness, Henry, Laing, Low, Macdonnell (Green- 
wood), Quelch, Sinclair. 


In attendance: Mr. R. B. Bryce, Deputy Minister of Finance; Mr. R. 
Humphrys, Chief Actuary of the Department of Insurance and Mrs ED: 
Clark, an Officer of the Department of Finance. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the question of Retirement 
Allowances to Members. of Parliament. 


The following documents were tabled and distributed to members of 
the Committee: 

1. Summary of Parliamentary Retiring Allowances Plan (Appendix A), 

2. Draft Bill (Appendix B) 

3. Outline of Members of Parliament Pension Plan of the United King- 
dom. (Appendix C) 

4. Outline of Members of Parliament Pension Dae in New Zealand. 
(Appendix D) 

5. Outline of Members of Parliament Pension Plan in Australia. 
(Appendix E) 

6. Outline of Congressional Retirement Plan of the United States. 
(Appendix F) 

7. Basic provisions of Members’ Pension Plans. (Appendix G) 

8. Statistics relating to 17th-20th Parliaments, Tables I to VI. 
(Appendix H) 

9. Parliamentary Service and ages of Members in the First Session of 
each of the 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st Parliaments. (Appendix I) 


The said documents were ordered to be printed as Appendices to today’s | 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


The Committee then proceeded with detailed study of the statistics 
contained in the said documents. 


Mr. Humphrys commenced a statement on Statistics relating to 17th and 
20th Parliaments, (see Appendix H), and Parliamentary Service and Ages of 
Members, (see Appendix I), and was questioned thereon. 


At 6.05 o’clock p.m., the questioning of the witness continuing, the Com- 
mittee adjourned to meet again at 8.00 o’clock p.m., this day. 
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EVENING SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 8.00 o’clock p.m. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Ashbourne, Carroll, Coldwell, 
Crestohl, Dumas, Fraser, Fulford, Fulton, Gour (Russell), Harkness, Henry, 
Jeffery, Low, Macdonnell (Greenwood), Macnaughton, Quelch, Richard 
(Ottawa East), Sinclair. 


In attendance: Mr. R. B. Bryce, Deputy Minister of Finance; Mr. R. Hum- 
phrys, Chief Actuary of the Department of Insurance, Mr. H. D. Clark, an 
Officer of the Department of Finance and Mr. K. R. MacGregor, Associate 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department. 


Mr. Humphrys continued the -statement commenced at the afternoon 
sitting and was further questioned thereon. 


Mr. Humphrys then made a statement on Pension Plans in effect in other 
countries, (see Appendices C, D, E, F) and was questioned thereon. 


Messrs. Bryce, Clark and MacGregor answered questions specifically 
referred to them. 


The Committee then commenced consideration of the draft bill. (see 
Appendix B) 


At 9.40 o’clock p.m., it was agreed that, in order to give Members of the 
Committee an opportunity to further study the various documents tabled, and 
the statistics contained therein, the phage eee A would adjourn until 4.00 o’clock 
P.M., Tuesday, June 24. 


TUESDAY, June 24, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 4.00 o’clock 
p.m. this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Argue, Cannon, Carroll, Coldwell, 
Dumas, Fraser, Fulford, Fulton, Gingras, Gour (Russell), Hellyer, Helme, 
Henry, Hunter, Jeffery, Leduc, Low, Macdonnell (Greenwood), Macnaughton, 
Quelch, Richard (Ottawa East), Riley, Sinclair. | 


In attendance: Mr. R. B. Bryce, Deputy Minister of Finance; Mr. R. Hum- 
phrys, Chief Actuary of the Department of Insurance, Mr. H. D. Clark, an 
Officer of the Department of Finance, and Mr. K. R. MacGregor, Associate 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department. 


Having disposed of other matters before it, (See Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence No. 13), the Committee resumed consideration of the question of 
Retirement Allowances for Members of Parliament. 


A Clause by Clause consideration of the draft bill before the Committee 
was continued. 


Messrs. Bryce, Humphrys and Clark answered questions specifically 
directed to them on the various aspects of the said draft bill. 


After discussion, and several revisions having been made, the said draft 
bill was adopted, on division. | 
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Thereupon the Chairman laid before the Committee a draft Report to the 
House. . 
On Motion of Mr. Coldwell the said Report was adopted. 


At 5.40 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at the call 
of the Chair. 


R. J. GRATRIX, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


June 19, 1952, 
2:00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum. As members are aware, our order 
of reference is that the subject of a pension plan for members of parliament 
after long service, based on contributions by all members be referred to the 
said committee. 

We have with us today Mr. R. B. Bryce, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Finance, who will be assisted by Mr. H. D. Clark, and Mr. R. Humphrys, who 
is the Chief Actuary of the Department of Insurance. 


Mr. Bryce, I understand, has made some study of existing plans in other 
countries and is prepared to give that information to the committee; and he is 
also prepared to discuss a draft plan. I now call on Mr. Bryce. 


Mr. R. B. Bryce, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance, called: 


The WITNESS: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I should perhaps start off by 
saying that I have no prepared statement to pass around or to read out on this 
matter, sir. I understood from you that you wanted me here to to answer such 
questions as I could answer. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


The WITNESS: And to speak briefly concerning the type of plan that some 
of the members had put forward to the Department of Finance through the 
minister for our consideration, as to whether or not it was a self-supporting plan. 


By Mr. Macdonnell: 


@. Are we going to have copies of the proposed plan?—-A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. I mean this afternoon?—A. If it is desired to have copies—what I have 
here is only a brief summary that has been given to us, and if I might read it, 
I think most of the details would be quite readily comprehensible. But if you 
wish to have copies of it, perhaps the clerk of the committee could send down 
and have copies run off, and they might be back here within an hour. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Read the statement first—A. When the matter was raised with the 
department by Mr. Arsenault, speaking to the hon. Mr. Abbott, we discussed 
it in terms of what had been done in other countries; and broadly speaking we 
looked at the situation in the United Kingdom and the United States, Australia 
and New Zealand which are countries with which comparison is frequently 
made on administrative and financial matters; and in those four countries, there 
are provisions made for something in the nature of pensions for members of 
parliament or members of congress upon their ceasing to be members. 

I cannot, sir, speak in.detail of all the provisions of these plans, but I 
have brought along with me Mr. Clark who is sitting here, and if members 
wish to ask questions concerning them, he will answer; and we can, if it is so 
desired, endeavour to prepare for the committee for a future meeting such 
other summary material as the committee may desire. 
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I think I might just summarize briefly the nature of the plans within those 
countries. In the United States there is a statute permitting, but not requiring, 
members of congress to come under the Civil Service Retirement Plan for the 
United States government service; and in doing so they pay contributions 
equivalent to 6 per cent of their salaries, as I think they call them, and with 
various conditions and so on; and they are ultimately entitled, if they serve 
more than 6 years—I think more than 5 years if they leave because of dis- 
ability—they are entitled to a pension which is based upon 2% per cent of their 
average salary up to a maximum of 75 per cent of that salary. 

@. Two and a half per cent of their salary for each year?—A. For each 
year that they have served. 

In the United Kingdom the plan is of quite a different character and I am 
informed that it is a compulsory plan to which all members are required to 
subscribe, and that it pays a pension to those who have served over 10 years 
and who are at least 60 years of age, but only subject to a means test. 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: When was it introduced? 


The WITNESS: We will have to look that up. I cannot tell you exactly. 
When was it introduced, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. H. D. Cuark: It was introduced in 1939. 

The WitNnEss: In Australia there is a rather more complicated plan under 
which members make contributions, and they are entitled to pension if they 
have served 8 years and retired upon what is defined in their Act as “compulsory 
retirement’, or if they serve 12 years and retire voluntarily. 


By Mr. Macdonnell: 
@. Are there two kinds of retirement?—-A. Yes. The Australian statute 
goes into it. 
Q. Which is the best way out?—-A. I am not trying to give all the details 
about these, but just the general picture. In New Zealand there is a plan to 
which members are required to subscribe £50 per annum each, and if they 


have served 9 years and are more than 50 years of age, they may receive a- 


pension of £250 a year plus £25 a year up to a maximum of £400. 

I think that will give you some idea of the general nature and scope of 
these plans. I am unable to say with precision just in what degree, or in what 
way these plans are self-supporting, or to what extent they are dependent on 
public funds. I understand that would require some examination into their 
actuarial condition. 

If there are further questions on these plans, I would suggest, as I said at 
the beginning, that we look at what material we have here, but we may have 
to make further inquiry-and come back later. 

In discussing the plan with the members who were taking the initiative 
in this matter, I think it is fair to say that we did not rely upon the details of 
the plans in other countries in trying to meet the Canadian situation because, 
as the problem was described to us by the members, it seemed to us that really 
all that the other plans gave was a guide and that in general the experience 
in those countries had shown that there was a real necessity for some arrange- 
ment that would provide for members of parliament who had served for a 
considerable period a pension after they had ceased to be members of parlia- 
ment. That is what I had proposed to say in regard to the other plans. 

Q. Will you answer one question now?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. I am interested to know about the ones which are self-supporting, or 
would you have to do that later? 


The CHAIRMAN: As to one of them or as to all of them? 
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Mr. MAcDONNELL: All of them, if it is not too much trouble. 
The WITNESS: Well, we will see what we can find, sir, on that. 


% By Mr. Coldwell: 


a Q@. As I understand, three of these plans are compulsory and one voluntary? 
_ —A. Yes, in the United States, I understand, it is voluntary. 


By Mr. Hellyer: 


Q. Have you any idea as to what the maximum pension would be under 
the United States plan?—A. It is 75 per cent of the average salary during the 
period before the member ceases to be a member. Now, I am not sufficiently 

up to date on what the salaries of United States Congressmen are to say what 
_ is three-quarters of their salary. 
: Mr. COLDWELL: Their indemnity was $10, 000, I think, a number of years 
ago. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: $12,500 plus $2,500 expenses making $15,000. 

The WITNESS: The information we have is that the maximum is three- 
quarters of the salary he was getting at the time he left Congressional service. 


By Mr. Macdonnell: 


@. Regardless of length of service?—-A. No sir, the pension is dependent 
‘on the length of his service. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. A minimum of six years, I understood you to say, and the actual pension 
was based on a calculation of the number of years of service?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARK: And 24 per cent for each year. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. May I ask a question, Mr. Bryce? In all four countries that you have 
mentioned, are they all subject to income tax?—-A. The pension, sir? 
Q. Yes?—A. I am sorry, I cannot answer that offhand. The income tax 
provisions regarding pensions and annuities are relatively complicated and 
it depends on the nature of the plan and the income tax on the contribution 
to the fund at the time the deductions are made and when the pensions are 
_ paid. We did not look at that because we have worked out in this country a 
definite pattern in respect of income tax treatment for pension plans. 

Q. You have included, then, income tax in your scheme, have you?—A. Well, 
we have assumed, sir, that in whatever plan—and I would not like to suggest 
that it is our scheme; it is the scheme that has been put forward to us—we 
have just assumed that it would be treated in respect, of income tax just like 
a pension plan, let us say, for civil servants. 

. Q. And in that way the government would get cape all their share 
of what they paid in? 

The CHAIRMAN: Depending upon the affluent circumstances of the person. 

Mr. FRASER: I was just taking into consideration the chairman and some 
of the others here. It would take the whole works. 

+ Mr. Sincuarr: It is very simple really as far as our pension scheme is 

concerned. If the member’s salary is not deductible for income tax, then when 
the pension plan comes out it is subject to income tax, but if income tax has 

_ been paid on the salary, then it is not subject to income tax. I think that is 

- true under the American and British plan; I do not know about the Australian 
plan. 
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By Mr. Macdonnell: : 
Q. There has been a figure of 24 per cent per annum given. Does that 
mean the pension received is 25 per cent per annum up to 75 per cent?—A. Yes 
sir. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether you would wish me to go on. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you care to carry on and indicate in broad lines the proposal 
that was put before you?—A. Yes sir. I am speaking now of the summary, 
outline that was given to us, which is as follows—and I can read it: It is only 
three or four paragraphs. 


(1) Contributions from Members. 

(a) For current service each member would contribute 6 per cent of 
each sessional indemnity received and would continue making pay- 
ments until his total contributions equal one sessional indemnity, 1.e. 
$4,000 at present. This would take slightly less than 17 sessions to 
accomplish. If a member’s contributions had reached $4,000 and the 
sessional indemnity were later increased he could resume his contri- 
bution until the new level was reached. 

(b) A member may contribute for the whole or part of his prior service 
at the rate of 6 per cent of the indemnity he actually received 
during that service together with interest at 4 per cent compounded 
annually from the close of ‘each session. At the time at which a 
member elected to contribute for prior service his arrears, including 
the compound interest, would be calculated as a lump sum and he 
could pay it off immediately or over a period of time but would 
be required to pay 4 per cent interest on the balance each year. This 
interest payment would be deducted from his sessional indemnity. 


Q. And the election must take place within twelve months?—A. Yes, sir. | | 


It is not specified here, the details concerning that. 
Any balance which a member owed at the time his pension was due 
to begin would be defrayed by withholding all pension payments until 
the sum withheld equalled the balance owed. 


That concludes the paragraph concerning members’ contributions. 


(ii) Government contributions. 

The government would match the member’s contribution for both 
current and prior service and would pay 4 per cent interest each year on 
the balance which was in the Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances 
Account. ABS 


I might, sir, interpolate here to say that that is the same rate that is paid 
under the Civil Service Superannuation Act. 

Q. And is that the same provision as to payment that is pertinent to the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act?—A. The 6 per cent contribution, sir, is the 
one payable now by male contributors under the Civil Service Superannuation 
Act for persons who have entered the civil service at any time subsequent to 
some date in the summer of 1939 when the Act was amended. 

Q. And does the government also make an interest contribution?—A. The 
government makes an interest contribution at 4 per cent under that Act, sir, 
and it also pays in a contribution equal to what the contributor pays. So that 
this would be parallel with what is done for the employees of the government. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. Is there a similar limitation as to the number of contributions to be 
made by civil servants?—A. There is a limitation that is not the same in detail 
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but it is of the same nature. A civil servant under the present law contributes 
for 35 years and then no longer. Now, that 35 years is also the maximum 
number of years that can be counted in determining his pension. 

@. He contributes 6 per cent of his salary for 35 years?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. On what does the government pay interest, this 4 per cent?—-A. On the 
balance in the fund, sir. You are speaking here of the proposed plan? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, sir, it would be on the balance in the account. 

Q. That is in the individual member’s account?—-A. Well, it would be for 
the total balance in the accounts lumping them all together. I am speaking 
now of a plan that was put up to us in summary. There are a good many 
questions of detail that would have to be settled. 

We have explored within the department some of the problems we feel 
will arise to endeavour to draft the sort of bill which would be needed to imple- 
ment it if the members wish to implement it. But I cannot say that that is 
part of their plan at all. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Isn’t it true that the government pays more than 4 per cent in some 
trust funds in the Consolidated Revenue Fund?—A. I believe there are some 
old established funds on which that is true but the nearest analogy is the 
pension fund for government employees on which it pays the same rate. 


By Mr. Macdonnell: 


Q. So you think it would be on some contributory basis?—A. I think it 
would, sir. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. We had an explanation of these funds in the Public Accounts Committee. 
One is as high as 54 per cent?—-A. They are by reason of contractual arrange- 
ment or understanding at the time they were made. That was some time ago. 
Shall I proceed with the others? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ; 

The WITNESS: I have spoken of contributions and to resume now to speak 
of benefits— 

(i) Benefits 
When eligible a member would receive an annual allowance equal 
to 75 per cent of the total contributions he had made, not including any 


interest. On the present basis this would provide a maximum annuity 
of $3,000 (75 per cent of $4,000). 


| By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. That is for the amount you put in—17 sessions?—A. Yes sir. 


At age 70 any pension received would be reduced by any pension 
payable under the Old Age Security Act. 


In other words, assuming a typical member would be entitled to a pension 
under the Old Age Security Act at age 70, this pension would go down and the 
old age security pension would come in. That is to enable the higher pension 

_ to be provided on the average. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
: Q. When you say “sessions” I take it you mean full sessions, not these short 
: sessions such as we had in the fall of 1950?—-A. Well, we have deliberately, sir, 
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in discussing this with members, suggested that it would be sensible to base 
the amount payable here on the amount of contributions’ and thereby on the 
amount of indemnities received so that one automatically would take into 
account the length of session. 

Q. It would be on a pro rata basis?—-A. Yes sir. 

Q. Your percentage applies simply to the actual indemnity received 
whether it is a full session or three sessions?—A. Yes sir. 

Mr. Stncuair: This figure 17 comes from the fact that 17 full sessions would 
be required at 6 per cent to provide just over 100 per cent. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. That is the way it works out? Mr. Bryce said: ‘‘just under 17 sessions.” 
You mean just under the equivalent of 17 full sessions?—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Apamson: The railway session, that was a short fourteen day session. 
Mr. StncLair: The conscription session was another short session. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you carry on, Mr. Bryce?—A. Yes sir. Resuming at paragraph 
(ii) under benefits: 


(ii) If ineligible to receive an annual allowance a member may receive > 


on his retirement from the House a refund of his contributions 
excluding any interest which he had paid. 

(iii) If a member is expelled from the House or is disqualified from sitting 
in the House (apart from defeat at the polls) he would receive a 
refund of his contribution excluding any interest which he had paid. 

(iv) On death of a member or former member his total contributions 
less any pension payments already made would be refunded to his 
estate. 


Again, sir, if I might be permitted to interpolate, the essence of it there 
is that a member receives a pension subject to the qualifications I will note in a 
moment but in the event that he does not qualify for pension or that he has 
received a pension for only a short period of years, he always gets back the con- 
tributions that he has made or is entitled to get them back. 

@. And if he does not ultimately qualify for the benefit, he loses his 
interest?—-A. Yes, and the idea there, sir, is simply that all the interest is 
utilized to produce the maximum pension payable for older members who 
cease to be members. 

The final paragraph sir, is entitled “eligibility for pension.” 

To be eligible for a yearly allowance a member would have to have 
contributed or have elected to contribute for service in more than two 
parliaments. However no pension is payable during any period in which 
the former member is serving as a Senator, as a Judge, as a Commis- 
sioner, or in any Government or Crown company position. The pension 
would resume when such service to the Crown came to an end except 
in cases where a judge’s pension was being paid. 


That is the end, sir, of the summary which we were given and which out- 
lines the plan which we have examined. 


By Mr. Hellyer' 


Q. Does that pension just apply to judges or does that apply to certain other , 


commission?—A. Well, sir, as I said, this is an outline that was given to us. 
Now, when we were studying it to see how it could be translated into the 
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_ form of legislation, we made that exclusion for anyone receiving a non-contribu- 
tory pension that it does not take his length of service into account. That is, 
_-I think, the nature of judges’ pensions and that is what we had thought of in 
drafting up a bill based upon the proposal that was made to us. 
: By the Chairman: . 
Q. Mr. Bryce, in making your studies in that regard, is there any provision 
‘made in respect of members later appointed to the Senate or later appointed to 
judgeships as to the return of payments?—A. Well, Sir, again that was not speci- 
fied in this summary that was given to us but in considering the details of the 
matter we rather came to the conclusion that it would seem sensible to permit 
anyone, that is to say, the member who ceases to be a member and becomes a 
~ senator, to permit them to withdraw their contributions at that time or else to 
leave them in the fund in the expectation that possibly they would receive a 
pension when they ceased to hold such office. 


By Mr. Fulton: 

Q. So it is voluntary as to whether he withdraws it or not?—A. Of course 
if he leaves it in, his estate would get it in any event, so by leaving it in and 
sacrificing the interest, so to speak, he is reserving the right to get a pension 

at such time as he ceases to hold such an office. 

Q@. What about the case where a man accepts an appointment to the bench 
and then retires with a judge’s pension. In that situation does he become 
eligible, having ceased to be a judge, to receive this annual payment?—-A. No, 

sir, the summary given to us contemplates that as long as he gets a judge’s 

~ pension he will not receive a pension under this plan. 
@. That would put him in the same status as if he continued on the bench? 
 —A. Yes. 

— . @Q. What about the case of a commissioner who is in receipt of a civil 
service pension? Would the period during which he receives a civil service 
pension put him in the same status as if he was a judge?—-A. No, sir, at least 
as we have understood these proposals and in endeavouring to translate them 
into a draft bill, we assume that by implication here anyone who was receiving 
a pension to which he has contributed and which was based upon his service 

subsequent to being a member, that it would be reasonable that he should be 
able to get his member’s pension and the pension he would receive for serving 
as a commissioner or civil servant. 

Q. And you do not allow it in the case of a judge?—-A. No, and the reason 
is that a judge’s pension does not depend on his length of service as a judge. 
Q. What about the case of a man who has entered the diplomatic service 
or is appointed as an ambassador?—-A. I am sorry, sir, we have not studied 
that. That will be a matter for consideration when the bill is up. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Under the heading of “eligibility”, you speak of a member 
having to have to his credit at least, two parliaments. 


Mr. HuntTER: More than two. 


I 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. More than two parliaments. Have you the interpretation of the mean- 
- ing of “more than two parliaments”, because one can easily see that you can 
: have two parliaments within a space of a few years.—A. Well, sir, we studied 
_ that. This qualification, this basis of qualification, was in the proposals that 
- were given us by the members. We studied whether the possibility of a man 
q coming in late in one parliament, serving in another short parliament and then 
serving only for a period in a third, wherever that case arose, but experience 
in the past does not suggest that that would add materially to the cost of the 
plan. The normal parliament extends for 33 years or more. 
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Q. Would you not improve that if you also qualified it with a minimum — 
number of years, saying “more than two parliaments but not less than x 
number of years”?—A. It would be possible to put in that feature, but my’ 
recollection of the details of alternative plans is that when you attach a number 
of years as a qualifying feature you might well introduce a situation where it 
could be argued that a member who was close to the end of his qualifying 
period—say he had a year to reach it—was put in a position where it could 
be alleged that his desire was to keep the government in office so that he 
would qualify for the plan. 

Mr. SIncLAIR: Well, that man would never have a pension exceeding $540, 
because the pension is based on three-quarters of the contributions he has made. 
That is automatically adjusted. 


The WITNESS: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. FRASER: If a man was elected in 1935 and defeated in 1940, he would 
still come under this plan, would he not? If he was defeated in 1940 and came 
in under this plan and came back again in 1945 and 1949? 

The Witness: It need not be three continuous parliaments, one after 
the other. 

Mr. FLEMING: Election or by-election qualifies under this plan? 

The WITNESS: We have assumed from the terms of the summary given 
us that is what the members had in mind. 

Mr. CotpwELL: The contribution there would be so much less that the 
pension would’ be reduced by that amount, so it comes to the same thing. 
You only receive according to the contributions. 

The WITNESS: Yes, proportionate to the contributions. 


Mr. CoLDWELL: So if a man has come in, say, at the end of a parliament, 
he would contribute very little and he would get very little in return. 


The CHAIRMAN: Those exceptional cases would qualify, but the amount 
of pension there would be proportionately smaller. 

Mr. MacpoNNELL: If a man comes in towards the end, has he the right 
to take his payments back to the beginning of the parliament? 


The WITNESS: No, sir. 


By Mr. Fulton: | 

Q. What are the comparable terms of the civil service pension? I under- 
stand if a civil servant serves for 35 years he then gets the maximum benefits. 
What portion of the contribution made or salary received is established as the 
pension under the Civil Service Superannuation Act? Supposing a civil 
servant serves for 11 years and then retires, how would you base his super- 
annuation in that case?—A. You are assuming he enters the civil service 
late and retires at retirement age with 11 years’ service? 


Q. Yes.—A. I speak from memory here of a very complicated law, but 
broadly speaking he would get a pension based on 2 per cent of his average 
salary in the last ten years for each year of his service. He receives 2 per cent 
for each year that he has served, so that in the case of a man who had served 
11 years and then retired, he would get 22 per cent of his salary averaged 
over the past 10 years. 


By Mr. Macdonnell: 
Q. If he changes his employment, what does he get back out of his 
contributions?——-A. The basic provision in the Act since 1947 is that if the 
civil servant resigns to accept other employment he may receive either the 
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‘amount that he has contributed, or alternatively be can take an annuity 


deferred until retirement age and adjusted scab gee eee tae if his service has been 
less than a certain amount. 

Q@. You say that he can take an ae based on the government’s 
contributions and his own contributions?—A. Yes, reduced if he has not 
served 20 years. I believe it is reduced according to a formula. 

Mr. Srncuarr: There is one big difference between this scheme and the 
civil service superannuation scheme. The civil service superannuation scheme 
provides that a man’s pension is based on the average of his ten best paid 
years. I think that is one of the greatest differences between this plan and 
the civil service pension scheme. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. Was there any reason put forward in your discussion why this pro- 
posal should be based on 75 per cent of contributions rather than basing it 
on a percentage of the indemnity received, in the same way as though it 
were a salary?—-A. The reason was to overcome this problem about the 
length of sessions by basing the pension upon the amount that a man has 
contributed. You automatically take into account the short parliaments, 
short sessions and things of that sort, while accomplishing basically the same 
idea by linking it to the amount of the indemnity. That is to say, it is linked 
to the amount of indemnity because the contributions he makes are defined 
as this percentage. Secondly, the maximum contribution that he makes all 
told is equal to the indemnity. Should the amount of the indemnity change, 
the plan would enable the member to contribute an additional amount and 
thereby establish entitlement to a pension related to the new rate of indemnity. 
In other words,—that was the view in discussing it with the members—we 
found that was a means of getting a number of these problems taken care 
of in a way that was simple and at the same time without having to write 
a very complicated law. 

Q. But if you had based it, as you do in the civil service plan, on the 
average salary over the whole of the service, that- would remove that problem, 
would it not?—A. I am not sure that it would be, from the point of view 
of the members, any advantage. I have not worked that out. It would require 
a rather elaborate provision as to what sessions counted, and things of that 
sort, what you contributed in shorter sessions, and things of that sort, and 
it was thought this plan was simpler. I think on the whole the present plan 
would accomplish much of what you would obtain if you gave him such a 
percentage of his indemnity for his service multiplied by each year he 
serves. 

Q. Do you know of any fatal objection to that proposal—if it were put for- 
ward—so that this scheme could be dated on a percentage of indemnity received, 
so as to resemble as far as possible the civil service superannuation scheme?— 
A. I see not fatal objection. The members who devised this accomplished the 
objective a little more neatly and delicately. 

Q. Assuming this to be a self-sustaining, self-supporting scheme, as you 
have outlined it, that is self-supporting when you add the matching contribu- 
tions by the Treasury to those of the members, what would be the maximum 
pension you could pay on the basis of contributions only from the members, at 
the rate of 6 per cent, and still keep the scheme self-supporting—would it be 
exactly half of this or a maximum of $1,500 per year?—-A. That raises the whole 
question of estimating what the financial cost of such a scheme would be, 
and I think I should say that this is not like a life insurance plan applied to a 
‘large group, or it is not like a huge pension plan applied to a large group, 
because actually the turnover in the House of Commons depends on a great 
many factors that are not under the control of the members themselves. 
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Q. You have told us that so far as it can be calculated at present, taking 
into account that factor you mentioned, this scheme will be self-supporting. 
If that is correct, and let us assume for the moment that it is, then if the treasury 
contributions were eliminated, the fund would get exactly half the contribu- 
tions now called for. Could it pay half the pension?—-A. By treasury contribu- 
tion I take it you mean the matching contribution to that of the members? 


@. Yes.—A. That would depend, sir,—I am sorry to appear to make it. 
complicated,—but that would depend on whether you gave all the members 
not receiving pensions, whether you gave them back their contributions, because 
this scheme has been designed, as I understand it, to concentrate all the con- 
tributions made from public funds and all the interest earnings into the payment 
of pensions for those members who have been members during three parlia- 
ments. In other words, these members get the benefit of the government 
contribution and the interest. Now, if the members who do not qualify for 
the pension are still to get back what they have put in then I think it would 
more than cut in half the pensions that could be paid to those members who 
retire. If there were no government contribution I think that would be the 
case. Mr. Humphrys might be better able to answer that point than I am. 
That would be my appreciation of it. Of course if we reduce what the mem- 
bers withdraw—in other words, if you reduce all the benefits correspondingly 
—then I would say that it would mean roughly reducing the benefits to members 
by half, speaking in terms of experience based on the last 20 or 30 years, since 
around 1930. The amount in the fund which comprises both the contributions 
of the members and the contributions paid in by the crown under this Act— 
it takes both of them, almost the whole of them to pay the benefits— 


Mr. SrncLair: Yes, plus interest. 
The WITNESS: Plus interest, to finance the benefits that are provided here. 


Since both of these contributions are equal, the interest is included, when it 
comes to the payments out, I think it would give greater benefits in the end. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Now, respecting a member who has not qualified by attending three 
sessions to receive the annual allowance,—let us suppose he dies—his estate 
could receive the amount of his contributions, could it not?—-A. Yes. Now, 
perhaps here I should answer another question, and that is the one relating 


to government contributions. It might reduce the proportion of the amount. 


that you would get under those circumstances. 


Q. Take the case of a member who is elected once, or a member who was 
elected twice, and makes his contributions; and then let us say at the next 
election he does not come back; he would receive no benefit from any time 
beyond that which he actually served in the House. Is that right?—-A. Well, 
under the plan as proposed here he could withdraw his contributions. 


Q. At any time?—A. At any time he ceases to be a member. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Bryce, did I understand you to say that in regard to the civil service 


pension fund a member withdrawing from the fund was entitled to withdraw 
not only what he paid into the fund but the payments that were paid in by the 
government?—A. No sir, he is entitled to withdraw his contributions. 

Q. His contributions?—-A. Or to take a deferred pension, deferred to retire- 
ment age, and adjusted, assuming his service has. been less than 20 years. 


Q. And this deferred pension that he would get, that would include the 


government contributions as well as his own?—-A. Well, sir, the civil service 


plan is so complicated that it is hard to say that it would include all the 
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government contributions because one has to take into account disability rights 
and things of that kind; but, practically speaking, it does take into account 
the government contribution, 

Q. Is there any reduction of the amount with respect to the civil service 
pension payment as to old age pension payments?—A. No sir, the Civil Service 
Superranuation Act was introduced long before the Old Age Security Act 
and has not been amended since that later act was passed. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Is there not one feature in this which should not be over- 
looked, and it is this? Once a man enters the House of Commons—suppose 
he is a doctor, or lawyer, an engineer or even an ordinary working man—he 
enters the House of Commons and he cuts himself off from his profession, calling, 
trade or whatever it is, during the very best years of his life when he should 
be building up his security and standing in his profession or calling and 


‘providing for the later years of his life? Is not that a fact which should be 


considered as well as the factors which we are considering now? That this 
thing may be used in some instances as some compensation for the potential 
loss, for the professional advantage that he might have gained had he remained 
in his practice or trade? Let us suppose he is defeated in parliament after 
he has served three years and he goes’back to his profession, then he has to start. 
at the beginning; he may even have to take perhaps a relatively low standing, 
and carry on at a much lower level than would otherwise be the case; conse- 
quently, I think that in considering this we have to take into consideration 
factors other than those that are being advanced at the present time. That is 
something which I think we should not overlook and which is a factor which 
should be taken into consideration in considering this scheme. 

The WITNESS: Yes. I suppose it might be considered that he is in a 
different position from that of the civil servant, who makes his work in the 
civil service his main object in life. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is one reason, I take it, Mr. Bryce, and a cogent 
reason why superrannuation for civil servants is not fairly comparable. The 
civil servant is following his chosen profession. He is not going away from it 
and running the risk of having to come back and pick it up again. 

Mr. FuLToN: But surely a member of parliament is carrying on his chosen 
profession in that in parliament he is following a career which he has chosen 
of his own free will: it is not as though he were physically forced to become 
a member of parliament. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: There are cases when members of parliament have been 
urged to run as a public duty and a public service, and to give up their profes- 
sional standing. 

Mr. Futon: If he has done it from a sense of public service, he has still 
done it of his own free will. 

Mr. FLEMING: I would like to ask Mr. Bryce a question or two. In any 
approach to this problem, what consideration has been given as to whether 
or not the scheme requires to be compulsory? Would a scheme set up be 
sound if it were on a voluntary basis for each member? 


The WITNESS: Normally when one considers whether a scheme of this 
sort should be voluntary or compulsory, the main factor one has to have in 
mind is that if it is voluntary, will there be a selection of those who ‘enter 
it that makes it more expensive? In other words, as the actuary describes it, 
I imagine, is, does it make a selection against the pension plan? I have not 
considered recently just how that might take place here, but I think one 
can visualize, let us say, members who did not expect to be members for 
more than one parliament, or two parliaments, and who would not wish to 
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come in under the plan, members who really did not expect to qualify for 
a pension, if I may ae it more generally. Such members might not conte 
into it. 

The support of the pension to be paid here would depend, as I noted, 
upon the use of the interest and the government contribution on those who 
do not get pensions, to help pay for the pensions of those who do get pensions. 

If a voluntary plan meant that the people who would not expect to 
serve in more than two parliaments did not choose to become members of 
the plan, then it would mean, I think, that the fund would not be financially 
sound. 


Mr. Srncuarr: I think we should remember the experience of industrial 
concerns with regard to voluntary pension schemes. Prudent employees 
joined—the type who would have saved for their old age in any case. The 
shiftless didn’t join—preferring to spend their money in the beer parlours 
and hope that something would turn up for them. When such employees were — 
retired at 65, without a pension because of their own action, outsiders were 
apt to say: “Look at that man who worked 30 or 40 years for, let us say, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, turned out after all that service without a 
pension!” That is one reason why almost every industrial scheme is now 
compulsory, because experience has shown that if it is voluntary those who 
in the end will have most need of a pension will probably not contribute. 


Mr. FuLTON: I don’t like your suggested comparison! 


Mr. FLEMING: I presume that is one of the things we will be considering 
and discussing in due course, but I wonder if it had been assumed in working 
out the proposals which have been discussed that the plan would be com- 
pulsory? 


The WITNESS: Yes, it has been assumed, sir. Perhaps Mr. Humphrys 
would verify my statement which I made earlier; if it is correct. 


Mr. BaLcom: But would there not have to be some clause to provide that 
when a member had been qualified for the plan but had retired, the portion 
which he had paid in would still remain in the fund? 


The WITNESS: Yes, in order to support the pension which would be paid 
to those who had qualified. 


Mr. FuLtTon: I think you have to start on the basis of the benefits payable 
under the present scheme; and on that basis, could you work out what the 
maximum benefits could be on retirement based on a contribution by the 
members of 10 per cent of their indemnity, and with no contribution from the 
treasury? I know it could not be worked out right here, but might I ask that 
it be done? 


The WitNEss: I think we could probably do that, yes sir; it would take a 
little while, but we can work that out. I assume you would still wish the same 
formula, that the member who does not qualify for a pension would have the 
right to receive back the contributions he had made? 


Mr. FuLTON: For this purpose, yes. 

Mr. MacDONNELL: Make it an alternative. 
The WITNESS: That is a key question. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Macdonnell? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: If we take an alternative basis, is there any magic in 3 
parliaments? It would be interesting to find out what would happen if there 
were four. 


Mr. HARKNESS: It would be more interesting to find out what would happen 
for two. 


"rr. 
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Mr. ARGUE: If that plan had been in effect since 1930, have you any idea 
of what the size of the fund would be at the present time? 

The WITNESS: Perhaps Mr. Humphrys would deal with that question 
because he has done the actuarial work on it. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Has he an answer to it? | 

Mr. Humpurys: If the plan, as Mr. Bryce described it, had been in effect, 
what would the fund be now? 

Mr. ARGUE: Approximately, yes. 

Mr. HuMPuHRYS: I have not worked it out exactly on the plan as Mr. Bryce 
described it. But we did do some calculations on the basis of plans that were 
quite similar to the first draft that we considered, in which benefits were being 
related to 75 per cent of the contributions, and the benefits were $200 per year 
of service, up to a maximum of $3,000, so that, generally speaking, the two 
plans were comparable. I could give you these figures which I have to illustrate 
the situation. are : 

Mr. MACDONNELL: I would like to comment on what Mr. Coldwell said. 

Mr. ARGUE: But I would like to have an answer to my question. 

Mr. HuMPHRYS: Would you just give me a moment to search for it here, 
and then I will have it for you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Macdonnell would like to make his comments 
now. 


Mr. MACDONNELL: What Mr. Coldwell said is, of course, true, that we are 
urged to come to parliament in the very manner which he described; but if he 
had in mind that there is going to be a tendency to lengthen the sessions of 
parliament, it seems to me that a measure of this kind should be looked at very 
carefully. If we are going to have parliaments so lengthened that attending 
parliament cuts a man out from doing anything else, I think we are running into 
danger of losing some of the best men there are within the House of Commons. 
Moreover we will be making it harder and harder for anyone, except a full- 
time man, to come in, and I think that would be a calamity. 

Mr. COLDWELL: One thing, Mr. Macdonnell. Over the last ten years 
parliaments have been so lengthy that the ordinary professional man cannot 
continue his profession in a satisfactory manner. You take a doctor coming 
here for six months or eight months. There were sessions during the war when 
we were here almost continuously and those men were unable to continue 
their professions. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I cannot understand the relevancy of that 
comment because the amount contributed, I think, if I followed it correctly 
would be the same for 65 day sessions as it would for six-months sessions and 
consequently I cannot see the particular relevancy. 


Mr. FuLToN: The pressure could be to have two sessions a year so as to 
get in your 17 sessions quickly. | 

Mr. HARKNESS: I do not think there would be much cogency in that because 
if a man is here for three terms, certainly he is going to get in 17 sessions with- 
out any difficulty. 

Mr. FLEMING: I suppose we could overcome that by going back to that 
suggestion of Mr. Crestohl’s of putting in another condition that he be elected 
to three parliaments and also stipulate the number of years as well. That 
would overcome any difficulty in that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Macdonnell, would you care to clarify your comments 
in the light of the discussion that has taken place? I understood your remarks 
to be directed rather to the point that you were opposed to a member becoming 
a full-time member of parliament, is that right? 
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Mr. MacponnELu: Yes, I think I have to admit that I am not able to 
demonstrate logically that the tendency will be what I fear but as a matter of 
fact I inferred from what Mr. Coldwell said that he was rather taking the 
view that we who are sitting here are doing nothing else. I for one am not one 
who is not doing anything else but there are a lot of cases in point and while 
I do not think I can tie it logically in I do have a feeling that whatever we do 
we should try to prevent the beaacas fost arising that will create the kind of 
thing that I have in mind. 


Many members of parliament are practising their profession. It is 
especially difficult for doctors but lawyers do and I think they are among our 
most valuable members. 

Mr. Warp: Isn’t it a matter of fact that in practically all democratic 
governments that the period of sessions of parliament is extending more and 
more? Some places they sit almost continually all the year round. 

The CHAIRMAN: In discussions that I have had I find quite a strong trend 
of public opinion is towards the point that it would be beneficial for our 
members of parliament to largely divorce themselves from their own business 
activities and make their work as members their full time work. 


The CHAIRMAN: In discussions that I have had I find quite a strong trend 
of public opinion is towards the point that it would be beneficial for our 
~members of parliament to largely divorce themselves from their own business 
activities and make their work as members their full time work. 


Mr. FLEMING: If it ever comes to that it is going to be a very serious blow 
to democracy because immediately you make members of parliament full time 
politicians they would lose all sense of independence and I think the results 
in parliament on those who would remain to be available to serve the public 
in parliament would be disastrous. It is certainly anti-democratic and I hope 
we are not going to come to that. 

I realize with the increase in work there has been great pressure towards 
lengthening the sessions of parliament but I want to say for myself that is 
something we have to avoid as long as we can. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: What is the connection between this discussion and the 
pension plan at the moment.’ 

Mr. Apamson: If I might just say one word. I think the length of 
sessions of parliament should not be discussed in this committee; they should 
be discussed in the’ Rules of the House Committee. If we could delete some 
of the rules which I personally take objection to we might speed up the thing 
and get a considerable amount more relevancy into what we do downstairs. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have some feelings on that subject myself, Mr. Adamson. 

Mr. ADAMSON: That is where it should be discussed. 


The CHAIRMAN: I refrain from burdening this committee with them. Con- 
tinue the answer, Mr. Humphrys. 


Mr. Humpurys: I am sorry, the calculations we made were on the basis 
that pensions would be granted after service in more than one parliament and so 
are not applicable. 


The CHAIRMAN: If. you would be good enough to make a note of the 
question and have the answer at a later date. 


Mr. ARGUE: There is another question I would like to ask along that line 
and if the information is not available today it could be brought in at a later 
date. Could you give the committee some idea of the proportions of the benefits 
that would be derived from the 4 per cent interest paid on the moneys in the 
fund? We have been talking about the members’ contributions and the govern- 
ment’s contributions but I think the one important contribution of the whole 
thing will be the amount of money earned by the amount in the fund. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I have a suggestion to make here and. that is this, that 
we would hear the actuary and look over all the statements he has to make 
and it may possibly be that with those statements before us we will save time 
and save needless questions. 

Mr. Humphrys, would you care to tell the committee about what studies 
you have made? . . 

Mr. Humpurys: In studying this problem, we secured information about 
the service in parliament going back to parliaments starting in 1930. We 
secured data on every member whose service had terminated prior to the 1949 
election, his age and the amount of his service and with that data we attempted 
to calculate the probability of service terminating in parliament from various 
causes,—death, retiring on pension (that is, assuming this pension plan is in 
effect), retiring under circumstances that would entitle him to a refund of any 
contribution, and being appointed to a government job. With that data we 
have tried to estimate what this plan would cost in the future. The cost 
estimates are based on the assumption that the pattern of service in future 
parliaments will be the same as the pattern of service in the four parliaments 
ending in 1949. 

If that is borne out by experience, then our calculations show that the plan | 
as described by Mr. Bryce could be supported by a 6 per cent contribution 
from. the members, another 6 per cent contribution from the government 
together with the 4 per cent interest on the balance in the fund. If the intro- 
duction of the plan has any effect on the pattern of service, then these calcu- 
lations, of course, will have to be revised: We cannot predict just what the 
future will hold. 

Also, if elections have different effects than they had in the past four or 
five years, there might be a larger number of people going out of parliament, 
that is, if there have been more changes in party than there have been. On 
the other hand, more parliamentary changes in party might mean shorter 
average service. 

That was the approach and on that basis we determined that the fund 
could be supported by matching contributions. There was one question raised 
earlier about the effect of removing the government contribution. Well, on 
the basis of the pension as Mr. Bryce described it, we calculate that the value 
of the pensions emerging on each election would be about $416,000. 


Mr. FULTON: On the value of the pension emerging? 


Mr. HumMpuHrRyYS: On each election. That is, to the members who were 
retired or were defeated and whose pensions became payable. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can I interrupt just here? I think that the original 
report of the actuary is so involved that we ought to make notes of our 
questions and he should not be interrupted until he has given the preliminary 
statement. 

Mr. FuLtTon: I just did not understand something. » 


The CHAIRMAN: I think even if we do not quite understand we should 
make notes and ask the question afterwards because this statement is rather 
intricate. 


Mr. HuMpHRyYS: Assuming that members go on pension at the date of an 
election on the average we assumed that the lump sum value of all the 
pensions added each election would be about $416,000 of which $122,000 would 
be provided by members’ contributions, that is, the contributions of members 
who drew a pension and the interest that remained in the fund from members 
who received refunds. The balance would have to be provided from the 
government contribution. So it could be seen that roughly a quarter of the 
cost comes from the members and roughly three-quarters from the govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. JEFFERY: That is one parliament? 

Mr. Humpurys: Yes. So, notwithstanding the fact that the fund would be 
supported by merging contributions, that is, 6 per cent of the members’ 
indemnity by the government and 6 per cent by the member, when you 
actually get down to the pensions that are awarded you find that about three- 
quarters of the cost of these actual pensions has to come from government 
moneys because of the witdhdrawals. : 

Now, the device of requiring a contribution of 6 per cent on all indemnity 
received by a member up to a maximum of one sessional indemnity rather than 
the device of a contribution for each session, was suggested, as Mr. Bryce 
mentioned, to try and avoid difficulties with short sessions, with sessions that 
run over the end of a calendar year, with two sessions in a year and all these 
various complexities that one could get into. So that if a member contributes 
on all of his indemnity until he reaches his maximum, it is a simple, straight- 
forward proposition. If we relate the pension to the total he has contributed 
we avoid any problem of determining the number of years’ service. 

Now, you can see that the member contributes 6 per cent and the benefit 
suggested is 75 per cent of his contribution. He will reach his maximum in 
about 17 full sessions. 

Just by comparison in the civil service scheme the ratio of the member’s 
benefit to his contribution is 334 per cent instead of 75 per cent. He contri- 
butes 6 per cent, and his benefit per year of service is 2 per cent so it is only 
one-third whereas this is three-quarters. _ 

The idea, as I understand it, of the higher rate of accumulation of benefit 
is to establish some reasonably sized pension within what might be considered 
an extensive period of service in parliament, which would be three or four 
terms. 35 years of service as is used in industrial schemes is, of course, far in 
excess of even long periods of service in parliament. 

I think that is about all I have to say in the way of an initial statement 
and if any member has any questions I will do my best to answer them. 


Mr. CoLDWELL: Have you calculated how many members of parliament 
would, if they elected to come into the fund, pay the maximum of $4,000 into 
the fund because that would have some bearing, wouldn’t it, on the amount 
the fund would earn to meet the obligations of the fund? Have you calculated 
at all, for example, what a member of parliament would contribute who, we 
will say, came here in 1935? He has to pay the amount required, the $4,000 
plus the 4 per cent interest on the arrears that he has not paid. Now, what 
would he: contribute? That has some bearing on the actuarial basis of the 
fund, hasn’t it? ; 

Mr. Humpurys: That would be an initial problem. This past service would 
be a problem that affected the fund initially only. Perhaps I can give you an 
answer in part illustratively. From the results of the 1949 elections those 
who would have been entitled to a pension, the maximum was 33 years of 


service, there was one at 24, one at 20, 2 at 19 and about 7 at 14 years of 


service. 
Mr. StncLair: These are the ones who voluntarily or compulsorily retired 
in 1949. 


Mr. Humpurys: Who would have been entitled to a pension under this 
scheme. From a parliament of 262 members, there would, on the average, be 
about 18 or 19 members pensioned each election. 


Mr. Fuuton: Entitled to full pension or entitled to any part? 


Mr. Humpurys: Their average services would be about 13:9 years, so a 


good portion of them would be entitled to a full pension. 
Mr. Hunter: A good portion of 18. 


4 e 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Humphrys, would you explain in a little more detail the 
statement which you made in regard to your computation of the pensions that 
would be awarded after a general election? Now, using the ones which you have 
used—at which general election would that amount, $416,000, of pension have 
been awarded? 

Mr. Humpurys: Well, I looked back at the elections in 1935, 1940, 1945 and 
1949. 


The CHAIRMAN: And was the amount reasonably constant? 


Mr. HumpuHryYs: It was a reasonably consistent figure and I took the average 
of those four in order to work it out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Of the $416,000? 
Mr. HuMPpuHRYS: Right. 


The CHAIRMAN: And having done that, you told us that of that amount 
$122,000 would still be in the fund as members’ contributions. Is that right? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Of the group who were retired. 


Mr. Humpurys: Of the group who were retired or received refunds, or who 
died. There would be $122,000 left to go towards the payment of these pensions. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, now, how much would have been drawn out of the 
fund then by members at that time, by members who did not retire, or how 
much would be left in the fund by members who did not qualify at that time? 


Mr. HumpuHrys: I have not got that figure, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: And the result of your figures is that the fund would be 
financially sound, actuarially sound, and the only government contribution 
would simply be as indicated, namely, the same amount as the members’ 
contributions. 


Mr. Humpurys: That is correct. 


Mr. Fuuton: My recollection of what you said was that with respect to those 
who received pensions as a result of retirement at election time, the total pension 
payable would be about $416,000, and of that $416,000 I think you said the 
figure of $122,000 would be represented by the contributions paid into the fund 
by members and not withdrawn, and the balance, or roughly three-quarters of 
that amount, would have to be made up from the government portion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Not the government portion, the members’ portion. 


Mr. FuLtTon: No, the disparity, Mr. Humphrys said arose by reason of the 
withdrawals; that is those who withdraw their payments before they reach 
pensionable qualification, have accounted for a considerable sum, and that is 
why there is a disparity between what is actually paid toward pensions by 
members’ contributions and what is paid by the government contribution. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is why I asked the question. I asked Mr. Humphrys 
to amplify it because I wanted to be sure that under his calculations the fund is © 
actuarially sound and the government, in fact, only contributes the same amount 
as the members contribute. 


Mr. JEFFERY: Three-quarters is made up of the government’s contribution. 


The CHAIRMAN: And the subsidy involved through members qualifying and 
not drawing their pensions phreuen being appointed to the Senate and judge- 
ships, and so on. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Each year the government contributes $62,800 and the mem- 
bers $62,800. Members not qualifying can withdraw their contributions, but 
the government cannot withdraw anything. That joint sum collects interest at 
4 per cent. The government’s annual contributions amounts roughly to the 
cost of one light training plane. 
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Mr. ADAMSON: One training plane—about one-third the cost of one training 


plane! 
Mr. Hunter: As I see this thing, this is of very little relevancy to most 
of us at this table. Only about 6°87 per cent of the members will ever draw 
a pension, so I do not see why we need to be too concerned. over it. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. Could I ask Mr. Bryce some questions relating to his earlier evidence? 
You outlined four schemes for us. The United States scheme is met, I under- 
stand, by treasury contributions because they come under the civil service, is 
that correct?—-A. The United States plan has an actuarial deficiency. Their 
plan is part of the general civil service retirement plan, and I cannot speak 
from exact knowledge here, but I have been told by persons knowing the 
American government plan that they have a large actuarial deficiency in their 
plan, and the government does not in fact match dollar contributions. You may 
recall that in regard to the superannuation plan here in Canada we are making 
good whatever deficiency there is. The United States has not filled that 
deficiency: ree 


Q. But there is a treasury contribution element to that pension, and that 
scheme is voluntary?—A. Yes. May I just say this, that while it is voluntary 
as to whether they go into the plan, it is only part of a very large pension plan, 


so if there is a selection in favour of the members of Congress it is a selection. 


that can hardly outbalance the hundreds of thousands of people in their general 
plan. 

Mr. Futon: In the United Kingdom is there a treasury contribution to 
their pension plan? 

Mr. Ciark: I understand not, not to the members’ plan. There is to the 
ministers’ plan. 

Mr. FuLtton: Their members’ plan is compulsory? 

Mr. CLarkK: Yes. They must pay, but the benefits only come out on a means 
test basis. 

Mr. Futon: In Australia, is there a treasury contribution? 

Mr. CLarK: There is. 

Mr. Futton: An in New Zealand is there a treasury contribution? 

Mar) CLARK: ‘Yes. . 

Mr. FuLToN: What about Australia, is that compulsory? 

Mr. CLARK: That is compulsory. 

Mr. Futon: And what about New Zealand? 

Mr. CLARK: That also is compulsory. 

Mr. FuLtTon: What is the amount of government contribution there? 

Mr. CLARK: It is based on what is enough to make it actuarially sound. 

Mr. Srtncuarr: I would just remind members that the government is 
actually paying more than 6 per cent. into the Civil Service Superannuation 
Fund. Members will recall that Parliament in the last two years has voted 
further grants of $75 million and $102 million to help make the fund actuarially 
sound. One reason why this was necessary was the general increases in salary 
given to the Civil Service since 1945. These increases came much more rapidly 
than had been forecast when the rate was last revised in 1939. This immediately 
affected the pensions payable, which are not based on the sum of contributions 
made, but rather on the average salary of the last ten years of service. The rapid 
increase in salaries in recent years was much higher than forecast by the 
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"pattern of salary increases in 1939, and so the pensions have been accordingly 
higher. The result has been that the total government contributions in recent 
years is really more than 6 per cent. 


Mr. FULTON: But does that necessarily follow? Is it not a fact that while 
_ there have been general increases in the scale of Civil Service salaries, the 
volume of contributions by Civil Servants has increased in proportionate 
amounts; or is there a difference in the percentage rates of payments into the 
fund? ¥ 


Mr. SINCLAIR: The plan envisaged a pension based on contributions. on a 
slowly increasing salary scale, with the pension based on the average over the 
last ten years of service, which average would not differ very much from the 
average salary over a man’s whole service. The war and post-war period changed 
that pattern so we find a long initial period of low salary and low contributions 
—then the last few years of suddenly increased salaries. The total of con- 

_ tributions is increased very much by the increases in the last few years, but the 

average salary over the last ten years’ on which the pension is based, increased 

very substantially. This wont’t happen in the member’s plan, since his indemnity 
remains stationary in amount. 


| 

; 

; 

The CHAIRMAN: And, Mr. Fulton, there is also this feature: a member does 
{ not qualify for increased pension with any increase in indemnity unless he 
- contributes and pays up his arrears. 

Mr. FuLtTon: A civil servant has a benefit based on the length of service 
| and rate of salary, and it is based on a percentage of salary. I think that at the 
4 present time it is six percent; so his payments in would increase with any 
_ salary increase. | 

The CHAIRMAN: How far back did that apply? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: You mean the six per cent of salary? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | 
| Mr. SINCLAIR: Back to 1939. 
| 
> 
; 
24 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions the members of the com- 
mittee would like to ask? Is there anything in the line of material that you would 
like to have for our next meeting? If there is any further material desired, and 
if you will please let us Know now, I know that Mr. Humphrys, Mr. Bryce and 
Mr. Clark will be glad to see that it is furnished. 


Mr. COLDWELL: I believe the committee members would like to have some 
of the material which has been presented here today. We have been discussing 
points raised by Mr. Bryce in some statement which he read. I believe he more 
or less summarized for the committee. I wonder if we could have copies of that 
so that we might look it over. I think it might help us to discuss this thing more 
- intelligently if we had copies. ‘ 
Mr. FuLrorp: Could we have a resume of those Acts in Great Britain, 
United States, Australia, New Zealand and so on? 

. Mr. Srn¢cLair: Would it not be of more help if we had if in the form of a 
draft bill before us? 
} 


Mr. CoLpWELL: Yes, if we could have it in the form of a bill. I think that, 
would be better. 
Mr. FLEMING: Is there anything in the form of.a draft bill available now? 


The WITNESS: We have drawn up something in the nature of a draft bill, 
but I may say that it has not been put before the minister yet; I doubt if he has 
seen it, I doubt if he even knows anything about it; but when we were studying 
this with the committee of members we worked out something here in the form 
of a suggested draft of bill which might be of some use; however, I would like 
to point out that it has not any formal approval by the minister or by the 
government, it is merely suggestive of what might be possible. 


60141—3 
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Mr. Stncuair: It has not been printed? 

The Witness: No, sir, it is just a typed draft. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we have mimeograph copies of that made for the use 
of the committee? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: If we could have copies of that we could use it as a basis for 
our discussion. 

Mr. FLEMING: Well, I presume it is a bill which has been drafted by a pro- 
fessional drafting committee; it is in the form which we are accustomed to. 

The WITNESS: It is in the same legal form as all draft bills— 

Mr. FLEMING: Except that it has not been printed. | 

The WrtnEss: It has not been printed; it has not been approved in detail by 
the Department of Justice, or in substance by the minister or anything of that 
sort. It was merely an attempt on our part to put in the form of a bill some of 
the things that were discussed by us with the committee of members to which 
I referred. I should be glad to give that to the committee if they think it would 
be of use. ally ; 

The CHAIRMAN: If you will let me have that now the clerk will have copies 
made and members will have them available to study tonight, it is only 3:30 now. 

Mr. SincLarr: The committee of members with whom you worked are not 
submitting this as a proper draft of the Act? 3 

The Witness: No, sir. The members gave us only an outline of what we were 
to discuss. The draft bill which I am leaving with the chairman is simply our 
own, as within the Department of Finance; our own effort to translate that 
into a bill; and, therefore, I should say that no member at all has any degree of 
responsibility for the various frills—not frills—the various details we have put — 
into it. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn until 4 o’clock Monday afternoon. 
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EVIDENCE 


JUNE 23, 1952, 
4.00 o’clock p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, may we turn to our other reference, the pension 
plan for members of parliament after long service. I shall now call Mr. Bryce. 


Mr. R. B. Bryce, Deputy Minister of Finance, called: 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bryce, you have produced for the use of the committee 
summaries of retirement allowance plans in other countries. 

The WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have these been supplied to all members of the committee? 

The WITNESS: I believe so, sir. They have been supplied to the clerk of 
the committee. Whether or not they have been distributed I do not know, but 
the clerk has copies of them here. There are four memoranda describing the 
plans in Australia, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
There is a single page summary of the salient features of those plans. I under- 
stand that Mr. Humphrys has furnished the clerk with two sets of tables or of 
statistics relating to the experience in the 17th and 20th parliaments, statistics 


on age and is bearing upon terminations, which may be of interest in estimat- 


ing the terminations after future parliaments, under the type of plan,that was 


projected. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall all of this material be printed as an appendix to 
today’s record? 
Agreed. 


(See appendices A, B, C and D.) o 


By Mr. Fulton: 
@Q. Over the week-end I phoned both Mr. Bryce and Mr..Humphrys and 


‘indicated that there were questions which I was anxious to ask, and that in 


order not to delay the committee further, I suggested that I would indicate 
to them what the questions were, so that they might have a chance to prepare 
the required:answers. Some of the answers are to be found in the material 


- which has been tabled, but I would like to ask the questions because to do so 


would put them in a form which would point up the line that I would like to 
follow. It will not take long. In the first set of questions I indicated to Mr. 
Bryce that I would like to relate them to the various pension plans of the three 
other commonwealth countries. I do not think that I need ask them now because 
they are covered in the summary; but I would like to go on to the next question 
which is: Under the proposed Canadian plan, if a member has qualified already, 
that is, if the member is eligible by reason of service in three parliaments, can 
he elect to receive a pension without actually paying anything into the fund, 
that is, by retiring after his election and having his arrears withheld? 

I relate that question to section I subsection (b) of your summary which 


you gave us, which reads: 


. Any balance which a member owed at the time his pension was 
due to begin would be defrayed by withholding all pension payments 
until the sum withheld equalled the balance owed. 


—A. He would have to elect to contribute while being a member, and have 


his contributions deducted in future from his indemnities. 
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Q. Yes, and if he was eligible now on the basis of having served in three 4 
parliaments—and this question is based on the statement with respect to the 3 
draft plan outlined in your summary—could he elect to contribute for the pre- © 


vious 17 sessions, or however many sessions he may have served in three parlia- 
ments—and then say: “I have not got the money to pay now, but I would like 


my contributions to be paid up by withholding them from my pension?”—A. Yes 


sir, he could, but he would have to pay interest outstanding on the accumula- 
tion; and this bill provides that the amount which he owed in respect to his 
prior service would be deducted from the pension until it is fully paid. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: May I ask this question: Have you, at this point, any com- 
putation as to the amount that a member would owe as at this date? 


By Mr, Fulton: 

Q. It was $4,543 according to the table which Mr. Humphrys has provided; 
and that would be my next question: What would be the amount he would owe 
for his seventeen full contributions with compound interest, if he had not paid 
anything in?—A. In the summary which the chief actuary has supplied to the 


committee, which is headed ‘Statistics relating to 17th-20th parliaments” in ~ 


table 5 Mr. Humphrys has indicated, beginning backward from the present ses- 
sion, that in order to contribute a full $4000 one would have to go back—I have 
not counted this yet—but it would be 20 sessions because of the short sessions 
involved, to get up to an amount, or to get close to $4,000, and the accumulated 
interest would be $1,041. , 

@. And that makes a total, in the table, of $4,965?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. So that, if this member did elect and then retired and allowed his arrears 


to be taken care of by withholding them from his pension, it would, at the 
most, be 2 years before the withholding of payment of the $3,000 pension had 
covered the arrears of $4,965 and additional interest, would it not?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. So, at the end of two years he would then be beginning to receive a 
pension although he had never actually paid anything into the fund?—A. Yes, 


sir. 


Q. Except the interest in respect to the unpaid balance; and then I think | 


you have already given to us your answer to my second question. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I might interrupt you for a moment, I believe it to be 


the duty of the chair to see that our record goes in to an orderly fashion, and 
I am wondering with respect to this material which has been tabled if I should 
not ask the members. of the committee to go over the material a page at a 
time, or a subject at a time, and direct their questions to the part of the mate- 
rial we are then studying? Your questions appear to be roaming all over the 
field, and I do not think the members have had an opportunity of checking 
these tables. I think that our record would be very very much better if we 
took it in an orderly fashion. I do not care whether we first take Mr. Humphrys’ 
tables or the material which has been filed by Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. FuLtton: My questions to Mr. Bryce were based on the summary of 
the proposed plan which he filed. 

The CHAIRMAN: But what about those questions referred to Mr. Humphrys 
with respect to the tables? : 

Mr. FuLton: The answers. must be available; surely, in the minds of 
those who are here to give evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: How do you want it? I am in the hands of the com- 
mittee. Is it your wish that we have it in an orderly fashion? 

Mr. Low: I think that it would be preferable, Mr. Chairman, to have it 
in an orderly fashion. And I would prefer to look at these tables and then 
later, if Mr. Fulton wishes, he could carry on with his questions. 
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Bs Mr. FuLton: I am not going to insist upon being allowed to ask questions — 
if the committee does not want me to do so, but I think most of my questions 
have already been covered by the information which has been tabled. I only 
asked the questions in order to get them on the record so that they could 
be considered along with the material which has been filed. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think they had much better come at the end of our study 
%, than before, so that the members of the committee may know what it is all 
_ about before we go into general questions. 

Mr. Humpurys: Mr. Chairman, I am familiar with the material in 

_ the tables, and with some of the questions which Mr. Fulton proposes to ask. 

a If I were given the opportunity of explaining the tables as we go through 

i them, I think Mr. Fulton might then ask me his questions. This would place 

: in balance the answers.to those questions, and would make them relatively 

_ easier and clearer to the members of the committee. 

% Mr. FuLTon: May I ask one more question of Mr. Bryce? The question 
is: under the circumstances to which I was just referring, Mr. Bryce, would 

- the treasury, also have to pay in to match the arrears of that member? 

i The CHAIRMAN: Now, I am going to put my foot down. I don’t want to 

: be unreasonable. I am going to follow the wishes of the majority of the 

committee. I am going to ask for a show of hands. Is it the wish of the 

- committee that we should consider the material a page at a time and then 

have general questions as we have the material before us? All those in 

_ favour please signify. 

Mr. FLEMING: What is the alternative, Mr. Chairman? Mr. Fulton said 

he had just one question he would like to ask Mr. Bryce on material submitted 

_ the other day. 

: The CHAIRMAN: If I make exceptions for one member I will have to make 

exceptions for some other members. I want to conduct this committee as the 

majority of the committee want to have it conducted. 

q Mr. CrESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, would it not be better if we had Mr. 

_ Humphrys give some explanation of his statement? 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to take his statement first? 

Mr. FULTON: Why not take the first material first and then take up these 

statements. My question was based on the material which was filed by Mr. 

- Bryce on Thursday last. My question relates to that material. 

} The CHAIRMAN: I must rule that your question relates to a statement 

other than the one before us. 

; Mr. FuLTon: Mr. Chairman, if you will look at the statement filed by Mr. 

_ Bryce on the first page, under “‘contributions—(il) government”, you will find 

_ that the question relates to that paragraph. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: I would like to say this: Mr. Fulton now is concentrating 

on one particular case out of many cases. I think the committee would have 

a much fairer and a more complete picture by going in an orderly fashion 
through all the material. 

Mr. FULTON: But my first question is— 

Mr. SincLarrR: Let Mr. Humphrys have an opportunity of putting that 
material on the record then we would be in a better position to get the 
answers to our questions. I would submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have an orderly discussion; then, after we go through the tables, if there 

are then any questions unanswered, every member should have an opportunity 
of asking questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: In order to adopt a middle of the road course and try to 
meet the wishes of all members of the committee, shall we hear Mr. Humphrys 
first and have an explanation of the tables which he has supplied to us? 
Agreed. 
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Mr. R. Humphrys, Chief Actuary, Actuarial Branch, Insurance Department, called: 


The WITNESS: If you will take the set of tables already distributed start- — 


ing at table 1, “Statistics Relating to 17th-20th Parliaments”. | That shows 
the results of a variety of calculations showing the benefits and costs under 
various illustrative schemes, all within the general pattern proposed by the 
interested members. Table 1 shows statistics relating to the 17th-20th parlia- 
ments. It is notable that while the number of terminations for various causes 
during and at the close of each parliament fluctuates rather widely from one 


parliament to another, there is a general pattern emerging and it seems. 


reasonable to base our considerations as to the cost of the scheme on these 
figures.. Naturally, in dealing with such small numbers it is not possible to 
secure any great accuracy and some variation from parliament to parliament 
must be expected. As illustrative of what could happen, I call attention to 
the number who would have been entitled to pension at the close of each 


parliament if the scheme had been in effect. At the close of the 17th parlia- 


ment, if you look over in the box on the right hand side and at the line © 


headed ‘“‘No:”, you will see that at the close of the 17th parliament 38 members 
would have been entitled to pension while at the close of subsequent parlia- 
ments a much smaller number would have been entitled to pension. The 
large number in 1935 is due to the short parliament from Dec., 1925, to July, 
1926. The eligibility rule, service in more than two parliaments, would have 
brought in a number of members who came in in 1935 and who saw service 
in the short parliament. Their total service amounted to about 10 years. 


On the other hand, the average period of service of each of these members — 


was 12°6 as compared with to an average in the three succeeding parliaments 
of 15:6. This indicates that while a short parliament might have had some 
effect on the number eligible to come onto the pension roll, the average pension 
would have been much smaller. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before you leave that table number 1, we will have 
questions on it. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
~ Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. In the last column 
of the first page, in 1930-35 there were 38; in 1935-40 there were 8; in 1940-45 
there were 12: and in the last parliament, in 1945-49, there were 13, for a total 
of 71. Are those cumulative? By that I mean are any of the 8 who qualify 
in 1935-40 included in the 38 who qualify in 1930-35?—-A. No, they are the 
members who would have been pensioned at the end of each parliament. 
Q. And those are the men who are not qualified, let us say in 1935 but 
are qualified in 1940?—-A. Yes, or at the end of 1940 or 1945, as the case 
may be. 


Mr. FLEMING: Would it not be more accurate to say they would have been 
entitled to pension, would become, would have become entitled to pension— 
we are dealing here with those who for the first time acquire entitlement? 


The Witness: No. Those are the members whose service actually termi- 
nated at the close of the close of the relevant parliaments, who would have 
had service in three or more parliaments at that time and who, if this scheme 
had been in effect, would have drawn their pension. 


By Mr. Fulton: . 


Q. That does not show though the number who would have been qualified 
simply by virtue of length of service?—-A. No. This shows only the number 
whose services terminated at the end of that parliament. 
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Q. Have you any figures as to the number who were qualified at the close 
of these respective parliaments by reason of length of service?—A. I have a 
_ set of tables prepared by the Department of Finance which shows age and 
service distribution in each parliament of the five parliaments from the 17th 
and the 2lst. I think a set of those tables has been distributed to the 
members. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Humphrys, from an actuarial standpoint are you interested in 
the number who would have qualified, or are you interested in the number 
who actually became entitled?—-A. Well, I am interested in both, Mr. Chair- 
_ man, because the number— 

Q. Who could have?—A. —who could have qualified, given the same rate 
of termination, would affect the number that actually would qualify. I looked 
back at the distribution in each of the parliaments and I found that at the 
first session of each parliament there were, roughly, a somewhat corresponding 
number who were serving in their third or more parliaments. 

Mr. FuLTON: On the table to which you have just referred, showing the 
parliamentary service of each of the members, can you point out any figures 
showing the number of members qualified as at the first session of the 21st 
parliament? 

The CHAIRMAN: To what table do you refer, Mr. Fulton, so the members 
can turn it up? 

Mr. FuLTON: The one Mr. Humphrys just referred to, I think he calls it 
table 4. 

The CHAIRMAN: What number? 

Mr. FULTON: Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is numbered. 

x The WITNESS: This is out of the other book of tables which shows the 
distribution by age and service. 

Mr. Futton: Am I correct— 

The CHAIRMAN: You are looking at the last page? 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, to age and service of members who would have qualified. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we call this table “B’’, in order to distinguish it from 
the other table; and, will you please refer to the page number when you are 
asking a question on it? 

Mr. FuttTon: Then that would be table “B” page 5. 


By Mr. Fulton: 

Q@. Am I correct in assuming from the totals you have shown there, that 
at the first session of the 21st parliament—that is the present parliament— 
there were 93 who had qualified or were eligible on the basis of length of 
service?—-A. That is correct. 

Mr. SINcLAIR: Mr. Humphrys, in your statements am I right in assuming 
that you have substracted those who have died, those. who have gone to the 
Senate, those who have been appointed as judges, those who have been 
appointed as departmental officers; that those are indicated here in the first 
columns of the table 1? 


The WITNESS: Yes. Those who were re-elected are not shown. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. Mr. Humphrys, would you tell us what would the effect have been had 
you based your calculations on years of service instead of parliaments he served 
in—do you not think that would have been desirable?—-A. We thought not, sir. 
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@. Here, for example, you have made an explanation with respect to the 
peculiar problem which arose in connection with the parliament between 1925 
and 1926.—A. Yes. 

Q. In other countries it was based upon the eligibility of actual years of 
service, not parliaments.—A. Yes, sir, but I think that the eligibility rule based 
on parliaments has certain definite advantages, and the risk of paying a pension 
because of a very short parliament or a series of very short parliaments—if 
we look back, would be very slight. 

Q. When it comes to the number of short parliaments, the number of short 


parliaments would be very small.—A. It would, since confederation there were 


‘20 parliaments, prior to the present one, and during that time there was one 


of them that lasted 6 months, the one in 1925; there was the one that lasted — 


for one year and four months (the second); and one lasted 2 years and 
7 months (the 11th); all the others were 35 years or more. 


By Mr. Fulton: . 
Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Humphrys, that on the lengths of the 19th, 20th and 
21st parliaments, assuming that there will be one more session after this in 
the 21st parliament—that for members to have accumulated 17 sessions it 


would have taken 134 calendar years?—A. My calculation on that, Mr. Fulton, | 


is 14-2. 

Q. 14:2 years is your calculation?—-A. Yes. . 

Q. 14-2 years for a member to have been here 17 sessions and 3 parlia- 
ments?—-A. Since 1935, if we have another session in this parliament, for that 
number of sessions. . 

Q@. I wonder whether you could tell me whether I am right or not in this; 
in this parliament, in 1952 it is my calculation that there were 89 members who 
were eligible on the basis of having served three parliaments, including the 
present parliament. The table shows a total of 93 in the first sessions?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that at the present time the number eligible would be 89?—A. I 
would not object to that figure. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that question, Mr. Fulton, directed at the thought that 
the pattern or the practice of members will change when a pension scheme 
is put into force and that you anticipate that the members will stop serving 
as members simply to get a pension? 

Mr. FuLton: Mr. Chairman, I do not know what inference you may draw 
for yourself. I am simply asking questions as to the numbers who are eligible 
on the basis of the present provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN: My point is— 


Mr. Futon: If you want to make that meaning out of it, Mr. Chairman, 
you are welcome to make your own deductions: they are not mine. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, I will make the point then, and my point is this: 
These questions that are being asked as to the number of members who can 
qualify for pension are questions which are not directed at the actual practice, 
the actual pattern which has taken place in the past. In my opinion, the 
questions are being directed for one purpose, namely, the person asking the 
questions—and we are all too prone to do it I suppose—is to judge others by 
what we would do ourselves. Apparently that person expects that there is 
going to be a different practice by members, and that just as soon as they 


qualify for a pension they are going to cease to be members. I think that is. 


entirely wrong. 


Mr. FuLTon: You are following your usual course, Mr. Chairman, drawing 
an inference which is based upon your own peculiar dark thoughts, the thoughts 
which are presently in your own mind. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am thinking of your own dark thoughts. 
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Mr. FuLTON: Are you suggesting, Mr. Chairman, that a member should not 
ask anything as to what the statistical situation is under this plan? Are you 
suggesting that we are to close our minds to what is the statistical situation in 
order hat we may put this thing through without adequate discussion? If we 
are drawing inferences, that is the only inference to be drawn from the remarks 
you have been making. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am suggesting simply that I do not think the pattern 
or practice of members in this House will change whether there is a pension 
scheme or whether there is no pension scheme. I think that most members 
of this House are here because they feel it a public duty and they enjoy the 
work, and I do not think that a pension scheme is going to change that attitude; 
and I cannot think of any reason other than the one I have suggested why a 
member would want to depart from the ordinary actuarial practice, and 
consider those who were actually entitled, and go off on a tangent and ask 
about those who could qualify. 

Mr. FuLTON: There is one point on which we agree, except that I go one 
stage further than you do: I agree the members are here from a sense of public 
duty and that they are honestly interested in their work. They are here now 
without pension. I think that members of parliament will continue to come 
here without a pension subsidized at so high a rate by the taxpayers of Canada. 

Mr. CoOLDWELL: Is it subsidized so heavily by the taxpayers of Canada 
when you consider everything? There are many who will question that 
statement. I do not think that is a fair statement to make. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that if we have a chance to continue our study of 
this statement we will get the answer. Die 

Mr. COLDWELL: Since that is on the record I think we could direct our 
questions to the statement. Ido not think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. FLEMING: Until we had this interruption, I thought we were trying 
to get some information out of the statistics. | 

The CHAIRMAN: I agree; and we were doing that until Mr. Fulton started 
to ask some questions which in my mind were entirely irrelevant. 

Mr. FuLtTon: You are entitled to think what you like, but I am entitled 
to ask questions. 

Mr. FLEMING: May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, the question you put to 
Mr. Fulton carries with it a very definite imputation. I think we ought to get 
on with these tables we are on, do our work and get some information. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Yes, let us go ahead. 

Mr. FLEMING: As I see it, I think Mr. Fulton had good reason for asking 
the questions he did which he thought would be of interest to the members 
of the committee. I have no objection if he wants to do that. I do not think 
Mr. Fulton should be subjected to remarks from the chair. 

Mr. FuLton: If the chairman wants to reveal the nasty thoughts in the 
innermost recesses of his mind, I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN: The only reason that I can think of that he would want 
that information is for the reasons I have given. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Can’t we leave this point and go on with the tables? 

Mr. FLEMING: There will be plenty of time for argument after we have 
the information; and not have arguments while questions are being asked. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Humphrys, am I correct in my understanding of table 1, that the 
total number of members from the period 1930-39 who died while they were 
sitting members is 75?—A. Yes. 


$ 
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Q. And, going to the next column in the table, where you show the 
members who would have been entitled to refunds, that total is 202?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you would require to add to that 202 the 75 deaths in order to 
learn the total number of members and estates who would have been entitled 
to refunds?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Well then, going to the final column of your table where you show 
the total over the entire period of 71 members who would have been entitled 
to pension, have you made any check to find out how many of those members, 
of the 71, would still be living?—-A. Yes, that information was obtained as 
at the beginning of the present parliament, and in 1949 there were 31 of those 
members still surviving. 


Mr. CoLpWELL: Did you do that with the idea of bringing these members, 
if they were prepared to make their payments, under the plan now? 

The Witness: No, sir, that was done in the earlier consideration of the 
scheme to see what the pension roll would now be. 

The CHAIRMAN: Am I correct, then, in understanding that of the group 
1930-1949 there would be 31 now living who would be eligible for pension? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. Futton: Mr. Humphrys, have you any statistics showing the average 
age of those who are currently qualified on* the basis of service in three 
parliaments? 

The CHAIRMAN: What table is that directed to, Mr. Fulton? 

Mr. FuLTon: It is directed to the last question that you asked, to find the 
average age of the 31 who are still living who would be entitled to receive the 
pension, and the 71 who were shown in 1949. 

The CHAIRMAN: May we have the question again? 

Mr. Futtron: I asked Mr. Humphrys with respect to the 89 who are 
eligible at the present time, or would be eligible if this went into effect, had 
he any statistics to show the average age of that group. 

The WITNESS: The average age of the members of the present parliament 
who are now serving in the third parliament, taken as at 1950, was 54 years. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Does that include those members serving in third and fourth par- 
liaments?—-A. That includes the third only. 


@. Those who are serving more than three?—-A. The average age would 
be higher. : . 


Q. The average age would be higher than 54?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fulton: : . 

Q. Have you any figure to show what it would be?—A. I do not have 
that figure. : 

Q. Would my calculation of 58 be approximately correct?—A. I should 
not think it would be younger. It might be older. 

Q@. I may say that my own calculation makes the age 57.5, DU; Beywas 
giving the benefit of the doubt by saying 58.—A. I may say on the question 
of average age, of those 71 members who would have been entitled to pension 
in the preceding four parliaments, the average age at retirement was about 
62 years. 


The CHaIRMAN: Any further questions on table I? 
Table II. 
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By Mr. Cannon: 

@. On table I, Mr. Chairman, that figure 74 in the third box, is that 
included in the 202 in the second box?—A. No, sir. 

@. So that should be added on, also? Would they be entitled to refund if 
appointed to the Senate or the bench, in table No. I? You have 74 there, 
would they be entitled to a refund?—-A. It depends on what the bill finally- 
provides in that connection. As presently constituted, the bill provides that 
they would not be entitled to a refund immediately, but their pension would be 
suspended as long as they were drawing any compensation from a govern- 
ment office, and when that ceased their pension would commence again. 

The CHAIRMAN: And would the pension paid be deducted from the 
refund under the bill? 


The WITNESS: There would be no refund, Mr. Chairman, in those cases. 
Their pension would be suspended as long as they were getting a salary or 
drawing compensation from the government for their services. As soon as 
they stopped getting that compensation the pension would recommence. 

Mr. FuLrorp: In the case of those appointed to the Senate, it would 
continue for all time? > 

Mr. CANNON: Unless the senator resigned. 

Mr. FULFORD: Very few resign. 

The WITNESS: If the senator resigned his pension would begin. If he 
remained a senator until he died, his estate would be entitled to a refund of 
his contributions without interest. 

The CHAIRMAN: Less the amount he had received? . 

The WITNESS: Less any amount he may have received between his ter- 
mination of service in the House of Commons and his appointment to the 
Senate. 

Mr. FuLToNn: But if he goes straight to the Senate from parliament there 
is no pension paid and under the present plan his estate gets the whole amount 
paid in? 

The WITNESS: Under the present plan, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Table II. 

The Witness: Table II shows the number of terminations that might 
be expected on the average from each future parliament on the basis of 
experience during the 17th to the 20th parliaments. . These calculations are 
based on a parliament of 262 members. The first column of figures shows that 
on the average we would expect 20 members to die during each parliament, 
about 54 members to retire at the end of each parliament under circum- 
stances entitling them to a refund of their contributions, about 20 members 
to be appointed to the Senate, the bench or to other government positions, 
and about 19 members to be pensioned. The actual experience from one par- 
liament to another will probably fluctuate rather widely around these figures, 
but unless there is a substantial shift in the pattern of service in parliament, 
or unless the introduction of the pension scheme has a marked effect on the 
number of ex-members being appointed to the Senate, bench, etc., it seems 
reasonable to proceed on the basis of these figures. The remainder of the 
table shows the total contributions that would have been made by the members 
whose service terminates, together with accumulated interest, and total match- 
ing contributions that would have been made by the government. In our 
calculations it was assumed that these amounts would be the total available 
to meet the liabilities falling on the pension fund ‘each parliament. The 
summary at the bottom of the table shows how much would be available 
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from the members’ contributions and how much from the government’s con- 
tributions, and interest. Refunds paid to the estates of members who have 
died or to members who have retired and were not entitled to a pension, 
would amount to $120,000 on the average. This leaves $193,000 from the 
members’ contributions and interest, and $319,000 from the government con- 
tributions and interest, or a total of $512,000 to meet the liabilities for pension. 


1 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. On that basis of the number of persons who might be eligible for pension, 
the amount in the fund is ample to meet the obligations?—A. I have in table III 
illustrated what we might do with those funds. 


The WITNESS: Table III shows what might be done with these contributions 
under various illustrative schemes. Looking at the first line of the table, we 
consider a type of pension that would start immediately on retirement if a 
member had service in at least three parliaments, the pension amounting to 
75 per cent of the total contributed by the member. If the members’ contribu- 
tions are $240 per session, this would lead to a pension credit for each session 
of $180. That calculation follows, since if he contributes 6 per cent of his 
indemnity he would contribute $240 each session, and if his pension was’ 75 
per cent of his contributions, then that would mean an addition to his pension 
of 75 per cent of $240, or $180. The maximum pension to which a member 
would be entitled would be $3,000, or 75 per cent of the total maximum contri- 
bution. The average pension would be $2,502. That calculation follows from 
the average period of service of those who would have been pensioned, 13:9 


years, multiplied by the amount of pension credited each full session, $180.. 


Now, the total value of the pensions awarded each parliament would be 
$495,000. That is the capitalized value, the amount that the fund would have 
to have to meet the pensions falling due. 


Mr. FLEMING: Is your last answer subject to the rider that, assuming that 
those qualifying now and on the pension, or have you assumed that some of 
those would carry on an average? 


The WITNESS: That $495,000 is based on the assumption that at the end 
of the parliament being considered, 18-9 members would cease to be members 
and would go on the pension. 


| Mr. FLEMING: I see, just the average that has been established in view 
of the experience of the last parliament? 


The WITNESS: Yes. Now, that $495,000 is made up of two parts. One part, 
amounting to $416,000, would be required in respect of pensions starting im- 
mediately, and I have estimated about $79,000 in respect of what we have call 
deferred pensions. This latter figure is equal to the total contributions and 
accumulated interest by the members who became entitled to deferred pensions. 
It is not possible to estimate how much these deferred pensions will cost the 
fund, so, for the sake of the illustrative calculations we have assumed that they 
will draw a benefit that is worth, in present value, the sum of their own 
contributions with accumulated interest. This seems to be reasonable on general 
grounds, since in some cases the deferment of pension will be for only a year 
or two, perhaps while an ex-member is serving on a special commission or 
board, and in other cases the deferment might be complete and the fund would 
be liable only for the refund. of the member’s contributions without interest 
on his death. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: What about the deferment of a member who stays on in 
parliament after having made his maximum contributions? 


The WITNESS: That is allowed for in computing the expected number who 
would go on pension in each parliament. There are in the present parliament 
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\ 
some 90 members who are serving in their third or fourth or more parliaments. 
Of those, we would expect 18 or 19 to cease, to terminate their service at the 
’ end of the present parliament. 
; 
J 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Just following along the line of Mr. Sinclair’s question, once a member 
has qualified by serving something more than 17 sessions, does he continue 
to contribute?—-A. Not as the bill is presently drafted. His maximum contribu- 
tion is $4,000. | 7 

Q. And then he ceases to contribute?—A. Yes. 

@. And so you do not get any benefit from the fund to a man who has . 
reached his maximum entitlement?—-A. His contribution continues to be 
credited with interest and there are no out-payments. The fund continues to 
pay interest on that $4,000. 

> Q. I just wanted to clear that point up. There are no more contributions 
made on his behalf either by himself or by the government?—A. No. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Unless the indemnity changes. 

The WITNESS: Yes.. 


Mr. CoLpWELL: If the member continues to remain in parliament I do not 
see why he should not help the fund by continuing to pay into the fund as 
long as he is a member. I cannot see why that can be unfair, I cannot see why 
those who remain here should not continue to contribute, because the people 
who drop out make their contributions and those who receive a pension receive 
some credit on account of the interest that is paid in the fund, 4 per cent interest 
paid while they are members. I do not know, but it seems to me that a member 
who remains beyond 17 sessions, shall we say, should not object to continuing 
to make a payment into the fund. 


Mr. Gour: He should continue to pay—that is my point of view. 


Mr. COLDWELL: I think that is a fair provision, the people who make contri- 
butions in the earlier stages get nothing. 


- The WitNnEss: If that rule were adopted, sir, we would have to recast some 
of the provisions of the plan, because the relationship between the pension and 
the total contributions by the member would be destroyed. We have adopted 
this device of a maximum contribution of one sessional indemnity in relating 
the pension to the total contributions in order to provide for two things, one, 
to get a maximum pension that bears a reasonable relation to one sessional 
indemnity, and, secondly, to make what seems to be a reasonable and more or 
less automatic adjustment if the amount of the indemnity should be adjusted 
in subsequent years. 

Mr. COLDWELL: I think you should take into consideration if the indemnity 
were adjusted later_on. 

Mr. Low: Did Mr. Coldwell make the suggestion he made at the same time 
reserving that the maximum pension remain as it is? 

Mr. COLDWELL: Exactly the same. I am not suggesting any increase in the 
pension at all, what I am suggesting is that the man who remains beyond the 
17th session, since he gets some. benefit, should contribute to the fund. 

Mr. Low: It is very hard to hear down here. You mean that he should 
not object to continuing his payments beyond the 17 sessions. 

Mr. Futon: If that were done and the benefits remain on the present level, 
: and on the basis of past experience, the position of the fund would be improved 
to an extent which would permit a reduction in the present contemplated 
f per cent or matching payment made by the treasury, woult it not? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 
4 Mr. Srnciair: It would increase the payment by the treasury. 
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Mr. FuLTON: The witness has just said that the annual payment by the 
treasury need not then match that made by, the member. 


Mr. COLDWELL: It would seem to me it is not an unfair provision in any 
pension fund that the employing body makes the same contribution as the 


employee. 


Mr. Low: We just cannot follow you in this, it is hard to hear at this end. 


of the table. 
Mr. CoLDWELL: However, I just make that suggestion. 


Mr. QuELcH: I think it is a good suggestion that the members should 
continue to contribute as long as they are members of the House. It will help: 
the size of the fund. | 


The CHaIRMAN: Is you last suggestion, Mr. Coldwell, that the government 


contribution would also continue with respect to that? 
Mr. COLDWELL: Yes. 


Mr. Stnciair: It seems a little hard to make a full contribution, when the 
‘man who chooses to retire is out in civil life——when you compare the contri- 
bution which he makes with the contribution of those who only serve one or 
two parliaments. If he serves in one parliament, he has a paid up contribution 
of $1,000 for one year and is probably meeting a contribution of $75 or $80 for 
a parliament with interest; and in the case of a member who makes a contri- 
bution of $240 a year, when he has paid up his premiums in full, he may with- 
draw from the plan—the man who gets in after the 17th parliament as compared. 
with the man who leaves and goes out and is employed in a civilian job— 
he will get his $3,000. 


Mr. Harkness: The disadvantage might be that it would encourage a certain 
number of people to quit, and thereby create a greater burden on the fund 
in the long run. 


The WITNESS: It would mean that different members would pay vastly 
different amounts for the same benefit. 


Mr. Arcus: I do not think any member is likely to quit because he has to 
pay $240 a year at 6 per cent, and I think that anything which this committee 
could do to increase the contribution of the members and to lessen the contri- 
bution of the taxpayers, should be given favourable consideration by this 
committee. 


Mr. Funrorp: I do not think a man would give up $6,000 a year for $3,000. 


Mr. Gour: I think a man should pay all the time that he is here, and if he 
is not able to pay $240, he had better stay at home. 


The CHairRMAN: Are there any further questions on table 3? 


The WITNESS: I have one or two more words on that. I was just explaining 
that the $495,000 could be divided into two parts, and what our assumption 
was as to the liability of these deferred payments. The $193,000 stems from 
the preceding table, being the amount available from members’ contributions 
with interest: and the $79,000 relates to he deferred pensions. The balance of 
about $116,000 would be available to pay pensions starting now; then, as to 
the $416,000, $116,000 is put up by members, and the balance is put up by 
the government. 

The previous tables showed that the government contribution at 6 per cent 
produces about $319,000, which would be just a little more than enough to 
cover the $302,000. The next line on the table shows the corresponding figures 
if the members’ pension were set at 70 per cent of the total contributed 
instead of 75 per cent, and this would lead to an annual pension of $168, or 
a maximum of $2,800, and with an average of $2,335; and following across 
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those figures, it will be seen that $271,000 would be required from the govern- 
ment contribution and interest, and this could be provided by a contribution 
rate of about 5-1 per cent by the government. 

The next two groups of figures show the corresponding information on 
the assumption that a pension does not start before the age of 60 in the second 
group, and in the third group, that the pension does not start before the 
' age of 65. It may be seen, that if the pension is deferred until those ages, 
there is a very marked reduction in the amount required from the government 
contribution and interest, while the members’ contribution will, of course, 

remain the same. * 


Mr. FLEMING: Have you any calculation as to the effect of lower ages? 
The WITNESS: I have a calculation of age based on the age of 55. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you give us the figures right across the board then, 
in the order of the table, as we have it here, so we can write it in? 


Mr. FLEMING: Perhaps you might prefer to have another sheet multi- 
graphed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Age 55, the amount of pension earned each session; how much?—A. The 
same as the preceding three groups. 

Q@. Yes?—-A. The maximum would be the same as the preceding three 
groups, $3,000, $2,800, and $2,400, and the average would be the same on each 
as the preceding groups, $2,502, $2,355, and $2,002. And the value of the 
pension awarded each parliament would be $455,000; $427,000; and $371,000. 

Q. Yes?—A. The next column, Amount available from members’ contri- 
bution with interest, would stay the same. And the next column, The amount 
required from government contribution with interest, would be: $262,000. 

Q. Yes?—A. $234,000. 

Q. Yes?—A. And $178,000. 

Q. And the percentage?—-A. The rate of government contribution required 
would be 4:9; 4:4; and 3°3. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q@. Has Mr. Humphrys any figure which would show the results if a 
pension were deferred to the age of 60, and if the members’ contribution were 
increased to 10 per cent? What contribution, with the present level of benefits, 
would be necessary to be paid from the treasury?—-A. If the members’ contri- 
bution were 10 per cent, and if there were no contribution from the treasury? 

Q. If you have that, it would be interesting.—A. I have a figure computed 
on this: Assuming the members contribute 10 per cent and the government 
contributes nothing, and assume that the interest-is 4 per cent on the fund, 
and if the pension is deferred until the age of 60, a pension of about $140 a year 
could be provided. 

Q. A pension of $140 a year?—A. $140 per year for each session of 
parliament. 

@. $140 per year for each session of parliament multiplied by the number 
of sessions?—-A. Yes, sir; and on the basis of the average, that is, 13-9 sessions, 
that would give you an average pension of $1,950. 


Mr. FLEMING: Have you any other deferments worked out besides age 55? 
The WITNESS: No, sir. . 


By Mr. Fulton: 
Q. Am I correct in saying that on the basis of your figures, a pension 
deferred to age 60 and using the totals shown in column B across the page, that 
is, based on a pension of 70 per cent of payments, then as far as the benefits 
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to members are concerned, that is the closest approximation which you can 
make to a scheme which is approximately equal to the civil service super- 
annuation scheme?—A. Yes, sir. 

-@. And by deferment to age 60 and limiting the benefits to 70 per cent of 
the payments in, and a maximum pension of $2,800, the treasury contribution 
required would be reduced to 3:6 per cent? nh 

Mr. CoLDWELL: I do not think it is proper to compare it that way. And ° 
as I said the other day, the civil servant enters the service under certain con- 
ditions and for a certain length of. time because it is his career, while the 
member of parliament enters parliament with great uncertainty and it is not 
his career: and in the meantime he loses the best years of his professional life 
because he is here at Ottawa, and if he were a working man he would be out 
on the job; so Ido not think a comparison of civil servants with members of 
parliament is a fair one to make. 

Mr. Stncuair: The Crown pays much more to those who are secure than is 
contemplated to be paid to those who are insecure. 

Mr. Fuuton: But the fact emerges that a civil servant must work for 35 
years before obtaining his maximum pension which is 70 per cent of his con- 
tribution. . 

Mr. SincuarR: No, no. His pension has nothing to do with his contributions 
at all. | | 

Mr. FuLTon: That’s right—it is a maximum of 70 per cent of his annual 
salary averaged over the last 10 years, if he has contributed for 35 years, 
whereas a member of parliament would work 14-2 years as a member on an. 
average for.a pension of 75 per cent of his annual salary. 


The WitnEss: As the bill is presently drawn. | 

Mr. FuLtToN: Yes, as the bill is presently drawn. 

The WITNESS: No. Excuse me; that 75 per cent of his indemnity would 
pe the maximum on the average, having regard to the number of sessions since 
1931. | 7 


Mr. Futon: It would be 14:2 years. 


Mr. ASHBOURNE: How many years does a civil servant have to put in 
before he can draw his pension? 


The WitNnESss: That depends on the circumstances under which he retires; 
if he retires because of ill health, then he may draw a pension for any period 
of service, regardless of his period of service. He may draw a pension, but his 
pension is reduced below what it otherwise would be if his service is less than 
10 years at that time. . 


Mr. CoLDWELL: Why not make a comparison with various commissions in 
that respect? Consider, for example, the Tariff Board. The members of that 
board receive a salary of $10,000 I think, and they serve for ten years; and at | 
the end of 10 years they can take a pension which is, I think, around $6,000; 
if my memory is correct. I think that would be a fairer comparison to take 
than the civil service. | 


Mr. ADAMSON: Yes, and the Board of Transport Commissioners does the 
same. 


Mr. HarRKNESS: A man who serves as an ambassador for over five years can 
retire on pension. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on table 3? 

The WITNESS: I think it should be pointed out that under the Civil Service 
Superannuation scheme there are substantial dependents’ benefits in addition 
which are worth a good deal. 
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Mr. ARGUE: Have you done any calculation based on the members paying 
in greater payments than the government contributions, for example, twice as 
much as the government contribution? 

Mr. COLDWELL: We had 10 per cent just now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we had 10 per cent just now; we have that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. FLEMING: I think it is pretty easy to do that. If you establish your 
pension rate, then you have got to create such a percentage of deductions 
from the indemnity as will produce an amount required to meet the pension. 
It is a simple matter. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. Could you give me some idea of the percentage which a member 
would have to pay in order to pay twice as much as the government payment 
in order to get the present plan which you are talking about? Would it be 
about 10 per cent or 5 per cent?—-A. I am not sure that I understand your 
question. 

Q. What would the contribution of a member be as compared with the 
government’s contribution in order that the member make a percentage of 
payment twice as much as the government contribution, and in order to get 
benefits of about the same as under the proposed plan? Would it be two to 
one instead of one to one?—-A. That is, to get the benefits in the proposed plan? 

Q@. That is right—A. What would the contribution have to be in order 
that the members’ contribution and interest provide 2 of the cost of the govern- 
ment’s contribution and interest, and provide 4 of the cost? 

@. In order that the member’s percentage payments which are taken out of 
his indemnity would be twice as much as the government’s contribution. 
Would it be 10 per cent or 5 per cent, or about what?—-A. A contribution of 
10 per cent by the members, and 5 per cent by the government would produce 
a larger fund than a contribution of 6 and 6. 

Q@. 8 and 7, would it not be? Because certain members could take their 
8 back. 


By Mr. Fulton: 

Q. Have you made a calculation of what pension could be payable on the 
basis of a 10 per cent contribution by members alone, but with the right of 
withdrawal eliminated in the case of those who are appointed to the Senate 
or to Judgeships?—-A. The members’ contribution is 10 per cent with no 
government contribution. , 

Q. Yes, and the right of withdrawal in the case of those appointed to the 
Senate or to Judgeships is eliminated and would not defer it to age 60, in order 
to get us on the same basis as the other classifications? 

The CHAIRMAN: If there is any question which you think you outa 
reserve for the purpose of answering, or for making computations, do not 
hesitate to say so. It would appear to me to be a question which would need 
some study. 

The WIitNEss: Mr. Fulton gave me notice of this question. 

Mr. BuackmorE: In the various classifications, has an allowance been 
made for the average cost of the members being re-elected? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind reserving that question, Mr. Blackmore, 
please. Mr. Fulton has a question which should be answered. 

The WITNESS: The answer to Mr. Fulton’s question is that the pension 
that could be provided would be $178 per year for each year of service. 
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By Mr. Fulton: 
Q. And multiply that by 14:2 and that would give you the answer for 
the maximum pension?—A. No, sir, it would be based on 16:7 actually, I 
should say, the $178 per full session. 


By Mr. Adamson: 


Q. Mr. Humphrys, if those under the present scheme who were appointed 
to the bench—you may not have the answer to this—or were appointed to 
the Senate forfeited their payments in the fund; what effect would that have on 
the fund if they went off pension, went into the Senate? What about the 
pension payments they have made into the fund, would that be allowed to 
stay there? Have you any figure on the effect that would have on the 
fund?—A. I think we can determine that very easily from looking back at 
table 2. We can see that the contributions by members who are entitled to 
this deferred pension are $58,000. 

Q. Yes.—A. And the interest on their contributions accumulated is 
20,000. 

’ Q. Yes.—A. So that if they were not entitled to any pension we would 
have an additional amount of $78,000, to apply against the liability of $416,000 
for estimating pensions. 

Q. $78,000—-A. And the estimate figure of Site. 000—which shows on 
page econ be $416,000. 


Mr. FuLton: Mr. Humphrys, on the basis of the answer you gave me 
to my last question as to the situation if 10 per cent contribution is paid by 
members above, and no right of withdrawal or refund is allowed to those 
going to the Senate or going to the bench, the average pension payable 
would be $2,474.20, would it not, at age 60? Would that agree with your 
calculations? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. Sincuarir: If they are going to leave their contributions in, if they 
were going to retire from the. bench under circumstances which would entitle 
them to pension; or, should the impossible happen, and they retire from the 
Senate—I have one such case in mind—that would affect the House of 
Commons pension. 


The WITNESS: Yes, in its present proposed form. 


By Mr. Adamson: 


Q. What would be the position if that feature was retained?—A. If 
that feature is retained the computation I gave would not be correct. That was 
our original assumption, that that money would stay in the fund, until the 
member died, then his estate would get the refund; but if you left it in and 
did not give the estate any refund, or did not give him any pension at all 
then this would reduce the value of the pensions awarded to $416,000. 

Q. Yes. Then, that would be reduced by nearly 20 per cent?—A. It 
would reduce the required rate of government contribution by nearly 1-5 
per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN: Table 4: 


The WITNESS: In the draft bill that has been distributed it has been 
provided that the members who are serving at the time the bill is enacted 
would have the opportunity to elect to contribute in respect of prior sessions 
they had served. The contributions required is 6 per cent of the indemnity, 
together with compound interest from the closing date of the session to the date 
at which he elected to contribute. It will naturally be of interest to know how 
much contribution will be required in respect of specific prior sessions and we 
have, therefore, prepared a table which shows the contributions that would 
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be required as of July 1st, 1952 to pay for any given prior session. The first 
column shows the parliament referred to. The second column shows the 
number of the session; the third column shows the date the session was pro- 
rogued, the fourth column shows the indemnity paid per member; the fifth 
column shows the contributions required at the 6 per cent rate; the sixth 
column shows the accumulated interest, the last column shows the total 
contributions that would have to be paid on account of any particular session. 
In table 5 we have accumulated these figures to show the total contributions 
for any given number of prior, or consecutive prior sessions. For example, 
if a member elected in 1940 wished to pay for all the sessions that he had 
served during the 19th, 20th and 21st parliaments, to date, he would have to 
pay a total of $4,543; if he wants to pay on all his sessions during the 20th 
parliament and all of his sessions during the 21st parliament to date, he would 
have to pay a total of $2,743, of which $2,400 would be treated as his con- 
tributions under the bill and $316 would be interest. The bill provides that 
contributions for prior service can be paid off in instalments of whatever size 
or frequency the member chooses. However, once an election has been made, 
the member is required to pay interest at the date of 4 per cent per annum 
on the unpaid balance of the total contribution required for the prior service 
he has elected to pay for. If he has not paid off the total contribution required 
at the time he retires, the unpaid balance will be deducted from his pension 
payments until it has been completely paid off. This approach makes for 
simpler administration than converting the unpaid balance into a life-time 
deduction from the pension, and avoids the necessity of computing instalment. 
contributions based on mortality and interest. Also, it avoids the difficult. 
problem of dealing with cases where the pension is suspended when the 
ex-member is elected to parliament or appointed to a government job. Also,, 
it protects the fund from what might be serious selection against it, in that 
if the unpaid balance of the contribution for prior service may be converted 
into a lifetime annuity at retirement, any member who is in bad health at 
the time he retires would naturally choose the life-time instalment rather than 
paying off the balance in cash, thereby causing the fund to lose. 

I believe there was a question asked last Thursday considering our estimate 
of how many members serving at the time the scheme became effective would 
elect to pay for prior service. We cannot of course know what the members 
would choose to do. Our calculations were based on how the scheme would 
operate after it had become established. It seems probable however, that a 
majority of the members would elect to pay off at least a portion of their 
prior service, since they are always certain to get back at least their own 
contributions and since they would not be required to pay the whole amount off 
in a lump sum. If a member retires under circumstances that do not entitle 
him to a pension the unpaid balance of his prior service contributions would 
be cancelled. A member could therefore assure himself credit for a number 
of prior sessions merely at the cost of an annual payment of 14 per cent of the 
total amount required. However, if a very few members elected to pay for any 
of their prior service, and if the government contributes only on a matching 
basis, that would mean that there would be less available to meet the pension 
liability arising, and that would mean that there would be less available to meet 
the pension liability at the start. However, the pensions would be very much 
smaller also, so it is hard to see exactly what the effect would be. I think, 
the scheme would naturally take a little while for to settle down. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Suppose this is a member’s 21st session; he has to have seventeen; how 
would that work out? Would he pay for the 17 sessions before the 21st, or 
would be pay from the beginning— 

The CHAIRMAN: Louder, please. 
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By Mr. Coldwell: 7 

Q. What I was saying was this. If he takes 17 sessions to provide the 
$4,000 indemnity and the member has been here for 21 sessions how would 
the amount of the compound interest be calculated? For the 17 sessions im- 
mediately prior to this year, or for the first 17 years out of 21?—A. It has 
been provided for in the draft bill, that a member may elect to pay for some 
or all of his prior service, and he, would likely elect to pay for the most recent 
service because the amount involved would be smaller. 

Q. That is a point I wanted to make. That seems fair enough. 


By Mr. Fulton: | 
Q. I wonder if Mr. Humphrys could tell us, while we are on these tables 
5 and 6 showing the amounts of arrears that the members would have to pay 
as at the various stages—I wonder if he has made any calculation as to what 
a man at 58 would have to pay to purchase an annuity of $3,000 for life on the 
basis of the best current terms available—which, I believe, is the government 
annuity—on the basis of current terms available?—A. A man at age 58 years? 
Q. Yes.—A. $40,860. : : 
@. And take a man at age 50, who wishes to purchase an annuity of 
$3,000 for life, commencing at age 55?—-A. The premium required on the basis 
of the present government annuity rates would be sh ay ta a AS 
The CHaAIBMAN: Mr. Humphrys, have you any further submission to make? 


The WITNEsS: I have about one page. | 

Mr. Sincuair: These figures will apply to the same man whether he is under ~ 
member of parliament pension, government pension, civil service pension or 
industrial pension—if he went out in the open market and tried to duplicate his 
pension to that amount that is what it would cost him? 

The Witness: Yes, those are the amounts that any other Canadian citizen 
will pay. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you carry on then? 


The WITNESS: It would be of interest to examine the age and service dis- 
tribution of members who would have qualified for pension during the 17th, 
18th, 19th and 20th parliaments had this scheme been in effect. This informa- 
tion may be of assistance in helping to decide whether the pension should be 
deferred to any specific age or not. That information is shown in table 6. 
As I mentioned earlier, there are a large number who retired at the end of the © 
17th session of parliament who would have qualified for pension due to their 
service in short parliament in 1925-26. Those cases are shown in the first two 
columns of table 6. It can be seen that there are 17 of the 38 members involved 
who are under the age of 60 at the time they retired, one being as young as 38. 
It is also notable that in most cases the service is quite short and included the 
only 15th, 16th and 17th parliaments for a total of 10 years. Only 8 members 
would have been entitled to pension at the close of the 18th session of parliament, 
2 of them were under the age of 60. In the 19th parliament there were 3 under 
the age of 60, and in the 20th parliament also 3 under the age of 60. I might 
say on that point, relating to the large number retiring in 1935 who would have 
been qualified for pension, the fact that our statistics have been based on the last 
4 parliaments takes into account and the averages that we used made allowance 
for these short parliaments, so we have in some measure provided against any 
such contingency in the figures I have given in the table. 

Now that, Mr. Chairman, completes the presentation on these tables. I have — 
a remark or two on the tables that the Department of Finance prepared showing 
the age and service distribution in various parliaments. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are now referring to table B? 
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The WITNESS: Lest there be some concern that the distribution of the age 

and service in the present parliament is unusual and might lead to a very heavy 

_ burden on the fund at the beginning, the Department of Finance has prepared 

a set of tables showing the distribution of age and service in each of the parlia- 
ments from the 17th to the 21st. 

From the 17th to the 21st, the age distribution is shown as of the first 
session of each parliament. An examination of these tables would show that 
the distribution of age and services remains reasonably consistent from one 
parliament to the next. The only one in the group of five that seems to be out 
of the ordinary is the 17th, and that again is due to the short parliament of 1925. 
In the present parliament, that is shown on the last page, the 21st parliament, 
there were 93 members who were serving in their third or more parliament. In 
the 20th parliament, the corresponding figure was 89. In the 19th parliament, 
that figure was 72; in the 18th parliament, 82; and in the 17th, 135. Here, again, 
this was due to the short parliament. It would seem in the present parliament 

there are not an unduly large number of members who are serving in their 
third or more parliament. It should be noted, too, that the 21st parliament is 
composed of 262 members, whereas the previous parliament shown in the table 
was made up of 245 members. It can be seen, also, that the ages are reasonably 
consistent from one parliament to another. At the bottom of each table there 
is shown a median age, that is, half the members are older than that age and 
half younger. The median age of the 2lst parliament was 51; of the 20th par- 
liament, 52; of the 19th parliament, 51; of the 18th parliament, o1% wl the Lith 
parliament, 53. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Six o’clock. 

Mr. ADAMSON: Just one question. How could one member in this 17th 
parliament have served in 10 parliaments and yet be only between 51 and 55? 
How can anybody do that? 

The WITNESS: I would refer that question to Mr. Clark. 


Mr. CLARK: I would have to check on that. The same man appeared in the 
next page, you see, with 11. . 
Mr. ADAMSON: Yes, I see him there again. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we adjourn till 8 o’clock? 
Agreed. 


EVENING SESSION 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Humphrys, will you carry on, please, with your 
presentation? 


Mr. Humphrys, Chief Actuary, Actuarial Branch, Insurance Department, recalled: 


. 


The WITNESS: I think when the committee rose we were just considering 
the final table in this group; yes, we were talking of the distribution of service 
in the last five parliaments, and I mentioned there that the age distribution 
and the service distribution seemed to be fairly comparable from one parliament 
to the next. I have just one or two more points. A question was asked on 
_ Thursday relating to the size of the fund now if the scheme had been in effect 
since 1930. I have estimated that the fund would now amount to $1.5 million 
on that assumption. 


By Mr. Fraser: 
Q. Even after paying out the pensions?—-A. Yes. That is a fairly rough 
figure, actually, because it is difficult to estimate it precisely. Of the 71 
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members who would have been entitled to pension between 1930 and 1949, 
31 would have been surviving in 1949 drawing a total annual pension of 
$76,000. | 

Q. In that year?—-A. Yes, the annual pension roll. I have estimated that 
the maximum number of pensioners that there might eventually be would be 
about 70, and the total annual pension roll would be about $173,000. It does — 
not seem likely that the fund would ever grow to be much larger than about a 
$2.5 million. If the scheme had been in effect since 1930, the contributions — 
required during the present session, for example, in the total would have ~ 
amounted to $52,051 from the members, and if the government matched that 
contribution it would be a like amount from the government. This amount 
would reduce from session to session as the members with the longest service 
reached their maximum contribution. The total contribution, for example, in © 
the first session of the present parliament, again assuming the scheme had been , 
in effect since 1930, would have been about $60,000, compared with about 
$52,000 this session. 

That completes my comments on these tables. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: You say you are figuring this out on a straight financial 
basis or actuarial basis? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 
| Mr. CoLtpWELL: I think we should all remember the amount that a mem- 
ber contributes in various ways during the time he is a member, so that he © 
cannot build up the necessary fund to bring him in an annuity when he ~ 
retires from parliament. I think you should keep that in mind when we are — 
dealing with these things. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and those who live long distances from Ottawa 
have to maintain two homes. \ 


By Mr. Fraser: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I understand the fund, if it was in force today, would be 
$1 million?—A. In 1949, at the start of the present parliament it would have | 
been about a million and a half. pbs 

Q. $1.5 million at 4 per cent—that would pretty nearly pay the pensions 
that would be due at the present time, wouldn’t it?—A. Very nearly. 

Q. Very nearly; at the interest rate of 4 per cent, it would almost pay 
the pensions coming due this year without adding anything more to the 
fund?——A. But the principal would still keep on increasing from year to year 
until we got up to perhaps a pension roll of $170,000 or $180,000. 

Q. But your capital would be increasing at the same rate, so that if the 
capital was put out at interest, the interest would become the most important 
figure in the whole set-up?—A. It would become important, but not the most 
important I do not think, because of the fund— 

Q. Well, it is the part that stays in the fund absolutely all the time, that 
is why I say it is the most important part. : 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. This condition will obtain when the fund reaches the point where the 
balance between the members dying and the members coming in is the same?— 
A. Yes. 

@. How far ahead do you think that condition will occur—the present 
members excepted of course—A. I do not know, sir. It will be a long time 
anyway, because under a scheme such as this the pensioners would come on 
only at the end of each parliament, in contrast with the normal type of pension — 
scheme where people are going out every year. Here they would only come in © 
every five years. eg 
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Q. Yes, and there would be pensioners dying every year, and the one 
would offset the other.—A. It would probably take 40 years, anyway. 


Mr. JEFFERY: On the figure the witness gave us of $1-5 million, if the 
scheme had been started in 1930, he then gave a figure of $2:5 million, and 
that would be the maximum required in that fund. So that would indicate 
40 years or less? 


Mr. SIncLarir: If the average age of the member who retired and became 
entitled would be at least 50—say 40 years from now—that would bring him 
to 90, so I would think it would be much less than 40 years. 


The WITNESS: You would have to carry on until the last Pia nae of the 
first group pensioned reached the Pag of the mortality table before you levelled 
it out. 

Now, I have a few arene too, concerning the schemes in effect in 
other countries, if the chairman wishes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, carry on, Mr. Humphrys. 


The WITNESS: I believe you all have a copy of the summary of the basic 
provisions of members’ pension plans in other countries. 

First, considering the Australian scheme, the annual contribution is £156. 
The annual indemnity of a member in Australia is now £1750 Sterling, but 
that has been raised quite recently—it was formerly £1500 Sterling, so that 
the contribution was roughly 10 per cent of the member’s indemnity. That 
compares with the contribution of 6 per cent under the draft bill we are 
considering. Under that scheme the government pays in 60 per cent of the 
pensions that are paid. | 


Mr. SINCLAIR: What do you mean, “plus the full amount of the various 
supplements” shown here in the table? 

Mr. CLARK: In addition to the pension paid, there is what is called a 
Commonwealth supplement, which amounts to 13 times the contributions that 
the member has paid in the last eight years of his service and it is payable 
under certain circumstances when there is a return of contributions. That is 
part of it. The second part is this: If he is 65 years of age or over, he gets 
an extra £2 a week, or £104 Sterling a year. The Commonwealth pays 
the full amount of that without any addition in the contribution. That 
supplement was only introduced in an amendment early this year. 


The WitNEss: The benefits are payable after eight years of service if 
retirement is not voluntary and no payments are made until age 45. If 
retirement is voluntary, 12 years of service are required. The benefit is £416 
Sterling per year until age 65, and then an addition of £104 Sterling per 
annum is made, so that after 65 it is £520 per annum. Apparently that is a 
flat benefit and does not depend on the service of the member. On the com- 
pletion of eight years, if the member retired involuntarily, he would be 
entitled to a pension of £416 Sterling, starting at age 45. That amounts to 
about one-third of the total contributions that he would have made at that 
date. Apparently the members go on contributing indefinitely, but without 
any increase in pension subsequently. 

Mr. SINcLarIR: Until age 65? 

Mr. CLARK: When they receive the supplementary pension. 


The WitNESS: Thus, a member with eight years’ service would get as 
much pension as a member with 30 years’ service. Widows’ benefits are 
provided at the rate of 623 per cent of the members’ benefits. In addition, 
if a member draws his contributions instead of receiving a pension, he receives 
in addition 14 times the contribution he has paid in the last eight years. It 
seems from this that the Australian plan tends to favour the members with 
short periods of service rather than the members with long periods of service. 
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The member withdrawing his contributions receives, in addition, 13 times the 
amount he has contributed. A member with eight years’ service would receive 
the maximum pension. It would seem the scheme, therefore, is weighted 
rather heavily in favour of the members with the short periods of service. 
Considering now the New Zealand scheme— ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Before you leave the Australian scheme, have you any 
estimate at all as to the costs or the value of the widows’ benefits? 


The Witness: I have made a few calculations on our own scheme. If 


widows’ benefits were added, it would increase the cost of the pensions awarded _ 


very substantially. If, for example, the pension would continue to a member’s 
widow after his. death at the rate of one-half the pension he was drawing, 
and if a pension was awarded to the widow of any member who died while in 
service, provided he had served in at least three parliaments, I have estimated 
that it would increase the government contribution required by nearly 
4 per cent. 

Mr. SrncLarr: There is, of course, another way to do it, the way the 
Americans do, which would involve no extra cost on the fund, doing it by the 
actuarial reduction of the benefits to the member if he wants a survivor’s 
pension. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would that be offset to a very large degree if according to 
Mr. Coldwell’s suggestion of this afternoon members continued to pay after 
they paid their maximum contributions? 

The WITNESS: Well, it would naturally be offset to some extent, but ‘I have 
not made any calculations which would in any way indicate how the two would 
compare. 

Mr. MacponNELL: A 4 per cent increase per annum? 

The WitNEss: Yes, the government contribution would have to be 
4 per cent higher. 

The CHAIRMAN: An increase of 60 per cent in the present government 
contribution, so that in evaluating the Australian scheme that point should be 
kept in mind. 

The Witness: Now, considering the New Zealand scheme, the annual 
salary is £500 Sterling, and the annual contribution is 10 per cent, or £50 
Sterling a year. This compares with 6 per cent in the draft bill. The initial 
benefit is 50 per cent of the member’s salary, and it rises to a maximum of 
80 per cent of his salary. Under the proposed draft bill, the benefit is 75 per 
cent of the members contributions and the maximum, of course, would be 
75 per cent of the salary. Under the New Zealand scheme, every year of 
service increases the pension by 5 per cent of the salary. Under the scheme 
in the proposed bill, every year of service would increase the pension by 
about 44 per cent of the annual indemnity. The New Zealand scheme requires 
9 years of service to qualify for pension, and no pensions are started before 
the age of 50. In addition, at least 5 years of contributions must have been 
paid. Widow’s benefits are provided at the rate of two-thirds of the pension 
to which the member would have been entitled. Thus, the contribution rate 
in New Zealand is higher. However, the benefits accumulate somewhat more 
rapidly than under the proposed bill, and in addition widows’ benefits are 
provided which, as we have seen, are quite costly. For the members with 


relatively short periods of service it would seem that the New Zealand plan 


would provide somewhat more generous benefits than the proposed scheme 
here. For members with long periods of service the New Zealand scheme 
would be somewhat less generous than the proposal here. 


os 
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By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. How do you make that out when they are going to get 80 per cent 
of the length of service of the member, plus two-thirds pension for the 
widow? How is that more generous than the 75 per cent and no benefits 
for the widow?—A. Well, the contributions continue without limit, apparently. 

Q. You said in the top bracket. I am saying in the top bracket—surely 
the New Zealand scheme with 80 per cent of length of service is more generous 
than the Canadian plan with 75 per cent?—-A. The long service man would 
have to pay more for that benefit because as I understand it there is no limit 
on the amount that a member would contribute. Under this scheme we are 
proposing a maximum contribution limit of $4,000. 

Q. He would only have to be in for 15 years to get this total of 80 per 
cent of his indemnity plus two-thirds benefit to his widow. 


By Mr. Fulton: 

Q. But if you relate his benefits to his annual payment, he only gets five 
times his annual payment for the first 5 years and the maximum he gets is 
only eight times his annual payment.—A. The point Mr. Sinclair had in mind, 
Mr. Fulton, was that if a member continues for 25 years, say, he would have 
to contribute £50 a year, he has to pay that every year, but his pension 
would not go on increasing after he had reached that maximum. 

Now, should we continue with the United States scheme? 

Mr. FRASER: What about the United Kingdom? 

The WITNESS: The United Kingdom as described there is on a means test 
basis. The annual contributions are £12 compared with an annual salary 
of £1,000. No benefits are payable unless the member has had 10 years of 
service and has reached the age of 60; but all pensions apparently are based 
on a means test so that the scheme is in no way comparable to the other 
schemes. 

The CHAIRMAN: In other words, it is a very limited scheme. 

The WITNESS: It is very difficult to estimate actuarially what it might 
cost, because it is impossible to estimate how many members would turn 
out to be indigent. 

Mr. CuarkK: There is the provision that if the fund is in an unsatisfactory 
state they will not even be able to go up to this maximum. 

The WITNESS: It is quite a different situation. Now, we might consider 
the United States scheme. The rate of contribution is 6 per cent of the 
indemnity of $12,500. That compares with the proposed rate of 6 per cent 
here. Contributions for prior service are allowed together with compound 
interest of 4 per cent as proposed in this scheme. However, the members 
who elect to enter that scheme may contribute not only for congressional 
‘service but for war service and for civil government service so that it will 
be possible for members of Congress to bring actually a considerable period of 
service outside of and other than their congressional service, whereas under this 
scheme we limit it to parliamentary service. Further, a member of congress 
would be eligible for benefit after six years of service provided he had con- 
tributed for 5 years. All pensions are deferred until age 62 and accumulate 
annually at the rate of 2:5 per cent per annum of the average salary over 
the years for which the contributions are being made as compared with an 
accumulation rate in this proposed bill of 4:5 per cent. However, it should 
be kept in mind that a member of congress can bring in quite a lot of other 
types of service that would be countable but could not be counted under the 
scheme in this proposed bill. 
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By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. But under. that scheme I presume the average annual salary, and 
therefore the annual benefit, would have to be based on the salaries they were 
drawing while their contribution was being made up; that is, not only the 
congressional salary, but the salary in the armed services, I presume, would 
be included in arriving at that average amount?—A. Yes sir. . 

Q. And I presume it would apply to the length of service in congress as 
well?—A. However, that provision is contained in this draft bill also since the 
payments are related directly to the contributions being made, so that if the 
indemnity were to increase from $4,000 to $6,000 a year then the contribution 
on the $6,000 basis would count for pension for that year only, it would not go 
back to increase the pension for prior years. 

Q. No. But, under the table you have here, and subject to all the qualifi- 
cations that you have indicated—it appears to me that a very important con- 
sideration is the comparison of the annual benefits to the member himself, 
with the amount of his annual contribution. I note that under the Australian 
scheme the annual benefit starts out at a rate of approximately 2:7 times the 
annual contribution and rises after age 65 to a maximum of 3°3 times the 
annual contributions; and under the New Zealand scheme the annual benefit 
starts at the rate of 5 times his annual contribution and rises to a maximum of 
8 times his annual contribution. In the United Kingdom it is approximately 
20 times his annual contribution. In the United States scheme, trying to 
equate it to ours on the basis of a pension which would be payable after 15 
years of service and our being payable after an average of 14-2 years, as I figure 
it out the annual benefit to a member in the United States is 6-2 times his 
annual contribution on the basis of a salary of $12,500. But under the Cana- 
dian scheme the annual benefit to the member is 12:2 times his annual con- 
tribution; so that our annual benefit therefore would be in excess of our 
annual contribution by an amount very much greater than under any other 
scheme except that of the United Kingdom. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. And may I ask you a question as to those who qualify which may or 
may not be large—is there anything in the proposed Act about it? Is there 
any provision in the American scheme for a deduction from the pension pay- 
ment with respect to other salaries received through government appointments; 
say a man gets a judgeship and draws his salary as a judge, does he still draw 

his pension?—-A. I would have to ask Mr. Clark to answer that for you. 

Mr. CLarK: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if you could just give’me a minute 
to look at that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 

Mr. Cuiark: I don’t believe there is. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think not. We have already been told today that the 
cost of our scheme would have doubled had it not been for the factor that 
judges, members of the Senate and other government appointments do not 
draw the superannuation while they are receiving other salaries. 

Mr. Gour: They would still be drawing their 4 per cent interest. 


Mr. Stncuair: Mr. Humphrys, you did not go into one phase of the Ameri- 
can scheme which I think is very interesting and it is this: a member on retire- 
ment can elect to take his full pension—and most or many of the industrial 
schemes are on an actuarial basis—then he can take out a pension which is 
paid to himself or to his wife, whoever survives. Such a plan, of course, 
involves no extra. charge whatsoever, and it is a scheme that is in operation 
now. I am not quite sure if we go ahead with our vlan as it is and make no 
provision for widows we will find that members may turn to insurance com- 
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_ panies and say: what will it cost me to take out a policy which will provide 
me with a pension during my lifetime and to my widow if she survives. They 
J will say to the company, for instance: what will you pay in return for con- 
verting my insurance under a joint pension basis. One of the largest schemes 
in the country, the Canadian Pacific Retirement Fund, is on that basis. Is 
there any reason why that type of election should not be made available in 
Canada? It would impose no extra cost in the fund. In many cases the trouble 
with the position of members is this: May I point out that in many cases, 
after many years of public service, a member dies and leaves a widow. She 
has been with him during his lifetime sharing all the joys and all the diffi- 
culties, all the uncertainties of elections; she has been with him all through 
his electoral life and if he dies after or during service she is left without 
anything. If his wife were substantially older than he is the situation would 
be perhaps different than it would be if it were the other way around. As I 
say, if she was substantially younger than he, then she would get much less 
than $3,000 on a survivor basis. Perhaps Mr. Jeffery could give us sime figures 
on that. To me it seems to be just one point which would greatly strengthen 
the Canadian scheme if a member by making election could provide for a 
pension for his widow in the event that she survives; some sort of a joint pen- 
sion scheme with a survivor benefit which has been shown to be actuarily 
sound, on such an actuarial basis that it would be paid to him or to his wife, 
whichever survived, until both are dead. 


Mr. CARROLL: Wouldn’t that require a larger contribution? 


Mr. SIncLair: No, Judge Carroll. For instance, take the case of myself. 
Let us suppose in 15 or 20 years from now I am finally defeated in British 
Columbia, let’s put it that way—then I am entitled to a pension of $3,000 at 
the time I retire—whatever that pension is—anyway insurance actuaries can 
figure out a pension for me payable at my death, or following it—let us say they 
would figure a joint pension for myself or my wife, whichever should survive. 
It would be lower than what it is here. It is a matter of personal decision; 
and under the Canadian plan it would seem to me that it might be possible for 
a member to make such arrangements, even if there were no provisions here. 
He could go to an insurance company, the London Life for example, and say: 
I have this annuity of $3,000 until I die, what kind of a joint annuity or pen- 
sion plan can you figure out for myself and my wife, so that whichever one 
of us should survive will have a specified amount of income? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, which would continue until the survivor dies. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: You could cover that in part by your government annuities 
now by buying $2,400—that would be two government annuities of $1,200 
each. That would be sufficient to cover it and you would still have $600 left 
to go on, or you might put the balance of it in part of an annuity. However, 
since it costs the fund nothing at all I am sure that Mr. Humphrys will say 
that it could be very easily worked out on an actuarial basis according to the 
age of the member or the age of the wife, and that there is no reason why such 
a provision similar to the American provision should not be included in what- 
ever scheme Canadian parliament may adopt. 


The Witness: The only comment I would make on that, Mr. Sinclair, is 
this. With a large number of pensioners it would be possible to calculate the 
amount by which the pension should be reduced in order to provide for the 
continuing of any portion say to a member’s widow provided some device were 
adopted to avoid selection against the fund. It would work alright if he chose, 
far enough in advance of the time where he might go on pension, the type of 
coverage he would like to have; but there might be cases where if the member 
was in very bad health he might say: I will take advantage of this opportunity 
to have my pension continue to my widow. However, with such members as 
we are going to be dealing with here it would be difficult to arrive at a 
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calculation that would with any certainty operate Fie fund in a sound condition. 
Exactly the same thing can be accomplished by the- member going to an 
insurance company and merely buying life insurance so that when he dies an 
annuity or lump sum as he wishes is paid to his widow; but to put such a 
provision in this plan would mean that we are injecting a considerable measure 
of life insurance into it. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: You are calculating in the main item— 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Sinclair, the members up here can’t 
hear you. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: You are calculating there that the members are eventually 
going to die in accordance with your mortality table. 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. SiIncLarir: And all this extra cost would be on account of the pension 
for the widows, for the wives. Of course, the member could get that through 
an insurance company, as has been suggested, but that would have to be taken 
into your calculations. The decision as to the group insurance policy would 
_ be left to the member. He would make the selection. That is a very important 
point that Mr. Humphrys raises. 


Mr. FuLTON: That would be equivalent to a group poncy arrangement 
in so far as you could equate it at all. 


The WITNESS: In so far as there would be no individual selection, that all 
members would come in, that there would be no selection on the basis of 
health, it would be comparable to a group policy. Yes. You could accomplish 
the same thing by taking part of your $3,000 and buying a life insurance policy 
from an insurance company in the market. The only advantage of providing 
insurance under this scheme would be where a member going to get insurance 
in the market wasn’t insurable; in which case, of course, the fund would have 
to carry a bigger burden. 

Mr. MACDONNELL: You are talking about a man buying insurance at the 
time he became eligible to the $3,000. Surely the question of his health 
would be a very important factor, a very important matter. 

Mr. COLDWELL: But the principle object that Mr. Humphrys raises is that 
you are not spreading the risk over a large enough number of individuals. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: That doesn’t follow. This is based on the mortality tables 
of the insurance companies and they figure out the whole thing on sthe basis 
of the risk involved. 

The WITNESS: But insurance companies have large numbers of policy 
holders from which to secure the experience which will be comparable to the 
table. Here in a group of this size I think it is going to be difficult enough to 
find out how much you need to pay the pensions without putting a substantial 
element of life insurance into it also. 

Mr. JEFFERY: What would you say as to the probable extent of selection 
by members of parliament as compared to the public? 

The WITNESS: Well, for example, if a member when he retires, could make 
the choice then, then that is the point where he would select against the fund 
because the member in ill health would certainly take the reduced pension 
because he would be getting a substantial amount of life insurance. If the 
member was in poor health, and it looked as though he wasn’t going to survive 
more than a few years, he would certainly take the reduced annuity in order 
to be sure that a proportoin of his annuity would continue to his widow, but 
if he were in good health he would not be so likely to do that. 

Mr. ASHBOURNE: Would he get life insurance if he were in poor health? 


The WITNESS: No. But if you put that provision into the fund that would 
provide him with life insurance and consequently it would cost more than we 
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could provide for on any normal actuarial calculation, unless we assumed such 
heavy mortality that it would far over-charge the member in good health. 
That is the difficulty we would be up against when we take the technical point 
of view. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. But, Mr. Humphrys, is it not also a fact that if we would make provision. 
for the widow, to do that the contribution would have to be increased over 
the 4 per cent, is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. And his contribution would have to be increased from 6 to 10 per cent? 
—A. Approximately, yes. 

Q. Since the Canadian scheme is apparently the only one of those presented 
to us which makes no provision for widows I wonder if the members’ contri- 
bution being put up to 6 per cent or 8 per cent would take care of that? 
You will recall the calculations contained in the suggestion made by Mr. Cold- 
well this afternoon, to use both of these sources of additional revenue; if you 
did that, could you almost reach the point of where you could provide a pension 
for widows without increasing the government contribution?—A. I would not 
be able to answer that, sir, without some more calculations. 

Q. Well, it would seem to me to come pretty close to it, don’t you think, 
without requiring additional contributions from the government.—A. I would 
not care to answer that without making further calculations; but I would make 
this point though in connection with providing widows benefits and schemes 
such as this, I think there is a feature about it that should be considered very 
carefully; that is, that while the member is in parliament he may have a 
substantial benefit here but if he is out of parliament he has no insurance, and 
it does not seem desirable in an insurance program to have any such uncertainty. 

Mr. COLDWELL: If he is here for less than the number of sessions required 
to qualify for a minimum pension—he would have to make special provision 
to take care of this. There is something said about that. 

The WITNESS: That is correct, sir. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Could you develop some scheme by which members volun- 
tarily could increase their contributions from 6 per cent to 8 per cent or 
9 per cent if any member so desired and wanted to protect his widow? 

Mr. FULTON: Or, alternatively, could you reduce the annual payment pro- 
vided to the member alone to a figure which more nearly approximates the 
amount of payment to members in other schemes, by increasing the annual 
payments in by members, and then bring in the widow’s benefit part of it? 
The figures here demonstrate that the annual benefit to members under the 
Canadian scheme, in comparison to the annual payments in by members, is 
substantially greater than under the Australian, the New Zealand, or the 
United States’ schemes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Under the United States’ scheme, if you figure in the. 
feature which the table shows, and what our scheme gains by not paying super- 
annuation to Senators and judges and to other appointees, you will find that 
the benefits under the United States’ scheme practically parallel our benefits. 


Mr. Fuuton: I am talking about this table where the witness has shown 
that the United States members who retire and take pension receive 24 per cent 
of their average annual salary for each year of service, based on an annual 
salary of $12,500; and in trying to equate their service to our service in order 
to qualify for maximum benefit—which is 15 years—you will find that the 
American would receive after 15 years an annual payment of $4,687.50, and 
he has paid in annually $750, so that his annual benefit is 6-2 times his annual — 
payment. 
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The CHAIRMAN: While the Canadian iageiedge: is about 12 times. 
Mr. FULTON: 123. 


The CHAIRMAN: We were told this afternoon that the cost of the Canadian 
scheme would probably be doubled if we deleted from our scheme the provision 
that where a man goes to the senate or becomes a judge or an appointee to 
a commission, his superannuation stops; if our scheme would double in cost, if 
we were on a comparable basis with the United States’ scheme, I suggest that 
our benefits would parallel the United States’ scheme, and that they would be 
on a basis of one to six. 


Mr. FULTON: I ink you are introducing factors which, for the present 
comparison, are extraneous. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to have interrupted you. 


Mr. FULTON: Regarding widows’ benefits, it seems to me that one way of 
doing it would be by reducing our annual benefit to members to a minimum 
which, in proportion to our annual contributions, would more closely approxi- 
mate that of the other three schemes to which I have referred, and thus would 
leave us leeway for payment of benefits to widows. 


Mr. COLDWELL: There are great benefits in this scheme; the minimum 
payments of pension in the United States is 6 years, and you have already the 
widows and old age benefits, and you have the returning of the contributions 
with interest. 

Mr. FRASER: But we do not get the interest. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, and another factor is very important: In the calculation, 
there is this matter of knocking off the pension by $40 because of the old age 
pension at the age of 70, which it is not done in the American scheme. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes and the American scheme has an age floor of 62 years; 
that is another factor to be considered. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: In providing benefits for widows I indicated two additional 
sources which I thought might provide an increase; there was the 2 per cent, 
and the suggestion which Mr. Coldwell made that after reaching the maximum, 
‘members who remain in parliament should continue to pay; and the third one: 
not allowing judges or members who are appointed to other positions to 
withdraw their contributions; that would be an additional source. I think 
they merit consideration, and I think a calculation should be made to show 
whether or not these three sources of revenue would not provide satisfactory 
benefits for widows. 

The WITNESS: Under the proposed bill which is being considered, members 
who are appointed to the senate or to IEG EESUDS are not allowed to withdraw 
their contributions. 


Mr. FRASER: Yes, but when they die, they get it back, or rather their estate 
gets it back. 

The WITNESS: I could not make a calculation on that basis, but there are 
some features about it which occurred to me and which I might mention here. 

First of all, I think it is generally undesirable for a plan to require contri- 
butions after the time when no benefit is being earned from them. It might 
sound all right initially, but it seems to me almost inevitable that a time will 
come when there is dissatisfaction, if a member is required to contribute for 
20, 25, or 30 years and gets no benefit out of it. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: But they help to maintain the fund. 


The CHAIRMAN: Please let the witness answer the question. It would mean 
that those long service members are being required to contribute more to 
provide widows’ benefits for all the members. So you would be placing a cost 
unduly on a certain group. 
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Secondly, on the question of forfeiture of contribution by certain members, 
I think that in any experience which I have had with pension plans, and in any 
reading I have done into them, if there is an element of forfeiture of contribu- 
tion in a pension plan, and there always seems to be difficulty, and the end 
result is that it is removed. I think that a sound plan should always provide 
that a member gets back, or that his estate gets back at least his own money. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: There is no forfeiture, there is Just a substitution. A man, 
instead of getting one. benefit, would be getting it in another plan. That is all. 
There is forfeiture there. 


The WITNESS: The forfeiture arises in this way: If a member of parlia- 
ment has paid in, let us say, $4,000 to the fund, and is then appointed to the 
senate and continues in the senate until he dies, he has paid $4,000 but he 
gets no benefit from it. 


Mr. FRASER: But he then gets $6,000 a year. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


@. That is the sacrifice he has to pay for going to the senate. I think 
everybody here would be willing to pay $4,000 in order to go to the senate.— 
A. But compare that with someone appointed to the senate from outside, 
someone who was not a member of the House. He would get his $6,000, while 
the ex-member of parliament has had to pay in $4,000. 

Q@. You have an element there. I can see that; but I do not think it is 
really a serious one. . 

Mr. COLDWELL: I think what we had better do, instead of going into all 
these side issues now, is to try to get down to the bill, and if we find we can 
get further benefits later on, then we may do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Humphrys has promised to get us the calculation, and 
I do not think there is anything to be gained in labouring it. And now since 
we have our statements before us, I think it would be in order for Mr. Fulton 
to ask his questions. 


Mr. FuLTON: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The purpose of my questioning 
was to demonstrate what I regard as certain weaknesses in the present plan, 
and then to explore possible alternatives. Some of the questions I have already 
asked; but first, I would like to ask Mr. Bryce about the possibility referred to 
this afternoon whereby a member who was eligible elects to have his back 
payments made up by way of withholding his pension rather than paying them 
into the fund. You told me that could be done, and that all he would have to 
do would be to pay the interest on the arrears, as they were being worked off. 


_Now, would the treasury also have to pay in to this fund in cash to match the 


arrears which the member was not paying in in cash, but was having worked off 
by withholding his pension? 


Mr. Bryce: On the outline that was given to the Department of Finance, 


' that point is not clear; but in translating it into the bill we have assumed that 


the treasury would pay at the time he elects to contribute. 
Mr. FULTON: I see. 


Mr. Bryce: In the outline given us, it simply says that the government 
would match the member’s contribution for both current and prior service; 
but it does not say when it would match it. I was just going to say that when 
we translated it into the bill, in view of the uncertainty of the time at which 
the member was contributing, we felt there would be some virtue in trying to 
make it quite clear that the contribution from the public funds would go in at 
a certain date, probably the date on which he elects to contribute. That has 
the advantage of giving the fund interest on that money from that time on. 
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Mr. Futon: As the bill is drafted in accordance with the outlined sub- 
mission, it would appear safe to assume that if it goes into law in its present 
form, that although the member did not actually pay cash in, but had his arrears 
made up by withholding from his pension, nevertheless the treasury would pay 
in cash to match the amount of the member’s arrears? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes sir. 

Mr. FuLTON: If the scheme goes into effect now as outlined here, and all 
those eligible elected to receive pension, whether or not they actually paid 
their arrears in cash or took them out by withholding the pension, have you 
any figure which would show how much the treasury would have to pay in to 
match those payments? I think it would be a simple mathematical calculation. 
There are 89 members presently eligible. How much would the treasury 
actually have to.pay in to match their arrears, if they all elected to come into 
this pension scheme? tee ; 

Mr. Bryce: If they all elected immediately? 

Mr. FULTON: Yes. 

Mr. Bryce: Of those—I am not sure how many of the 89 or 90 members 
would have the full 17 years—but if they did, if there were 90, each of whom 
had paid $3,000 plus interest into this fund, my She is that it totals— 

Mr. Futon: $4,960? 

Mr. Bryce: Let us say about $5,000; that would be $5, 000 times 90, or 
$450,000. 

Mr. Fuutton: $450,000 would be the obligation on the treasury? 

Mr. BrYcE: Yes. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Does that matter very much whether the money is actually 
paid in, so long as interest is paid in by the member? 

Mr. SIncLAIR: It does not matter whether the member goes out to a _ bank 
and borrows his payments from the bank and pays the back payments with 
interest at 4 per cent, and then out of his payments pays it back, because in the 
end, you have to get it out of reserves which he has; he either has them now 
or is going to get them; and to create this fiction that he is going to get 
a pension for nothing is just nonsense. You may say that he is going to pay it 
out of his first $3,000. But he may say, “No. I am going to borrow the money 
from the treasury, because I am going to pay 4 per cent on my outstanding 
obligation and I am going to pay it back in the same way out of the entitle- 
ment I have at that time.” 

Mr. Futon: I thought that comments were to be reserved until later. 

Mr. StncLatr: Yes, but some of us would like to discuss these oe as 
they develop. 

Mr. FuLton: I would like to make just one comment on what Mr. Sinclair 
has said. He said there was a fiction that a member would get a pension with- 
out paying anything. It is not a fact because under the suggestion offered by 
Mr. Bryce, a member could get a pension after two years, without paying a cent 
into the fund. 

Mr. Stncuatr: No. He would be paying his $240 for each of those two years. 

Mr. FuLton: My question was based on the original premise that a mem- 
ber elects, and then is defeated, or decides to retire because he thinks he has 
reached the age where he feels he can no longer serve. 

The CHAIRMAN: If I understood your question, it is this: That the fund 
pays the man $3,000 or whatever the pension is, and he immediately turns 
around and pays it back to the fund instead of using /it to live on, which he 
would be entitled to do if he were qualified and fully paid up. But instead of 
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that, he pays it back to the fund, so I cannot see but that we are just talking 
about something which is no great consequence. You feel he is getting it for 
nothing. I feel that he is paying $3,000 a year for it. 

Mr. FuLTon: That is fine; but Mr. Bryce said that although a member does 
not have to pay cash into the fund, yet the treasury does pay cash into the 
fund; and at the end of 2 years, the member starts to receive his pension. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That is only for the purposes of sensation; it is not of prac- 
tical value, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FULTON: The statement is based on the answer to a question asked of 
expert witnesses who were here to be examined in this field; and if other 
members think that it is for sensational purposes, they are free to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN: If a man owes you $3,000 and you owe him $3,000, it is 
a saw-off. Let us say the fund owes this man $3,000, and instead of his taking 
it out and using it to live on, he pays it back into the fund. 

Mr. COLDWELL: You are assuming an obligation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. COLDWELL: And if you cannot meet that obligation— 

Mr. FuLtTon: I would like to assume an obligation where I did not have to 
make any cash outlay. | 

Mr. SINCLAIR: You must have. borrowed money from the bank at some 
time or v.ther, and what did you do? You gave them a note and paid interest 
on that note, and when you could, you paid it off, I hope. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, and I paid cash to the bank. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: This is exactly what this is; out of some reserves which they 
have earned in the meantime; but I would lke to get back to this 2-year ques- 
tion, and that after two years he qualifies for his pension. 

Mr. FuLTON: No., We were dealing with those qualified now. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: What does he do at the end of 2 years? 

Mr. FuLTON: He is no longer a member of parliament. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Then he starts to receive his pension right away. Mr. Fulton 
assumes that because we pass this legislation, let us say, on July 15, and thena 
man quits on July 16, he would be happy about that. ° 

The CHAIRMAN: The end result would be exactly the same; and if the 
members would feel better about it, the bill could provide that the member 
should pay this $3,000. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: He could go out and borrow it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, he could go out and borrow it and use the money 
which he get to pay it. 

Mr. Fuutton: And the money paid in by the member into the fund would 
earn interest. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: It is only a matter of convenience to the members who may 
not have the money to pay in. 

Mr. SrncLatr: And they would accept the obligation in the same way as 
the banks. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That is correct. 

Mr. SincLtarr: And he will accept the obligation in the same way as a 
bank draft. 

Mr. FuLtton: Mr. Humphrys, I would like to ask you a question—no, I 
have that answer, it has come out; how many members are now qualified, 89. 

Have you any figures to show the basis of the members’ ages since 1935 
per parliament—I beg your pardon, you have given us that answer. 
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Mr. SIncLatR: You are very wise, Mr. Chairman, in having this orderly 
development of this scheme. Most of Mr. Fulton’s questions have now been 
answered. 

Mr. FuLToN: By the very fact that I asked the questions in an orderly 
manner. What is the best pension that can be paid on the present terms as 
to qualifications, withdrawal, etc., firstly, by a fund built up on 10 per cent 
contributions by members alone? 

The WITNESS: I have calculated that the annual pension per year of service 
that could be provided would be $113. 

Mr. CARROLL: How much? : 

The WITNESS: $113 per year of service. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. Multiplied by this average which you are using, the number of years 
required for the maximum qualification, that would be $113 multiplied by 
14 years?—A. The average I have used is 13-9 sessions on the basis of experi- 
ence in the previous parliament. 

Q. That would average approximately $1,572 per year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then that would be the best pension that could be offered? 


Mr. Sincuarr: No, Mr. Fulton, will you check those figures? 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. $113 a year multiplied by 13:9, $1572.—A. I have $1,566 on the basis 
of 1379 ‘years. - : ; 

@. What would be the best pension that could be paid on the present 
terms as to qualifications, withdrawals, etc., by a fund built up on 6 per 
cent contributions by members alone, but where no refund was allowed to 
those expelled or disqualified by their own wrongful act, or appointed to the 
Senate or judgeships?—A. I have calculated that figure, sir, as $93 per year 
of service. bt 

@. Would you say what that turns out to be on the basis of the average 
you are using?—A. $1,290 per year. 

Q. Then what would be the best pension that could be paid under present 
terms ‘as to qualifications, by a fund built up on 10 per cent contributions 
from members alone, but limited in the same way as to rights of withdrawal, 
etc., as I outlined in the last question?—A. An annual pension of $143 for 
each year of service. 

Q. And that turns out to be an average of?—A. $1,991. 

Q. Earlier today, Mr. Humphrys, you gave me a figure of—I thought it 
was something on the same basis—which turned out to be $2,474.20, that was 

where the age limit was 60 years, is that correct?—Yes, sir. , 

Q. So if you make a 10 per cent contribution by members with no right 
of wihtdrawal or payment to estates by those appointed to the Senate or 
judgeships, and the age floor is 60, the annual pension which you say could 
be paid would be $2,474.20?—A. That would be the average. 


Mr. CoLpWELL: If the members made the whole contribution of 10 per 
cent and the government put nothing else, what rate would you have to have 
if a member was appointed to a judgeship, commission or the Senate, that 
you could receive no benefit from it? 


Mr. StncLarir: I would like to ask Mr. Bryce of Mr. McGregor of, the 
Insurance Department two questions. Is it a fact that the federal government 
in encouraging pension schemes around the country has given tax concessions 
to those companies who will make an employer contribution and invest them 
in pension funds? Perhaps Mr. Bryce can answer. . 


; 
; 
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Mr. BRYCE: Yes, sir. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Mr. McGregor, do you know of any large company pension 
scheme in the country today where the employer makes no contribution? 

Mr. McGrecor: I do not know of any offhand, sir. 

Mr. ADAMSON: Do you know one where the employee makes no con- 
tribution? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: There are lots of them. 

Mr. ADAMSON: If you have the figures of the International Nickel Com- 
pany’s pension plan, I think that might be of interest. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Mr. Fulton is arguing against employer’s contributions. 
You are away out on the other end where the employer makes all the con- 
tributions. I believe the Kimberley scheme in British Columbia is the same 
type of scheme. 

Mr. ADAMSON: In Trail, the employee makes no contribution. And do 
you know the maximum the employee may draw? I know at Nickel it is 
25 years that they have to work; I think it is, I have apeeies what the sum 
is they get, but I think it is around $3,000. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Mr. Adamson, I asked an earlier question regarding con- 
tributions put into a pension fund by employers, if it is vested in the fund 
then the income tax department will allow the contribution to be a deduction 
as an operating cost. The employer’s contribution must vest in the fund so 
that the employer cannot pull it out in later years if the employee leaves or 
goes to another job. That is another point which is not in this bill. 


Mr. Apamson: In the nickel company I think the pension fund is managed 
by a trust outside the company. 


The CHAIRMAN: And at the present time the tax rate is 52 per cent of the 
amount involved. 


Mr. FuLtton: What would be the effect on the amount of government 
contributions required if the minimum period of 20 years’ service by members 
was written into the proposed Act, and on the present basis of benefits? 


The WITNESS: On the basis of the experience of the last four parliaments 
there would have been 14 members retired with 20 years’ service or more, or 
an average of about 3:5 per parliament. The total’ value of the pensions 
awarded to these members at the rate of $3,000 per annum each would have 
been about $353,000 or an average of about $88,000 per parliament. If all the 
members contributed at the rate of 6 per cent of their indemnity, and if the 
contributions were accumulated at 4 per cent per annum, the total interest 
accumulated on the contributions of the members who retired at the end of 
each parliament, or who died during the parliament would be about $72,000, as 
shown in table II, which I spoke about earlier in the afternoon. The total 
contributions paid by the members who retired with 20 years’ service or more 
would be about $14,000, resulting in total funds available of $86,000 from 
members’ contributions and interest, assuming that all members who had 
less than 20 years’ service when they retired received a refund. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: You mean we make a profit on that? 

The WITNEsS: Thus, the cost of the pensions would be very nearly balanced 
by the funds available from members’ contributions and interest realized on all 
the other members’ contribution. 

Mr. FuLTON: In other words, there would be practically no government 
contribution on that 20 years service basis? 

The WITNESS: No, sir. 

Mr. SrIncLarrR: And no members getting the pension, either. 
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Mr. FuLtTon: Mr. Bryce, so that we way be perfectly clear, am I to under- 
stand that the payments to be made into the fund on the basis of the present 
draft legislation would be tax exempt, so that the pension when received would 
be tax exempt if the present income tax structure is maintained? . 

Mr. Bryce: I hesitate to speak with finality on that because we have not 
given special consideration to the tax status. That is, as far as I know there is 
no reason that the scheme would not come under the ordinary income tax 
arrangements and the contributions into the fund would be deductible. Now, 
it is such an unusual type of plan that it may not fit the ordinary income tax 
pattern, and for that reason I would not like to speak too dogmatically as 
40 whether one would say it would automatically come within the pattern. 

Mr. CoLpwELL: If the contribution were not deductible for income tax 
purposes, then the pension itself would not be subject to income tax. 

Mr. Stnciarr: That is not quite right. If the contributions were subject 
to income tax, that part of the pension which stems back from the contribution 
would be free, but the part from the government and the part representing 
accumulation of interest would be taxable. , 

Mr. Fuuton: Then Mr. Bryce, your present assumption, I take it, is that 
if this would be classified as an approved pension plan, then the payments in by 
members would be tax free, is that it? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes, sir, just like the normal payments by an employee. 


Mr. Futton: Then the whole pension would be taxable if that were the 
case? ; 
Mr. Bryce: Yes. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. To come back for a moment, Mr. Humphrys, to a question I asked 
before as to what effect the government portion of the contributions, if 20 
years’ service remains as a qualification—have you figures showing what would 
be the effect if various other terms were used, such as 15 years, or 10 years ?— 
A. I have only made calculations for 20 years. 

Q. Can you do it quickly?—A. No, it will take a considerable amount of 
calculation. I could not do it quickly. 

Q. Could I leave it with you, so that if there is time enough for another 
sitting, you would be able to let me have the figures on the basis of 15 years’ 
service before a member becomes eligible for pension? 

Mr. CotpWELL: As compared with the other plans before us, that is a very 
large number of years; the other schemes in the other countries range, as you 
see, from 6 years up to 10 years. 

Mr. FuLToN: And 12 years for voluntary retirement under the Australian 
plan. I have pointed out before that our annual benefits in proportion to the 
amount of the annual contribution are very considerably in excess of those 
under any other plan except the United Kingdom. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: But the non-tax benefits are very great under that plan, 
benefits to widows and children. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Have you calculated from your tables what is the average 
life of a man in parliament? I mean his life as a parliamentarian. 

The Witness: No sir, I have not computed that. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You understand my question? The average life of a man 


who comes into parliament, how long does he endure as a parliamentarian? 
He may live beyond that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are members now ready to turn to the draft bill? 
Shall section 1 carry? 
Carried. | 


— 
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By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. May I ask Mr. Humphrys a question? You have referred to an average 
of 13:9. Do I understand according to your calculations that means that on 
the basis of the record of the past parliaments a member: has to serve in 
parliament for 13-9 years in order to have completed his 17th session?—A. No 
sir, that 13-9 shows the average number of years of service put in by members 
who could have qualified for pension, that is by members who have served in 
3 or more parliaments at the time they retired. 

Q. Has it any relation to the 17 sessions of parliament?—A. No sir. 

Q. Have you any figures to show what is the average number of years a 
member must have served, on the basis of past experience up to the present 
time, to have completed 17 sessions?—-A. If we wanted to go right back to con- 
federation, the average number of sessions for parliament, eliminating all the 
sessions under 65 days except 3 in the second parliament which were 62, 64, © 
and 63 days, the average number of sessions per parliament was 4°1. 

Q. So on the basis of our recent experience from 1935, on, have you, or 
has Mr. Bryce or Mr. Clark any figures to show—I made a calculation myself 
and I figure that the 20th parliament had five sessions, the 21st parliament looks 
as though it will have at least 6, the 19th parliament also had 6. So the member 
who serves in those three parliaments would have completed 17 sessions in 
13 years. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Two of those parliaments were five year parliaments. 


Mr. Bryce: These tables, of course, indicate exactly what the situation has 
been over recent parliaments, though I would point out that there is no real 
magic in the figure of 17 which is being imputed to it, because the calculations 
show that in fact the present members would have to go back and count 
20 sessions in order to get up to their maximum contributions because of the 
presence of several short sessions. 

Q. And since that would include one or more sessions of parliament how 
many years of service would that require?—A. It would take from the 
beginning of the 5th session of the 18th parliament; it would go back to the 
Ist of September, 1939; it would go back to the beginning of the war. 

Q. Were there 6 or 5 sessions in the 19th parliament?—-A. Yes—they are 
all listed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Section 2, shall section 2 carry? 
Carried. . 


Section 3? 
Carried. 


Mr. FuutTon: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it is desirable to embark im- 
mediately on consideration of the bill? There have been a lot of facts and 
figures submitted to us today indicating possible alternatives to the present 
proposal, which I don’t think any member has really had a chance to study 
and consider in relation to the present bill; certainly I have not; so that we 
could not put forward any concrete suggestions for amendments. I do suggest 
very strongly that we take at least over night to consider the position and see 
if there are any special amendments with respect to, the proposed legislation 
that we could agree on. 

Mr. MACDONNELL: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we are right up 
against it now. I have one suggestion I would like to make. I would like still to 
see if it were not possible for us to find some plan which would involve little or 
no government contribution. I realize that there are many members in this 
parliament who have made great sacrifices, a far greater sacrifice than:I have 
made; therefore, I am not going to be doctrinaire, and try to inflict my feelings 
or views on the committee. It seems to me, and I do feel desperately anxious 
that we should use every effort to see if there is some means whereby we can 
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reach the end we all want to reach with at least a minimum of government 
contributions. And I do want to add this—and again, I hope I will not sound 
doctrinaire—we hear ourselves being referred to here as a kind of employee. 
That phrase has come up frequently and it may be necessary. I repeat that 
there are those here whose sacrifices have been such that they are entitled 
to consideration far better than I am, but I do feel that before we take that 
step that we ought to realize that it is a very important step and that it to 
some extent changes our position. Therefore, I would like to second what Mr. 
Fulton said. We come now to clause 2, and I think we should give this whole 
thing a little more consideration. I certainly do not want to vote without 
considering other alternatives, and still I don’t want to vote against it; so I 
associate myself with what Mr. Fulton says, that we take 24 hours for re- 
flection. 

Mr. CoLpWELL: I think that is a very reasonable request, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: When I say 24 hours, I mean over night; or, at least 
some. time. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: What about 4 o’clock tomorrow afternoon? 

Mr. MacponNELL: That would be fine for us. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think there is any better point to make one 
comment on what Mr. Macdonnell has said. I have been elected. four times. 
I am in the fortunate position that I have been able to return to my own 
business every week-end; and if you could see the way that little office is 
packed on a Saturday morning you would realize what a member is losing 
who cannot return to his office every week-end; and I am thinking about the 
members from the east and west who are here so far from their home points 
that they cannot return, and the loss they are taking is just immeasurable. 
I think it is beyond all question that you cannot set up a scheme without 
some employer or government contribution which will be adequate. 


Mr. Futton: Mr. Chairman, might I explain my own situation. If it 
were possible to arrive at a scheme without a government contribution ap 
would be in favour of it, but from all the information’ that has been placed 
before us that would not seem to be possible. We have had figures this 
afternoon which indicate that members would qualify at a certain age which 
on the average is not far from 60 years; in fact, under this scheme as I figure 
it out, the average age of members presently qualified is 58; now, with a 
floor of 60 years and with contributions of 10 per cent by members alone, 
_ with certain minor restrictions on withdrawal rights, we could provide for a ~ 
pension of $2,470 a year. I personally want to consider very carefully whether 
such an alternative would not be more desirable. I am inclined to hope—I may 
be wrong—that there are a number of members who would like to see a plan 
worked out which would at least minimize if possible—perhaps by raising 
the age limit—the amount the treasury contributes. It seems to me that it 
should not be utterly impossible to work something out at least between the 
two views and to arrive at something workable. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, the tables do show that by postponing pension 
payments until the retired member reaches 60 years of age, the annual 
contribution by the government would be reduced by about 2 per cent, or a 
40 per cent reduction; but, on the other hand, in discussing this with friends I 
find many members who live far distances from Ottawa who feel very strongly 
that they have lost their business connections if they are only here ten years, 
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EVIDENCE 
June 24, 1952, 4 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now take up consideration of the draft bill. When 
the committee adjourned last evening we were on section 3 of the draft bill. 


Mr. Bryce: I wonder if it would be possible to revert to section 2: I 
have a point there that the Department of Justice raises. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bryce has asked that we should revert to section 2 
of the bill. 


Mr. R. B. Bryce, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance, called: 


The WitTNEss: Following the rapid dévelopments of the last several days, 
we took this up with the Department of Justice lawyers this morning. They 
have not been able to give a thorough study to all the legal points, but they 
did suggest that it would be preferable instead of paragraph 2(b) of this draft 
bill to have a subsection (2) in that section which would read as follows: 

A House of Commons that is not dissolved before the expiration 
of the period fixed for its duration shall, for the purposes of this Act 
be deemed to be dissolved on the expiration of that period. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you go over that again, please? Read it slowly. 
The WITNESS: I have had the changes mimeographed and they will be 
distributed. Rather than define dissolution the revision describes what is 
deemed to be dissolution. 
A House of Commons that is not dissolved before the expiration of 
the period fixed for its duration shall, for the purposes of this Act be 
deemed to be dissolved on the expiration of that period. 


It is just purely a legal change. 

The CHAIRMAN: Instead of just defining dissolution to include the expira- 
tion of the term, it is just to say that it shall be deemed to be dissolved. 

Mr. CarROLL: You are not cutting out (b) altogether? 

The WITNESS: That would cut out the necessity for defining dissolution. 

Mr. FuuLtTon: (b) is deleted? , 

The WITNESS: Yes, sir, and the other sections would be renumbered. They 
tell me it is better legal form. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carroll moves the amendment as suggested by Justice, 
and as indicated by Mr. Bryce. Shall the amendment carry? 


Carried. 
Shall the section as amended carry? 
Carried. 
Section 3; are there any suggestions with respect to section 3, Mr. Bryce? 
The WITNESS: No sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 3 carry? “Members contributions’. 
Carried. 
417 
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Section 4. 
4. The Minister of Finance shall, in accordance with the Regulations, 
credit to the Account, in each fiscal year, 

(a) an amount equal to the contributions paid in that fiscal year 
pursuant to section six; 

(b) an amount equal to the total of the amounts that have become 
payable in that fiscal year pursuant to subsection one of section 
eight; and | 

(c) an amount representing interest on the balance that is, from time 
to time, to the credit of the Account. 


Mr. FuLtTon: Mr. Chairman, I have certain objections which I have 
previously indicated, and they apply to a number of sections. But rather 
* than to take up the time of the committee on each section, I shall indicate 
them now and let it go at that. It will only take a minute. It has been clear, 
I hope, that my purpose in opposing this bill as indicated in the various questions 
I asked, is to indicate that the scheme as put forward had certain weaknesses 
and objections, and that there are many ways in which it could be improved 
from the point of view of public policy if amended. I could have been able 
to support a bill which eliminated or very substantially reduced Treasury contri- 
butions and introduced certain restrictions on the right of withdrawal and 
refund of member’s contributions, and I had hoped to show by my questions 
and by the answers to those questions that this could and should be done, for 
instance by introducing an age floor. But it appears that my arguments have 
not had any measure of general support and I must therefore content myself 
by saying that although I could have supported a modified measure, never- 
theless I must oppose the present one, and that applies to every section from 
now on. But if anyone wants to introduce an amendment, I shall be pleased 
to re-enter the lists. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 4 carry? 
Carried. 


section 5? Shall the section carry? 
Carried. 


Section 6? 


. The WITNESS: We had one or two minor drafting amendments to suggest 
here. Oh, no, excuse me, I was thinking of section 7. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 6 carry? 
Carried. 7 


Section 7? I understand Mr. Bryce has some changes to offer with respect 
to section 7. 


7. (1) Subject to this section, a member may, within one year from 
the commencement of this Act or from the day on which the House of 
Commons first is in session after he becomes a member, whichever is 
the later, elect to contribute under this Act in respect of any previous 
session during which he was a member. 


(2) Where a member ceases to be a member and subsequently again 
becomes a member, he may elect to contribute under this Act only in 
respect of a session for which he has previously contributed or elected 
to contribute under this Act unless he did not previously so elect and 
the time for making his election had not expired when he ceased to be 
a member. 


(3) A member who, immediately prior to becoming a member, was 
entitled to an annual allowance under section eleven, may not make an 
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election under this section in respect of a prior session unless, when he 
was previously entitled to elect to contribute in respect of that prior 
session, he did not do so and the time for doing so had not expired when 
he previously ceased to be a member. 

(4) An election pursuant to this section shall be in a prescribed 
form and is deemed to be made on the day on which the instrument, 
duly signed by the member, is placed in course of delivery to the 
Minister. 


The WITNESS: Yes, I have some purely drafting changes, if they would 
commend themselves to the committee. The lawyers suggest that subsection 
(1) of section 7 might well read: 


...a@ Member may, as prescribed by this section, elect within one year 
rom...) 


Mr. CARROLL: It would be better drafting. 

The WITNESS: Yes sir, and that involves deleting the first four words, and 
deleting the word “‘elect” in the second last line. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The WITNESS: And inserting the words “as prescribed’’. 

The CHAIRMAN: Where? 

The Witness: After the word mney 

The CHAIRMAN: On the first line of subsection (1) of section 7, you would 
insert the words? 

The WITNESS: ‘...as prescribed by this. section elect...” 

Mr. FULTON: Are you dealing now with section 7, subsection (1)? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. The proposal is to strike out the first four words of 
the section, and to strike out the word “elect” in the fourth line of the section 
and to add the following words after the word ‘‘may” on the first line: 

“..as prescribed by this section elect...” 

Mr. FULTON: ‘Elect to” would be stricken out? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. CLARK: No, the “to”? would remain. 

The WITNESS: The “elect” up above requires “‘to” below. 

Mr. CARROLL: I move the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carroll moves the amendment. Have you the amend- 
ment, Mr. Fulton? 

Mr. FuLTON: I am sorry but I have not. Where do you insert the word 
“elect”? 

The CHAIRMAN: The words to be inserted are all to be inserted at one 
place, after the word “may”, in the first line; and Mr. Carroll moves the 
amendment. All those in favour? 

Carried. 


Shall the section as amended carry? 
Carried. 


The WITNESS: In subsection (2) of section 7, we have from the lawyers 
a suggested redrafting there, but it is intended merely to clarify what was put 
in. I think it is on the mimeographed material which was distributed. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is indicated as subsection (2) (a) and (b). 

The WITNESS: Yes sir; and as far as we were able to do it we revised it 
only for clarification, because it is not very clear the way it reads. 
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Mr. CARROLL: This is the first time I ever heard of a practising lawyer © 
trying to make a statute clearer. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: I move the amendment. ! 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Coldwell moves that subsection (2) of section 7 be 
amended as indicated. All those in favour? 

Carried. 


Shall subsection (2) of section 7 as amended carry? 
Carried. 


Subsection 3. 

Mr. JEFFERY: I submit that this needs considerable revision. We have got 
a couple of negatives in here, and I suggest we read.it with the word “not” 
stricken out at the beginning of the third line, and the word “if” inserted in 
place of “unless”, when it would read much better. 

The CHAIRMAN: Where is the “unless”? 

Mr. JEFFERY: In the line below, the fourth line. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. CARROLL: “May make an election unless”? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Jeffery moves an Ss Gane to strike out the word 
‘not’? at the beginning of the third line. 

Mr. MAcCDONNELL: Would it not change the meaning? 

Mr. JEFFERY: You might use the word “unless” instead of “‘if’’ there. 

The CHAIRMAN: You propose to strike out the word “unless” in uae fourth 
line and to add the words “only if’? in the fourth line? 

Mr. COLDWELL: I see. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have the amendment before the chair but I shall not put 
it until Justice has been consulted. 

The WITNESS: I do not think the Department of Justice would worry with 
respect to this suggested amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the section as amended carry? 

Carried. 


Subsection (4). 

The WITNESS: We have a couple of minor drafting changes to suggest 
there, sir. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. . 

_ The WITNESS: It would be to insert after the words “shall be” in the first 
line the following words: 
“made to the Minister of Finance’’. 

And to take out the word ‘“‘prescribed” at the beginning of the next line. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. / 

The WITNESS: And put in after the word “form”, “prescribed by the 
regulations”. That would be a little more in keeping with the usual style of 
the Department of Justice; that is, it would make this statute a little more 
comparable with the style which they use. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Would you mind repeating that, please? 

The CHAIRMAN: The proposed amendment to subsection (4) of section 7 
is to delete the word “prescribed” at the beginning of the second line, and to 
add these words after “shall be” in the first line: ‘‘made to the Minister of 
Finance.” And also to put in after the word “form” in the second last line, the 
following words: “prescribed by the regulations”’. 
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The WITNESS: There is one minor point of substance in regard to this 
which I might mention. We have drafted this assuming that it covers, let us 
say, the mailing by registered mail of an instrument of election. Now, there . 
might be the odd case I suppose once in a year or two, where there would be 
some argument as to the date of mailing. It would be less open to argument 
if we said “is received by the Minister of Finance’. Now, that tightens it 
up a little; but whether or not you feel that change of substance should be 
made, I do not know. I do not think that we in the Department of Finance 
would care very greatly which form is used, but it would give, perhaps, an 
extra day as it stands, and it would give rise to a slight problem of proof. 
The way it stands now, it may mean that we haven’t satisfactory evidence 
of the date of mailing. 

Mr. COLDWELL: That is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you indicate what you have in mind? 

The WITNESS: I did not feel that I should suggest a change of substance, 
but I thought I should call it to the attention of the committee and if the 
committee felt it was desirable to remove any argument as to whether or 
not the thing was done by a certain date, we could substitute “is received by 
the Minister of Finance” rather than “is placed in the course of delivery to 
the Minister.” I think one can prove delivery if it is done by registered mail, 
and may be that would suffice. In this case I suppose most members would 
do it while they were at Ottawa and it would not be a very great problem. 

Mr. CANNON: If the change was made it would cause the member who 
was making his election to lose a couple of days, and he might lose his right. 


The WITNESS: It would mean a loss of a day or two. 
Mr. CANNON: I would leave it at that. 


Mr. FRASER: The Department of Finance now allows you to mail it in, 
within a few days anyway. 


The WITNESS: It would only arise if someone mailed it at the very last 
moment. It would give him a day or two, but it leaves open a slight problem 
of substantiating the date. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think perhaps we have enough real problems, Mr. 
Bryce. Mr. Carroll moves the amendment as originally indicated. All those 
in favour will please signify? 

Carried. 


Shall the section as amended carry? 
Carried. 


Section 8: 


8. (1) Where a member elects, pursuant to section seven, to con- 
tribute in respect of a previous session, he shall pay into the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, in a lump sum or otherwise, at the option 
of the member, 

(a) a contribution equal to six per cent of the amount received by the 
member by way of sessional indemnity in respect of that session, 
and 

(b) interest on that contribution at the rate of four per cent per 
annum, compounded annually, from the day on which the final 
payment by way of sessional indemnity was made to the member 
in respect of that session to the day on which he makes his election. 


The WITNESS: There is, sir, in section 8, a point of some substance I 
thought I might draw to the attention of the committee. Consideration might 
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be given to the case where a re-elected member has received a withdrawal 
allowance, that is the return of his contributions pursuant to section 12, 
which comes later. That allowance would include no interest. Now, if he 
later came back into the plan and paid up his back contributions that he had 
already withdrawn he would be required to pay interest upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The WITNESS: That would mean he has sacrificed the interest previously 
earned to help pay the pension of the older members. Now he is back in the 
second time, and I thought in fairness to those members in future who might 
be put in this position I should draw this to the attention of the committee 
and see that it was in there in keeping with the general principle that we 
were following in drafting the bill, which as I understood it from the members 
working on the proposal, was to concentrate all the benefits essentially to 
those who were in parliament long enough to derive a pension and not to 
put in any minor alleviations for those not yet qualified for pension. How- 
ever, there is this point, this small point, which may appear at some time in 
the future to be unfair to the members who had contributed, let us say, 
for a session two years back. They are out of parliament for a time. They 
get their contributions returned to them without interest. They return later 
to parliament, they are asked to contribute to that earlier session. They do so. 
They paid the interest on the period since that earlier session and in fact 
_ they did contribute earlier and received their contributions back without any 
interest. In other words, they have sacrificed some amount of interest, in 
withdrawing their contributions and then subsequently they have repaid 
those contributions with interest. And now, it might appear to them that this 
section is a little rough on them if we do not allow them really to re- -instate 
the position as it was when they withdraw. 

Mr. COLDWELL: If they were expecting to come back again, would 
leave everything in the fund. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: They only pay interest on the amount from the time they 
withdraw it until they come back in because the earlier interest is still in the 
fund. If they pay interest from the time they made the withdrawal until the 
time they put it back in they are covered’in exactly the same way as any other 
member. This will not be an unusual problem, it is a common problem. If a 
member was out a session and came in, I think it would be most unfair for that 
member who has fought his way back into the House of Commons to be penal- 
ized. I think Mr. Humphrys agrees with the charge 4 per cent compound interest 
on the amount of the withdrawal from the date of the withdrawal until the. 
date he pays it back in or takes up his contribution again; he will be in the 
same position as a member who has been in all the time. Is that right, Mr. 
Humphrys? 

Mr. Humpurys: I believe that is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the proposed amendment and to what subsection? 


The WITNEss: Well, sir, I think, if we are going to correct this situation 
it will be necessary to amend subsection 1, that is, 8, (1), (b). We would have 
to add a further word, perhaps make a special provision by adding a (c). That 
would cover the case of any member who had already contributed in respect 
to the sessions and had withdrawn that contribution in accordance with section 
12; and he would have to repay the amount he withdraws plus interest on the 
date from which he withdraws. Now, if it commends itself to the committee 
we could work on the wording here for the next few minutes, if you would be 
willing to let subsection 1 stand. 
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The CHAIRMAN: That will stand along with your proposal. 
Now, subsection (2): 

(2) Interest at the rate of four per cent per annum is payable by a 
person to the Consolidated Revenue Fund on the balance unpaid from 
time to time of the amount payable by him under ‘subsection one and, 
if it is not paid, may be recovered as a debt due to Her Majesty. 


The WITNESS: On subsection 2, sir, we just add a very minor tidying up 
amendment in the fifth line—it says “‘if it is not paid’’, it may be recovered— 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The WITNESS: Now, the law officers suggest that we say, “if the interest 
is not paid it may be recovered’, in other words, making it abundantly clear 
what the objective is. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then the proposed amendment is to strike out the following 
words in the fifth line of subsection (2) “if it is not paid’ and to substitute in 
lieu thereof ‘‘if the interest is not paid, it”. Mr. Carroll moves the amendment. 
Shall the amendment carry? 

Carried. 


Shall the subsection as amended carry? 
Carried. 


Subsection 3. 
(3) The interest payable by a person under subsection two shall, 
while he is a member, be paid by reservation from his sessional indemnity. 
Any suggestions, Mr. Bryce? 
The WITNESS: None. 
Carried. 


Subsection 4. 

(4) Where a person becomes entitled to an allowance under section 
eleven and any part of the amount payable by him under subsection one 
remains unpaid, he shall pay the balance thereof, together with the 
interest prescribed by subsection two, by reservation of the full amount 
of his allowance until the whole is paid, or the said balance may otherwise 
be recovered as a debt due to Her Majesty. 

Have you any suggestions? 

The WITNESS: Well, sir, only to draw your attention to the fact that this is 
the one that provides for a reservation of the amount unpaid from any pension 
to which he is entitled. If one wishes to alter the appearance of the thing by 
requiring him in fact to pay cash. I discussed that possibility yesterday. 

Mr. FULTON: Or pay part cash; a portion of it in cash; at least some fraction. 

The WITNESS: This is the point of substance, sir. 

Mr. Futton: As a matter of fact the point arises under subsections 4 and 5 
together? 

The WITNESS: Yes sir. Subsection 5 applied to another type of step. It 
relates to the refund. 

The CHAIRMAN: The end result really is exactly the same. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Yes, I cannot see a bit of difference. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: There is no difference; the amount accrues and the man pays 
it back to the government with interest. If he borrows the money from the © 
bank he would have to pay the bank interest when he incurred the obligation. 
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When he pays off that obligation he would benefit by the difference between the 
cost of the bank loan, which in all probability would be 6 per cent and the 
amount here which is 4 per cent. 

Mr. FuLton: Let me ask this question. Is there not the matter of the 
interest which would have been earned by the payment in whole or in part of 
cash into the fund? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: He is charged with that each year; that is his obligation. He 
is under obligation as a member to pay that interest for the time he was out; 
it is just the same as though he had borrowed from a bank or a trust company 
and paid the bank or a trust company interest. 

The CHAIRMAN: The end result, I agree with you, is the same. This is more 
convenient to a member. He might find it rather difficult or embarrassing to 
arrange a bank loan. What is the wish of the committee? 

Mr. COLDWELL: I think it should be left the way it is. 

The CHAIRMAN: It makes no difference to the fund at all. 

Mr. Humpurys: Might I make a comment on that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. fe : 

Mr. Humpurys: There is one circumstance in the operation of this section 
which I think should be clear. I might illustrate it by an example. Supposing 
that a member had elected to pay an amount of $3,000 in contributions plus say 
$600 in interest, the total amount that he owed the fund then for prior service 
would be $3,600, let us say, for example, and then he becomes entitled to 
pension. He has been paying interest on that $3,600 while he is a member 
and then on retirement becomes entitled to benefit. Let us suppose he is 
entitled to a maximum pension of $250 a month; well, the first month the $250 
would be reserved and would be applied against the debt he owes on $3,600 
and that would keep on each month; but if he should die say after two months, 
and had only drawn $300 which was applied against the debt he owed, that 
would be applied part to the $3,000 and part to the $600; then the balance of 
the debt would be recovered as a debt due to Her Majesty. So it would be a 
liability to his estate. On the other hand, that would go into the fund and the 
fund would have to pay him out the balance of his contributions. So there 
would be collected from his estate whatever part of that amount of interest 
which had not been paid. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you see anything wrong with that? 

Mr. HUMPHRYS: No, sir, I just thought I should make that point clear, that 
there would be in some cases some funds to be recovered from the estate of 
the member who died. : 

The CHAIRMAN: But subsections 4 and 5 might make no difference to the 
fund in the end result. 

Shall subsection 4 of section 8 as amended carry? 


Carried. 


Subsection 5? 

8. (5) Where a withdrawal allowance becomes payable to or in 
respect of a person under this Act and the person has not paid in full 
the amount payable by him under subsection one, the unpaid amount 
need not be paid; but interest payable under subsection two shall be 
paid and may be deducted from the withdrawal allowance. 


Carried. 
Subsection 6? 


The WITNESS: Sir, on section 6, we have some just minor textual sugges- 
tions, again to follow the form that is more usual in these statutes. It is sug- 
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gested that the words “in the prescribed form” at the beginning of line 2 be 
struck out and the words be inserted following the words “‘section 1” at the 
beginning of the fourth line, which would read as follows, “by giving to the 
Minister of Finance notice of revocation in a form prescribed by the regula- 
tions’’. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carroll moves that amendment. 

Shall the amendment carry? 

Carried. 


Shall the section as amended carry? 

The WITNESS: I am sorry, I have another minor one in paragraph (b) of a 
similar nature, just to clarify that. It is suggested that following the word 
“amount” in the third line we insert the words “of the contributions”. 

The CHAIRMAN: The amendment is that following the word “amount” in 
the third line, we add the words “of the contributions”’. 

Shall subsection 6 (b) of section 8 as amended carry? 

Carried. 


Subsection 6 (c)? 

Any suggestions? 

The WITNESS: None, sir. 
Carried. 


Section 9? 
9. (1) Notwithstanding anything in this Act no contribution shall 
be paid under this Act by a member. 


The WITNESS: We have a suggested wording that will look after the point 
I raised regarding section 8 (1). Perhaps Mr. Clark would explain that for 
us now. 

Mr. CuaArK: This is a rather hurried draft, but it would seem to work out 
most easily if we were to change 8 (1) (b) first of all to read “except as pro- 
vided in subsection (2)”; then we would have a new subsection (2) which 
would read— 

The CHAIRMAN: Subsection of what section? 

The WITNESS: Of 8. 

Mr. CuarkK: Of 8. That is the present 2, 3, 4 and so on would have to be 
moved up and re-numbered and a new 8 (2) then would read, ‘“‘where a 
member elects under subsection 1 to contribute in respect. of a session after he 
has already received withdrawal allowance of his contributions paid for that 
session’’. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Or sessions. 

Mr. CLARK: Well, this is based on the understanding that if there were 
two—lI think the Interpretation Act covers the plural, does it not? Interest 
shall be payable at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually 
from the date of payment on the amount of the withdrawal allowance— 

The CHAIRMAN: Now would you start all over again and give us, first, the 
amendment that requires to be made to the previous section? 

Mr. CLARK: In section 8 (1) (b), that would commence with the POON 
ing words: “Except as provided in subsection (2)’’. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. CLARK: And then we would add a new subsection (2) to that section, 


which would read: 


; 
q 


Where a member elects under subsection (1) to contribute in respect 
of a session after he has already received a withdrawal allowance of 
60141—6 
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the contributions paid for that session, interest shall be payable at the | 
rate of 4 per cent per annum from the date of payment and on the 
SMOUNE csr 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that the date of payment or the date of withdrawal? 


Mr. CuarKk: I was going to Say date of payment of the withdrawal allow- 
ance, but it could be date of withdrawal. 
. and on the amount of the withdrawal allowance. 


Mr. JEFFERY: I think you should say, will be payable by the member at 
4 per cent. 

Mr. SINcLAIR: He is going to pay more than the interest, he is going to _ 
pay the sum plus compound interest; he is going to pay the amount he with- 
drew plus an amount of 4 per cent compound interest between the time he 
withdraws and the time he comes back in. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is the proposed amendment to take the place of sub- 
section (2). 
The WitNEss: To be inserted ahead of the present subsection (2). 


Mr. CLARK: The present (2) would become (3), and the present (3) 
would become (4), and so on. I must say I am not a draughtsman and I 
would like to show this to a lawyer, one of our draughtsmen, but that is 
the idea. 


Mr. Carrouu: That has not been carried. I do not quite understand it 
myself. | 


Mr. CuiarK: It is-the idea I was after. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am going to suggest with regard to subsection (8) that 
it should stand, and that Mr. Clark go out by himself and contact Justice and 
make sure that his recommendation is in proper form, and we will excuse you 
now, Mr. Clark. 


Section 9, any suggestions? 


9. (1) Notwithstanding anything in this Act no contribution shall 
be paid under this Act by a member 


(a) unless, at the time when the contribution is to be paid, the total 
“ amount of the contributions that have been paid by him is less than 
the amount that, at that time, is payable by way of sessional indem- 
nity to a member who attends all the sittings of the House of 
Commons at a session that extends over a period of sixty-five days 

or more; 

(b) in respect of any session in the course of which he was expelled 
from the House of Commons or during any part of which he has 
been disqualified from sitting or voting as a member by reason of 
having done any act or thing, the doing of which so disqualified him, 
or by reason of having been convicted of an offence the conviction 
of which so disqualified him; or 

(c) in respect of any session prior to his being expelled or disqualified 
under circumstances specified in paragraph (b). 

(2) In computing the total amount of the contributions that a 
member has paid or elected to pay under this Act, there shall not be 
included 
(a) any contributions in respect of which a withdrawal allowance has 

been paid under this Act; 

(b) any contributions in respect of which his election has been revoked 
under subsection six of section eight; or 

(c) any amount paid by him by way of interest. 

(3) Where a person makes a payment on account of the amount 
payable by him under subsection one of section eight, the part thereof 


a 


a” a ee 
; 
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that is the same proportion of the whole payment as the contribution 
specified in paragraph (a) of the said subsection is of the whole amount 
specified in the said subsection is deemed to be paid in respect of the 
contribution specified in the said paragraph (a). 


The WITNESS: On section 9, I had only a couple of very minor points of 
wording. In subsection (1) (a), the third line, after the words “that have 
been” to insert ‘‘or elected to be paid’. 

The CHAIRMAN: Insert the words “paid by him’’. 

The WITNESS: And in paragraph (b), sir, to insert the word “his” in tie 
fourth line after “‘by reason of”. 

The CHAIRMAN: “his” having. 

The WitNEsSsS: And a similar one two lines down: “or by reason of his 
having been convicted”, and to delete the comma after “him” earlier in that line. 
And in subsection (3) below, I suggest, at the third last line, instead of “the 
said subsection” just say “that subsection’. 

The CHAIRMAN: Delete the words “the said” and substitute “‘that’’. 

The WITNESS: And instead of the word ‘whole’, the Department of 
Justice would prefer “aggregate of the amount’. 

The CHAIRMAN: Delete the word “‘whole” and substitute the words “aggre- 
gate of the’. 

The WITNESS: And then at the end of that line, say “specified in para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of that subsection”. It is just a little clearer cross- 
reference. And then it carries on, take out the word “said” and say 
“paragraphs (a) and (b)” in the last line. 

All of these, sir, are just suggestions the lawyers made to tidy it up. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carroll moves the proposed amendment to section 9. 

Carried. 


Shall the section as amended carry? 
Carried. 


Shall section 10 carry? 
Carried. 


Section 11, any changes? 


The WITNESS: No, sir, I have nothing here. Early in the committee there 
was some question raised about short parliaments, but I would not suggest 


any alteration.because of that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 11 carry? 
Carried. 


Shall section 12 carry? 
Carried. 


Shall section 13 carry? 
Carried. 7 
Shall section 14 carry? 


Mr. HELLYER: Have we finished with section 13? What was the thinking 
on that section? 


The CHAIRMAN: We will revert if you want to. Perhaps it would be 


. helpful, Mr. Hellyer, if you would indicate why you raise the question and 


what is in your mind. 
13. Where a member 
(a) is expelled from the House of Commons, or 
60141—64 
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(b) is disqualified from sitting or voting as a member by reason of 
having done any act or thing, the doing of which so disqualifies 
him or by reason of having been convicted of an offence the con- 
viction of which so disqualifies him, 


there shall be paid to him, in a lump sum, a withdrawal allowance 
equal to the total amount of the contributions. that he has paid under 
this Act. 


Mr. HELLYER: I suppose nothing serious. I just wonder if a person con- 
victed of an offence, and already punished in the ordinary way, that it would 
probably be the feeling of the draughters of this section that he should not 
be penalized further, but if on the other hand it were left in it might be an 

inducement for members to lead an exemplary life. 
: Mr. CoLDWELL: That comes under our Corrupt Practices Act. 

The WITNESS: Might I be allowed to make an. observation on that, purely 
from experience in regard to the civil service? We have found the odd case 
under the Civil Service Superannuation Act where a man does lose all his 
pension rights late in life as a result of a relatively minor offence for which 
he is appropriately punished by the courts otherwise. Now, whether that 
sort of consideration arises in*connection with members of parliament under 
this Act, I do not know. This could mean that a member of parliament at 
quite a late stage in his career would lose quite considerable pension rights 
in addition to any other penalties that might suffer for various offences. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Is this not purely dealing with the House of Commons Act 
and the Corrupt Practices Act, and so on, where a man is disqualified from 
sitting or voting by reason of his having done any act or thing, the doing 
of which disqualifies him. : 

Mr. Apamson: You have to do something really bad to come under that. 

Mr. Fraser: Mr. Chairman, the interpretation here is not quite clear, 
because the Speaker could expel a member from the House, name a member, 
and then he would be disqualified from sitting or voting. 

Mr. COLDWELL: It does not mean that. 

Mr. FRASER: Yes. He could be out for a term. 

Mr. COLDWELL: He is only suspended. 

Mr. Apamson: I only know of two members who have been expelled from 
the House since the turn of the century. 

Mr. SIncLaiR: What about the former member who was disqualified 
because a contractor bought shovels and other equipment from him unknown 
to the member? Is this provision not more severe than we are thinking of? 
This particular member might have become qualified for a pension after many 
long years of service and all of a sudden he finds that he is not going to get 
his pension, and is going to get his contribution back. | 

Mr. Cannon: I am wondering whether that is fair. | 

Mr. Srncuarr: It depends on whether or not a member who is qualified 
through length of service for the pension should get the pension. The case 
is so rare, and the poor devil would have plenty of trouble as it was, and if we 
were to inflict another punishment on him beyond the punishment given to 
him by the courts, it might work a hardship. 

Mr. CANNon: I am inclined to agree with that. 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: I would ask Mr. Sinclair if the case he mentioned was 
an offence? 

Mr. Sincuair: The fellow was disqualified. 

‘Mr. MacponneE.u: Is that the same as an offence? 
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Mr. Srncuatr: He did not go to the courts; he committed an offence within 
the jurisdiction of the House of Commons. 


Mr. MACDONNELL: I thought the wording was meant to indicate something 
quite different from that. 


Mr. SINcLAIR: I thought on first reading that we were being generous; 
but on second reading, it struck me that a member of many years standing 
might become disqualified. I forget the name of the case I have in mind, 
but in that case he would have lost his pension rights if he were otherwise 
qualified. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sinclair moves that subsection (b) be struck out; 
that would cut down the effect of the section, and it would only apply to a 
member who was expelled from the House of Commons. All those in favour 
of the amendment will please signify? 

Carried. 


Mr. ADAMSON: What about a man who resigned his seat through taking 
an office under the Crown? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: That is the British system. 

Mr. ADAMSON: But you would do that after the man was elected? 

Mr. Futton: Did not the previous member for Glengarry do that in 1945? 
Mr. SINcLAIR: Mr. Major is the present member for Glengarry. 

Mr. FuLTON: Did not the previous member do that? 


Mr. ApAmsSoNn: No! If Parliament had been called and he could not resign. 
He took a sinecure and accepted a dollar from the Post Office Department for 
an hour’s work. There was some formality which he went through and 
thereby became automatically disqualified. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does the section as amended carry? “Where a member 
is expelled from the House of Commons there shall be paid to him .. .” 


Mr. Cannon: If we do that, do we cover the case of a member who resigns? 
Is he entitled to withdraw his contribution? 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. Does the section as amended carry? 
Carried. 


Now section 14. 


14. Where a member or a person who has ceased to be a member 
dies, there shall be paid to his legal representatives, in a lump sum, a 
withdrawal allowance equal to the remainder after subtracting. 


(a) the total of any amounts of allowance that have been paid or have 
become payable to him under this Act prior to his death, 
from 
(b) the total amount of the contributions that have been paid by him 
under this Act. 
Mr. JEFFERY: If a man gets expelled by the speaker and he then apologizes 
and is brought back in, shall section (a) disqualify him? 


Mr. SrncLair: He is only suspended; he can only be expelled by a motion 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN: The speaker cannot expel anybody. 
Mr. FRASER: He would come under subsection (b)? 
The CHAIRMAN: Subsection (b) has been struck out. 
Mr. FRASER: Oh, subsection (b) has been struck out, so we are all right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 14 carry? 
Carried. 
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Section 15. 

15. (1) An allowance payable to a person under section eleven 
shall be discontinued while that person ; 

(a) is a Senator or a member, 

(b) is employed in the public service of Canada, or 

(c) renders services the remuneration for which is paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund or by an agent of Her Majesty in right 
of Canada, and where that person is a Senator or member, or is so 
employed or renders service at any time during a month, the’ whole 
amount payable on account of the allowance in that month shall be 
withheld. - 

(2) For the purposes of this section a person is deemed to be 
employed in the public service of Canada who 
(a) is a member of the staff of the Senate or House of Cominons, 
(b) holds any office or employment under Her Majesty in right of 

Canada, or 
(c) is an officer, member or employee of a corporation; board or com- 

mission that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada. 


~The Witness: In regard to section 15 perhaps I should call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that we have not endeavoured here to cover 
the case of persons who, receiving pensions as former members, may become 
government contractors. We have those who become senators, members, or 
members of a staff of a government agency, but we did not feel on the whole 
that it was practical to cover other business transactions which such a person 
might have with the Crown. I think I should draw that to your attention. 

Mr. CARROLL: You mean after he leaves the House? 

The Witness: After he leaves the House. While the allowance is dis- 
continued while he is a senator, or a member, or a judge, or an employee of 
the Crown, it is not discontinued if he is a contractor with the Crown. 

Mr. FRASER: Do you mean by “contractor with the Crown” that he would 
be under salary to the Crown, such as if he were engaged as a consulting 
engineer, for example, and that he would be paid a salary? 

The Wrtness: I am not a lawyer, but I believe this would cover cases 
where he is employed, but not necessarily cases where he is a professional 
contractor, such as lawyer, an engineer, and so on. 

Mr. Futton: Which one are you thinking of? 

Mr. CARROLL: Do you not mean a person who enters into a contract with 
the government? Surely a person would be permitted to do that, even if he 
was getting a pension; he might wish to go into some other kind of business. 

The Witness: If he is personally rendering services and the remuneration 
is paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

Mr. CARROLL: Oh, yes. 

Mr. JEFFERY: What about the case of a lawyer who takes a case? 

The Witness: I would think that under subsection (c) he would be 
rendering services, if he is doing it personally and if a remuneration is paid. 

Mr. Carrotu: I think the section covers everything, if he is employed. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: Shall the section carry? 

Carried. 


Section 16, any suggestions? 
The WITNESS: No, sir. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bryce has no suggestions to offer. Shall section 
16 carry? 
Carried. 


Section 17? ‘‘Regulations’’. 


Shall we take a recess now for ten minutes in order to give Mr. Clark 
_an opportunity to return to the committee? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: We still have section 18. 
(The committee took recess) 


(Upon resuming) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, come to order, I have a re-draft of section 8 
as made by justice. Section 8 (1) paragraph (a) stands as it is without 
amendment. 

Paragraph (b) has these words added at the beginning of the para- 
graph, “except as provided in paragraph (c). 

I will now read paragraph (c). 

Paragraph (c) is a new paragraph. ~ 

Where a member elects to contribute in respect to a session for 
which he has previously contributed and for which his contribution 
has been withdrawn as a withdrawal allowance interest on that con- 
tribution at the rate of 4 per. cent per annum compounded annually 
shall be payable only from the date of the payment of the withdrawal 
allowance. 


Mr. Coldwell moves the amendment. 
Shall the amendment carry? 
Carried. 


Shall the section as amended carry? 
Carried. 


Then Mr. Bryce has a concluding section 19. 
The WITNESS: No, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I thought he had a concluding section and I wanted 
to deal with it. 


The WitNEss: No. It was just in going through it mention was made 
of the fact that there was a concluding section. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, I see, there is no additional section mentioned. 
Section 18 is already carried. 


The WITNESS: I am sorry, sir, there was a word left out in section 18. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let’s have it. 


The WITNESs: It should be: ‘fas soon as may be possible at the end of each 
fiscal year.” 


The CHAIRMAN: What line? 
The WITNESS: The top line. 
Mr. CARROLL: In the first line. 
The CHAIRMAN: That the word “possible” be added at the end of the top 
line in section 18. 
: Mr. Coldwell moves the amendment. Shall the amendment carry? 
{ Carried. 
7 Shall the section as amended carry? 
Carried. 
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The Witness: There is one other amendment, sir. If you will just refer 
to section 2 (e) you will see it refers to the Senate and House of Commons 
Act, and it refers to section 33; that should be, to section 33 to 40 that is in 
section 2, paragraph (b). 

The CHAIRMAN: In subsection (b), the amended (b), the section will noua 
“payable to a member pursuant to sections— 

The WITNESS: 33 to 40. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carroll moves the amendment. » 

Shall the amendment carry? 

Carried. 


Shall the section as amended carry? 
Carried. 


Mr. ADAMSON: Would we not have to amend section 4 (b) also? 

The CHAIRMAN: No, I think not. 

Now, may we consider our report. I have drafted the usual report which is 
made and which has been made in committees in regard to similar special refer- 
ences to committees. May I read it? 

Mr. COLDWELL: Yes, go ahead. 


TUESDAY, June 24, 1952. 


_ The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce begs leave to 
present the following as its 


EIGHTH REPORT 


Pursuant to the Order of Reference of the House of June 19, 1952, 
your committee had before it for consideration the subject of a pension 
plan for members of parliament after long service based on contributions 
by all members. 

Your committee held five meetings during which the above named 
matter was considered, together with comparable legislation in other 
countries. 

Your committee has dansideved and approved of the draft bill 
annexed hereto and recommends that it be introduced to the House. 

Your committee was ably assisted in its task by Dr. R. B. Biyce, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance; Mr. R. Humphrys, Chief Actuary 

of the Department of Insurance, and Mr. H. D. a an officer of the 
Department of Finance. 

A copy of the evidence adduced in respect of the above matter refer- 
red is appended hereto. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


HUGHES CLEAVER,. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Coldwell moves the adoption of the report. All those in favour please 
signify? 

Those opposed? 

Carried. 


Mr. FULTON: On division. 
Now, before we adjourn I have one or two comments and it is possible that 
other members of the committee also may like to make comments. Reference 
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has been made on several occasions during our work comparing this proposed 
pension plan with a general pension scheme for the civil service. I have taken 
the trouble to look up—members have this material before them but I think 
it might go on the record—I have taken the trouble to look up the total cost to 
the government under the Pensions Act for the last 10 years and I find it to be 
$219,189,572. The average cost to the government of our general pension 
scheme in the civil service yearly is just under $22 million—$21,918,000 per 
year. Then I looked up the average yearly pension payable under the Judge’s 
Act which is a non-contributory scheme. There the total for the last ten 
years is $3,866,555. The average yearly payments, $386,655. Then, if members 
will take the trouble to look at the public accounts, if you check through the 
cost of simply one special session, you will find the cost of printing Hansard, 
the cost of printing alone of one session runs four times what it is going to cost 
the government for this pension scheme for members; and I would like to 
state very positively that my distinct understanding is that the total cost to 
government annually of this scheme is $62,880, notwithstanding all the comments 
that have been made and the fabulous amounts that have in some instances 
gone out to the press. The total cost annually to Canada of this scheme is 
$62,880. . 

Mr. FuLtTon: That, Mr. Chairman, is not in accordance with the evidence 
from Mr. Bryce. It was to the effect that if those now eligible to contribute, 
the cost to the treasury of its matching contributions for the previous session 
served by those based on the service members would be approximately 90 
times $5,000, somewhere in the neighbourhood of $450,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am speaking, Mr. Fulton, of the cost to the government 
once the scheme is going based on contributions by members and I know I am 
correct in the statement I make. 

Mr. FuLToN: You did not make that qualification. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, on the basis of the figures I have the cost of the 
scheme to the government will be $62,880 annually. 

Mr. Sincuarr: If I might interrupt there, Mr. Chairman. What did you do? 
You took the 262 members of the House and multiplied it by the present indem- 
nity of $4,000 times 6 ver cent. 

The CHAIRMAN: I did. I made no comment at all as to the initial cost of 
any scheme which is incurred when the scheme starts, nor did I make any 
comment on the saving which would be effected when this scheme ultimately 
becomes self-supporting, as it will. 

Mr. FRASER: The interest alone after so many years will cover it. 


Mr. COLDWELL: On your figure then, it will be comparable to an increase in 
indemnity of slightly over $230 per member. 

Mr. Srncuarr: It will work out at $240. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: Yes, just about, almost exactly $240. 

The CHAIRMAN: And if you would care to take the total administrative cost 
of the House of Commons and the Senate annually it means an increase of just 
less than 14 per cent. 

Mr. ADAMSON: So the total cost to the government, you said, was $219 
million? 

The CHAIRMAN: The government’s share of the civil service pensions. The 


government has contributed in the last 10 years to the civil service superannua- 
tion fund $219,189,000-odd. That is over $21 million a year. 


Mr. JEFFERY: Mr. Chairman, there have been, as you say, various figures 
given here about the government’s contribution, and in press reports I have 
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seen they have referred, in the government’s contribution, to interest as a 
contribution. These funds are going into the general funds of the government 
and will be used by the government, and this 4 per cent that they have 
included in this is just interest being paid for the use of the money, as is done 
in any pension plan. I do not think it is fair to include that in the total 
government contributions and it should actually have been eliminated from 
the total contributions, and particularly when it is compounded annually it 
amounts to quite a figure which makes the whole thing out of balance as far 
as the public is concerned. 

Mr. FuLton: Mr. Chairman, my only exception to your summary is, that 
I think you used the words “the total cost to government is only $62,800 a 
year.” You are right on the annual cost to the government after this gets — 
under way, but when you use the words “total cost” I think there should be 
a qualification made, that that is subject to the initial payment of approxi- 
mately $450,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: I want to thank Mr. Fulton for attending the committee 
and extending his views. Mr. Fulton knows as well as I do, and it was called 
to my attention at the first meeting quietly, that having expressed himself as 
a member opposed to the principle of the proposed legislation he was not 
entitled to sit on this committee. Our rules provide for that, but I thought 
it would be very beneficial to the study if the opposition was represented. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: What you mean is that he did not have an open mind when 
he came to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any member who expresses himself as opposed to the 
principle of a measure is not entitled to sit on the committee considering that 
measure, but I thought it would be beneficial to have Mr. Fulton here and 
I appreciate having him come, too. 

Mr. FuLToN: You are unusually generous, although wrong about the Rule. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: On this fine note I move that the committee adjourn. 


_ *~-™ 
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APPENDIX “A” 


SUMMARY OF PARLIAMENTARY RETIRING ALLOWANCES PLAN 


The outline of the Plan is as follows: 
Contributions 


(i) 


(11) 


Benefits 
(i) 


Members 

(a) For current service each member would contribute 6 per cent of 
each sessional indemnity received and would continue making 
payments until his total contributions equal: one sessional in- 
demnity, i.e. $4,000 at present. This would take slightly less than 
17 sessions to accomplish. If a member’s contributions had 
reached $4,000 and the sessional indemnity were later increased 
he could resume his contribution until the new level was reached. 

(6) A member may contribute for the whole or part of his prior service 
at the date of 6 per cent of the indemnity he actually received 
during that service together with interest at 4 per cent compounded 
annually from the close of each session. At the time at which 
a member elected to contribute for prior service his arrears, in- 
cluding the compound interest, would be calculated as a lump 
sum and he could pay it off immediately or over a period of time, 
but would be required to pay 4 per cent interest on the balance 
each year. This interest payment would be deducted from his 
sessional indemnity. Any balance which a member owed at the 
time his pension was due to begin would be defrayed by with- 
holding all pension payments until the sum withheld equalled 
the balance owed. 

Government 
The Government would match the member’s contributions for 

both current and prior service and would pay 4 per cent interest each 

year on the balance which was in the Members of Parliament Retiring 

Allowances Account. 


When eligible a member would receive an annual allowance equal 
to 75 per cent of the total contributions he had made, not including 
any interest. On the present basis this would provide a maximum 
annuity of $3,000 (75 per cent of $4,000). At age 70 any pension 
received would be reduced by any pension payable under the Old 
Age Security Act. 


(ii) If ineligible to receive an annual allowance a member may receive 


on his retirement from the House a refund of his contributions exclud- 
ing any interest which he had paid. 


(iii) If a member is expelled from the House or is disqualified from sitting 


in the House (apart from defeat at the polls) he would receive a 
refund of his contribution excluding any interest which he had paid. 


(iv) On the death of a member or former member his total contributions 


less any pension payments already made would be refunded to his 
estate. 


Eligibility for Pension 


To be eligible for a yearly allowance a member would have to have 


contributed or have elected to contribute for service in more than two 
Parliaments. However no pension is payable during any period in which 
the former member is serving as a Senator, as a Judge, as a Commissioner, 
or in any Government or Crown Company position. The pension would 
resume when such service to the Crown came to an end except in cases 
where a judge’s pension was being paid. 
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DRAFT BILL 


An Act to provide Retiring Allowances, on a contributory basis, to persons 
who have served as Members of the House of Commons of Canada. 

Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House 
of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 


SHORT TITLE 


1. This Act may be cited as The Members of Parliament Retiring Allow- 
ances Act. 


INTERPRETATION 


41). In this, Act, 

(a) “Account” means the Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances 
Account established by this Act; 

(b) “Dissolution”, with respect to the House of Commons, includes the 
disbanding of the House of Commons by reason of the expiry of the 
period of its duration; 

(c) “member” means a member of the House of Commons; 

(d) “session” means a session of the Parliament of Canada; 

(e) “sessional indemnity’? means the allowance that is payable to a member 
pursuant to section thirty-three of the Senate and House of Commons 
Act in respect of his attendance at a session. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT RETIRING ALLOWANCE FUND 


3. (1) There shall be established in the Consolidated Revenue Fund an 
account to be known as the Members of Parliement Retiring Allowances Account 
to which shall be credited 
(a) the contributions paid pursuant to sections six and eight; 

(b) interest paid in accordance with section eight; and 

(c) the amounts specified in section four. 

(2) All allowances payable under this Act shall be paid out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund and charged to the Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances Account. 


4. The Minister of Finance shall, in accordance with the Regulations, 
credit to the Account, in each fiscal year, 

(a) an amount equal to the contributions paid in that fiscal year pursuant 
to section six; 

(b) an amount equal to the total of the amounts that have become payable 
in that fiscal year pursuant to subsection one of section eight; and 

(c) an amount representing interest on the balance that is, from time to 
time, to the credit of the Account. 


5. An account shall be kept in respect of each member, in which shall be 
shown all payments made by him or to him or his legal representatives under 
this Act. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


_ 6. A member shall, by reservation from his sessional indemnity, contribute 
to the Consolidated Revenue Fund six per cent of all amounts that are payable 
to him by way of sessional indemnity. 


7. (1) Subject to this section, a member may, within one year from the 
commencement of this Act or from the day on which the House of Commons 
first is in session after he becomes a member, whichever is the later, elect to 
contribute under this Act in respect of any previous session during which he 
was a member. ! : 

(2) Where a member ceases to be a member and subsequently again 
becomes a member, he may elect to contribute under this Act only in respect of 
a session for which he has previously contributed or elected to contribute under 
this Act unless he did not previously so elect and the time for making his 
election had not expired when he ceased to be a member. 

(3) A member who, immediately prior to becoming a member, was entitled 
to an annual allowance under section elevén, may not make an election under 
this section in respect of a prior session unless, when he was previously entitled 
to elect to contribute in respect of that prior session, he did not do so and the 


_ time for doing so had not expired when he previously ceased to be a member. 


(4) An election pursuant to this section shall be in a prescribed form and 
is deemed to be made on the day on which the instrument, duly signed by the 
member, is placed in course of delivery to the Minister. 


8. (1) Where a member elects, pursuant to section seven, to contribute in 
respect of a previous session, he shall pay into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
in a lump sum or otherwise, at the option of the member, 

(a) a contribution equal to six per cent of the amount received by the 

member by way of sessional indemnity in respect of that session, and 

(b) interest on that contribution at the rate of four per cent per annum, 

compounded annually, from the day on which the final payment by 
“way of sessional indemnity was made to the member in respect of that 
session to the day on which he makes his election. 


(2) Interest at the rate of four per cent per annum is payable by a 
person to the Consolidated Revenue Fund on the balance unpaid from time 
to time of the amount payable by him under subsection one and, if it is not 
paid, may be recovered as a debt due to Her Majesty. 

(3) The interest payable by a person under subsection two shall, while 
he is a member, be paid by reservation from his sessional indemnity. 


(4) Where a person becomes entitled to an allowance under section eleven 
and any part of the amount payable by him under subsection one remains 
unpaid, he shall pay the balance thereof, together with the interest pre- 
scribed by subsection two, by reservation of the full amount of his allowance 
until the whole is paid, or the said balance may otherwise be recovered as a 
debt due to Her Majesty. 

(5) Where a withdrawal allowance becomes payable to or in respect of 
a person under this Act and the person has not paid in full the amount pay- 
able by him under subsection one, the unpaid amount need not be paid; but 
interest payable under subsection two shall be paid and may be deducted 
from the withdrawal allowance. 
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(6) A person may, at any time while he is not a member, in a pre- 
scribed form revoke his election under this section with respect to the con- 
tributions then owing by him under subsection one and thereupon. ass 

(a) he is not required to pay the amount owing under subsection one to 

which the revocation applies, but interest is payable on that amount 
under subsection two to the date of revocation; 


(b) for the purpose of computing an allowance under section eleven, he 
shall be deemed not to have elected to contribute the amount to 
which the revocation applies and if the allowance has been calcu- 
lated, it shall be recalculated accordingly; and 


(c) he may not again at any time elect to make those contributions. 


9. (1) Notwithstanding anything in this Act no contribution shall be paid 
under this Act by a member 


(a) unless, at the time when the contribution is to be paid, the total 
amount of the contributions that have been paid by him is less than 
the amount that, at that time, is payable by way of sessional indem- 
nity to a member who attends all the sittings of the House of 
Commons at a session that extends over a period of sixty-five days 
or more; 

(b) in respect of any session in the course of which he was expelled 
from the House of Commons or during any part of which he has 
been disqualified from sitting or voting as a member by reason of 
having done any act or thing, the doing of which so disqualified 
him, or by reason of having been convicted of an offence the con- 
viction of which so disqualified him; or 

(c) in respect of any session prior to his being expelled or disqualified 
under circumstances specified in paragraph (b). — 


| (2) In computing the total amount of the contributions that a member 
has paid or elected to pay under this Act, there shall not be included. 


(a) any contributions in respect of which a withdrawal allowance has ~ 
been paid under this Act; 
(b) any contributions in respect of which his election has been revoked > 
under subsection six of section eight; or 


(c) any amount paid by him by way of interest. 


(3) Where a person makes a payment on account of the amount payable 
by him under subsection one of section eight, the part thereof that is the 
same proportion of the whole payment as the contribution specified in para- 
graph (a) of the said subsection is of the whole amount specified in the 
said subsection is deemed to be paid in respect of the contribution specified 
in the said paragraph (a). 


ALLOWANCES 


10. (1) An allowance shall be paid in accordance with this Act to or 
in respect of a person who, being a member, ceases to be a member or dies. 


(2) For the purposes of this Act, 


(a) a person does not cease to be a member by reason only of the dissolu- 
tion of the House of Commons, and 


(b) axperson who, immediately before a dissolution of the House of 
Commons, was a member, ceases to be a‘member if he is not elected 
as a member at the general election next following the dissolution, 
and he is deemed to have ceased to be a member on the day on 
which that general election was held. 
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11. (1) Subject to section fifteen where a person, at the time he ceases 
to be a member, has contributed or elected to contribute under this Act in 
respect of sessions in more than two Parliaments, there shall be paid to him 
annually, during his lifetime, an allowance equal to seventy-five per cent 
of the total amount of the contributions that he has paid and elected to pay 
under this Act. 


(2) An allowance payable under this section shall be paid monthly in 
arrears in approximately equal instalments. 


12. Where a person, at the time he ceases to be a member, has not contri- 
buted or elected to contribute under this Act in respect of sessions in more 
than two Parliaments, there shall be paid to him, in a lump sum, a withdrawal 
allowance equal to the total amount of the contributions that he has paid under 
this Act. 


13. Where a member 

(a) is expelled from the House of Commons, or 

(b) is disqualified from sitting or voting as a member by reason of having 
done any act or thing, the doing of which so disqualifies him or by 
reason of having been convicted of an offence the conviction of which 
so disqualifies him, 


there shall be paid to him, in a lump sum, a withdrawal allowance equal to 
the total amount of the contributions that he has paid under this Act. 


14. Where a member or a person who has ceased to be a member dies, 
there shall be paid to his legal representatives, in a lump sum, a withdrawal 
allowance equal to the remainder after substracting 

(a) the total of any amounts of allowance that have been paid or have 

become payable to him under this Act prior to his death, 
from 

(b) the total amount of the contributions that have been paid by him 

under this Act. 


15. (1) An allowance payable to a person under section eleven shall be 
discontinued while that person . 
(a) is a Senator or a member, 
(b) is employed in the public service of Canada, or 
(c) renders services the remuneration for which is paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund or by an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada, 
and where that person is a Senator or member, or is so employed or renders . 
service at any time during a month, the whole amount payable on account of 
the allowance in that month. shall be withheld. 
(2) For the purposes of this section a person is deemed to be employed 
in the public service of Canada who 
(a) is a member of the staff of the Senate or House of Commons, 
(b) holds any office or employment under Her Majesty in right of Canada, 
or 
(c) is an officer, member or employee of a corporation, board or com- 
mission that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada. 


16. Where a person who is entitled to be paid an allowance under section 

eleven 
(a) is eligible to receive a pension under the Old Age Security Act, the 
amount of the allowance that would otherwise be payable to him in 
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any month under section eleven shall be reduced by the amount of 
the pension that is payable to him in that month under the Old Age 
Security Act or would be so payable if he applied for it; or 

is in receipt of an annuity, pension or allowance payable out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund or by an agent of Her Majesty pursuant 
to a retirement pension scheme to which persons who may benefit 


therefrom are not required to contribute and the amount of which, 


except for determining eligibility to receive benefits, is. not related 
to length of service, the amount of the allowance that would otherwise 
be payable to him in any month under section eleven shall be reduced 
by the amount of the annuity, pension or allowance that is payable to 
him in that month under the pension scheme, or, if it is not paid 
monthly, the amount that the Treasury Board deems to be payable in 
respect of that month. 


REGULATIONS 


17. The Governor in Council may make regulations 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


prescribing for the purposes of section four the rate of interest, the 


manner of calculating interest and. the times at which interest shall 
be credited to the Account; 
prescribing, in the case of an annual allowance, the days on which 


the payments of allowances shall be made and providing that payment 


may be made in respect of any fractional period and that where a 
recipient dies payment may be made in respect of the full month in 
which he dies; : 


providing, where a recipient of an annual allowance is incapable of 


managing his affairs, that the allowance may be paid to another person 


on his behalf; 
prescribing forms that are by this Act to be prescribed or that he 
considers necessary for the administration of this’ Act; and 


for any other purpose deemed necessary to give effect to this Act. 


REPORTS 


18. The Minister of Finance shall, as soon as may be after the end of each 
fiscal year, lay before Parliament a report on the administration’ of this Act 
during the preceding fiscal year and shall include therein a statement of the 
amounts received by way of contributions and interest under this Act, the 
amounts paid by way of allowances, the number of contributors, the number 
of persons receiving annual allowances, and such other information as the 
Governor in Council prescribes. 


APPENDIX “C" 


OUTLINE OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT PENSION PLAN OF THE 


Act 


UNITED KINGDOM 


House of Commons Members’ Fund Acts 1939 and 1948. 


Contributions 
(i) Members of the House of Commons contribute at the rate of £12 per 


(ii) 


annum. 
The Government makes no contribution. 


(iii) Donations and bequests may be made to this Fund. 
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Fund 


The Fund is managed by trustees who may invest the assets in accordance 
with the Act. The condition of the Fund is subject to review by the Government 
Actuary at intervals of not more than five years. Administration costs are borne 
by the Fund. 


Eligible Service 


Benefits are payable only to or in relation to persons who were members at 
the commencement of the Act or became members thereafter. The period of 
service on which benefits depend includes service whether continuous or not 
and whether before or after the commencement of the Act. 

Benefits 


(i) The trustees authorize payments to former members or the widows 
or orphaned children of members, having regard to the financial cir- 
cumstances of these persons and to the resources and commitments of 
the Fund. 


(ii) The annual amount paid to anv former member shall not exceed 
£250 or such sum as in the opinion of the trustees will bring his 
income up to £325 per annum, whichever is the less. He must have 
attained the age of sixty or, if younger, by reason of mental or bodily 
infirmity be incapable of earning his living. Except in special cir- 
cumstances he must have had ten years of service as well. 

(iii) Children’s benefits are limited to children under sixteen years of age 
and shall not exceed £100 if both parents are dead or £50 if one 
parents is living. Where there are more children than one the corre- 
sponding maximum figures are lowered deepnding on the number of 
children. The widower of a deceased female member is also covered 
under certain conditions. 


APPENDIX “D” 


OUTLINE OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT PENSION PLAN IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


Act 
Superannuation Act, 1947. 


Contributions 
(i) Members 


(a) Under Part V of this Act members of the House of Representatives 
contribute at the rate of £50 per annum for current service. (The 
annual honorarium is £500). There is the additional proviso that, 
if a member is otherwise entitled to an allowance before contrib- 
uting £250 to the Fund, he must pay the difference before his 
allowance commences. 

(b) The only provision for contribution for service prior to the com- 
mencement of the Act would arise indirectly from the requirement 
to contribute at least £250 before a pension is payable. In the 
case of re-election of a member who had received a refund of 
contributions for prior service credit for that prior service is 
obtained by a return of the refund he received. 


(ii) Government 


The Government contributes an amount each year such as will keep 
the Fund actuarially sound. 
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Fund . 
It should be noted here that the members’ superannuation plan forms part 
of an overall plan covering Civil Servants, Police, Judges, etc., as well. The 
contributions from all these groups are paid into the same Fund. The money 
in the Fund may be invested in accordance with regulations made under the 


Act. 


Eligible Service 

The pensions and other benefits are payable only to or in relation to 
persons who were members at the commencement of the Act or became members 
thereafter. The period of service on which benefits depend includes service 
whether continuous or not and whether before or after the commencement of 
the Act. 


Benefits 

(i) A member is entitled to an allowance if he has served for not less than 
nine years provided that he has attained the age of fifty years upon 

~ attainment of that age in the case of earlier retirement. The allowance 
is £250 for the first nine years of service plus £25 for each additional 
year up toa maximum of £400. As an alternative he may, at any time 
before his first instalment of the allowance is accepted, elect to receive 
a refund of his contributions without interest. 

(ii) If he has served less than nine years he may elect to receive a refund 
of contributions without interest at any time. 

(iii) Where a former member in receipt of an allowance is re-elected, his 
allowance is suspended until he once more retires and he is entitled to 
a new allowance based on his total service. _ 

(iv) Where a former member in receipt of an allowance is employed in the 
Government service or receives any remuneration from the Crown, 
the amount of the allowance shall be reduced by the amount of the 
remuneration so earned by him in that month. 

(v) Widows’ benefits are on the basis of two-thirds of the retiring allowance 
being received or to which the member would have been entitled upon 
his death with the option of a return of contributions less any allowance 
received. Such an allowance is cancelled in the case of re-marriage. 

(vi) Other dependents receive a refund of contributions less any allowance 
received. . 


APPENDIX "E” : 


OUTLINE OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT PENSION PLAN 
IN AUSTRALIA 
Act 


i 


Parliamentary Retiring Allowances Act 1948-52. 


Contributions 
(i) Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

(a) Members of both Houses contribute £156 per annum for current 
service. (Salaries which were £1500 up to the beginning of 
this year have since been raised to £1750). 

(b) There is no requirement for contributions for service prior to 
the passing of the Act. A member who retires and receives a 
refund of his contributions and then is re-elected may count his 
prior service upon repaying the refund. 
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(ii) Government. 

The Government pays into the fund 

(a) an amount equal to sixty per cent of each amount paid out of 
the fund as pension and 7 

(6) an amount equal to the Commonwealth supplement (described 
in the benefits section) payable to any person. 

(c) an amount equal to the additional pension paid in respect of 
those over sixty-five years of age. 


Fund 

The fund is managed by a Trust which may invest the assets in securities 
in accordance with the Act. The fund is subject to an actuarial investigation 
at intervals of not more than seven years and the Government is required to 
make up any deficit which is revealed. 


Eligible Service 

. The pensions and other benefits are payable only to or in relation to 
persons who are members at the commencement of the Act or become members 
thereafter. The period of service on which benefits depend includes service 
whether continuous or not and whether before or after the commencement 
of the Act. 


Benefits 


(i) If a member retires voluntarily, he receives a return of contributions 
without interest if he has less than twelve years’ service or is under 
forty-five years of age. He receives £8 per week during his life- 
time upon voluntary retirement beyond those age and service limits 
plus £2 if over sixty-five years of age. 

(ii) If a member’s retirement is not voluntary and his service is not less 
than eight years, he receives £8 per week for lifetime upon attaining 
the age of forty-five or immediately if over that age. If his service 
is less than eight years, he receives a refund of contributions together 
with the Commonwealth supplement which is one and one-half 
times the contribution paid by him during his period of service. 
The £8 is increased by £2 if the person is over sixty-five years 
of age. 

(iii) A person entitled to a pension may, unless he is a male over fifty, elect 
to receive a refund of contributions without interest together with 
the Commonwealth supplement in lieu of the pension. In this case 
the Commonwealth supplement is one and one-half times the con- 
tributions over the last eight years of service. 

(iv) Widows’ benefits are payable on the basis of £5 per week (ceasing 
upon re-marriage) with the option of the return of the contributions 
plus the Commonwealth supplement less any pension already paid. 
Under certain circumstances the widows’ benefits may be reduced. 
Widowers’ benefits are available in special cases. A supplementary 
pension is also payable because of age. 

(v) Other dependents receive a refund of contributions without interest 
less any pension already paid in respect of a former member. 

(vi) (a) In the event of subsequent employment by the Commonwealth 
or a State, a pension is reduced by the amount of the remunera- 
tion. 

(b) A pension is cancelled upon re-election to Parliament and con- 
tributions are resumed. 
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SPECIAL NOTE 


The Trust, in addition to its other responsibilities, must be satisfied as 
to what constitutes voluntary retirement, determines reductions which may be 
made in the Widows’ benefits and generally makes decisions on matters which 
are not settled by the Act itself. It is constituted by the Treasurer, two 
Senators and two members of the House of Representatives. 


APPENDIX “F” 


OUTLINE OF CONGRESSIONAL RETIREMENT PLAN OF THE 
: UNITED STATES 

- Act : ; 
Public Law 601 of the 79th Congress (amending the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act). 


Contributions 
(i) Congressmen 
(a) Upon electing to do so a congressman contributes six per cent of 
his basic salary each month for current service (Present salary 
$12,500). Election is re-opened to a member each time he takes 
oath as a member. 
‘(b) Contributions for prior service may be made together with four 
per cent compound interest. 
(ii) Government 
Annual appropriation sufficient for operation of system. 


Fund 
Money not required for the payment of annuities may be invested in 
certain securities. The Fund is subject to an actuarial review. 


Eligible Service 

All members of Congress who have given some service in the Senate or 
House of Representatives after August 2, 1940, are eligible to join the plan. 
War service and civilian government service may be combined with con- 
gressional service. 


Benefits 

(i) A member is entitled to an annuity on retiring after six years of 
service, provided that he has contributed to the plan over the last five 
years and has attained sixty-two years of age or upon attaining that 
age if he retired earlier. The annuity is equal to two and one-half 
per cent of his average annual salary over the years for which he has 
eontributed. The maximum annuity is three-fourths of the salary he 
was receiving at the time he left the congressional service. 

(ii) In the case of retirement on account of disability there is no ag 
limit and the six year waiting period is reduced to five. ; 

(iii) Those who retire before having six years of service (five years on 
disability cases) receive a return of contributions with interest. If 
such a member is re-elected and he desires to count this period of 
service this return must be repaid with interest. 

(iv) A reduced annuity is available to a member who wishes to provide 
an annuity for a designated beneficiary after his death. 

(v) In the case of re-election the annuity is suspended. The Congressman 
may elect to contribute again and, if he does, a new annuity will be 
payable based on the combined periods of service on final retirement. 

(vi) An additional annuity may be purchased by voluntary contributions. 

(vii) In the case of death where no annuity is provided for a beneficiary 
there is a return of contributions with interest less annuities received. 
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BASIC PROVISIONS OF MEMBERS’ PENSION PLANS 


AUS. N.Z. U.K. US. ygedrore 
(Suggested) 

. Annual Con- pS £50 £12 6% 6% 

: tribution. (Min. £250 for (Up to $4,000) 

| pens 

Annual Salary £1,750 £500 £ 1,000 $12, 500 $4, 000 

f 

Government |60% of Pension|As Actuarially Re- None As Actuarially Re-|Matching Mem- 

Contribu- plus full amt.| quired. quired. bers. 

tions. of various 

Supplements. 
SLOT Invested by|Invested by Trust|Invested by Trust|Invested by Trust|Part of Consoli- 
Trust. dated Revenue 
Fund—4% Inter- 
est. 

Service before|Included Included if Mini- None Included on Mak-|Included on Mak- 
Commence- | Without Con-| mum  Contribu- ‘ ing Contribution.| ing Contribution. 
ment of Act.} tribution. tion Paid. 

— Minimum 8y : ars 9 years 10 years 6 years 3 Parliaments. 

; Pensionable ja2 if Ayalon ‘ 

Service. tary Retire- 

ment) 

Age Limit.... 45 50 60 62 None 

| Member’s £416 plus £104] £250 for first 9yrs.|Up to £250 on|2}% of average an-|{ of Contribution 
Benefits after age 65. | increasing by £25) Needs Test. nital Salary up to} (excluding inter- 
Annually. to maximum of 75% of Final Sal-} est) 

£400. ary. 
Widow’s 5/8 of Mem-|2/3 of Members...|Up to £150 on/Available by Ac- None 
Benefits. bers. Needs Test. tuarial Reduction 
of Member’s Pen- 

sion. 

»  Children..... None None Up to £100 onjAvailable by Ac- None 

i ; Needs Test. tuarial Reduction 

of Member’s Pen- 
sion. 

Minimum Return of Con-|Return of Contri- None . Return of Contri-| Return of Contri- 

' Benefit. tributions] butions without butions with In-} butions without 

| without In-] Interest. terest at 4%. Interest. 

terest. 
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APPENDIX “H" 


TABLE I 
Statisticstrelating to 17th—20th Parliaments 


—Members whose service terminated— 


Arne By failure to be elected to subsequent 
Parliament | Duration pay Parliament Total 
embers By death dur-}-————- 
ing Parliament} Would have | Appointed to Would have 


‘been entitled Senate, been entitled 
to refund Bench, etc. to pension 
No Average* No Average* Average* | Average* 
Service ‘| Service ‘| Service ‘| Service 
ATC tus 1930—35 245 18 8.8 5D 5.0 15 10.6 38 12.6 126 
Pot Kise. 1935—40 245 33 10.0 40 5.0 .| 19 12.8 8 15+2 100 
PtH ees 1940—45 245 16 9.9 49 6.8 21 Yay 12 15.9 98 
BOG sien 48 1945—49 245 8 10.9 58 5.4 19 13° 13 15.2 98 
Total 75 OFS aio 202 5.6 74 12.3 71 13.9 


* Not more than 17 years for any member. 


TABLE II 


Terminations expected, on average, from each future Parliament, on basis of experience 
during 17th to 20th Parliaments. 


ee 


Contributions and Accumulated Interest relating 
to Terminations 


Cause Number By Members By Government Total 
of Benefit of (at 6%) (at 6%) Conte 
Termination Members |——— ook 
Total Accumu-| Total Accumu- ‘ ; a 
Contri- lated Contri- lated Interest 
butions | Interest | butions | Interest. 
% $ $ $ $ $ 
LOA G eee ie a Rerund yy yiye loven 20-0 47,000 18,000 47,000 24, 000 136, 000 
Retands Mee Aen, 54-0 73, 000 8, 000 73, 000 8,000 162,000 
Failure to be elected|| Def’d Pension | 
to subsequent (Appointed to 
Parliament Senate, Bench, 
COP) RE ey ep ON 19-8 58, 000 20, 000 58,000 | © 20,000 156, 000 
Pensioned........ 189 63, 000 26, 000 63, 000 26, 000 178, 000 
PPO PRLSGN sn neh PU ts ead wicca oils 112-7 241,000 72,000 | 241,000 78, 000 632, 000 


CoNTRIBUTIONS. AND ACCUMULATED INTEREST 


Members Government Total 


Total Funds available in respect of terminated members at close 
BLIDA CIEL OTIIGTLOM tected ce he en Behe eine ar, SPCR a connate Tne $ 313,000 $ 319,000 $ 632,000 


otal Wornis Paid). tec eke gone Mien Pande Seed aks Bay ee 120; 6009" <3 ea omens 


Funds available to pay pensions awarded at close of each . 
dO RT Eng 7 Eh EE RAE Up RSG. FES AEA HERI escent pe DA $ 193,000 $ 319,000 $ 512,000 
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TABLE III ~ 
Benefits and costs under Illustrative schemes 


Amount | Amount 


Amount of| Amount of Value of | available | required | Rate of 
} Pension* | Pension Pensions from from 
T of Pension (% of earned |Maximum| Average | awarded |member’s| Govt. pe a 
ype member’s} each Pension | Pension eac contri- contri- bution 
contri- full . Parlia- butions | butions required 
bution) session ment |@6%+ and 
interest | interest 
% $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1. Starting im- 
mediately...... (a) 75 180 3,000 2,502 495,000 193,000 302, 000 5-7 
b) 70 168 2,800 2,300 464, 000 193, 000 271,000 5-1 
(c) 60 144 2,400 2,002 403, 000 193, 000 210,000 3-9 
2. Deferred to Age 
a Saas aaeee (a) 75 180 3,000 2,502 404, 000 193, 000 211,000 4-0 
(b) 70 168 2,800 2,800 380, 000 193, 000 187,000 3°5 
(c) 60 144 2,400 2,002 330, 000 193, 000 137,000 2-6 
8. Deferred to Age 
US) 2 See as oe (a). 75 180 3,000 2, 502 344,000 193, 000 151, 000 2-8 
(b) 70 168 2,800 2,335 323,000 193, 000 130, 000 2-4 
(c) 60: 144 2,400 | 2,002 282,000 | 193,000 89, 000 1-7 


* All pensions reduced by $40 a month at age 70. 


TABLE IV 
Member’s contribution and interest required as at July 1, 1952 in respect of prior sessions 


_ (6% of indemnity with compound interest at 4% per annum from closing date of session) 


Date Cone 
Parliament Session Indemnity | tribution Interest Total 
Prorogued : 
Required 
$ $ $ $ 
LAE EO A ae oe Ist 22— 9-30 375 23 31 54 
2nd 3- 8-31 4,000 240 305 545 
3rd 26- 5-32 4,000 240 288 528 
4th 27- 5-33 4,000 240 267 507 
5th 3- 7-34 4,000 240 254 494 
6th 5- 7-35 4,000 240 227 467 
Ft gay 5 She Se as ge een Ist 23- 6-36 4,000 240 210 450 
4 2nd 10— 4-37 4,000 240 196 436 
j 3rd 1-— 7-38 4,000 240 176 416 
4th 3- 6-39 4,000 240 161 401 
5th 13-— 9-39 175 11 7 18 
6th 25- 1-40 25 y 1 3 
en Ist 5-11-40 4,000 240 139 379 
; 2nd 21- 1-42 4,000 240 121 361 
3rd 27— 1-43 4,000 240 107 347 
: 4th 26- 1-44 4,000 240 94 334 
5th 31-— 1-45 4,000 240 81 321 
. 6th 16— 4-45 725 44 14 58 
UE ee ah es ou ale whe Ist 18-12-45 4,000 240 70 310 
2nd 31— 8-46 4,000 240 62 302 
3rd 17— 7-47 4,000 240 51 291 
4th 30- 6-48 4,000 240 41 281 
5th 380- 4-49 4,000 240 32 272 
ep AE Ea 1st 10-12-49 4,000 240 26 266 
2nd 30— 6-50 4,000 240 20 260 
3rd 15- 9-50 450 27 2 29 
4th 9-10-51 4,000 240 7 247 
5th 29-12-51 © 4,000 240 5 245 


6th — 4,000 240 — 240 
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TABLE V 


Total contributions and interest required as at July 1, 1952 in respect. of prior sessions 


SS 00000S=——oaooq_—>- 


Earliest 


y Contri- 
No. of Consecutive Prior Sessions to be paid for Session Counted bution | Interest Total 
Parl. Session Required 
$ $ $ 

REPS peice HOT e Pwaee Ria en etter Ce uu Ata Sule Wal aviaiaifas-6 Sot vias 21st 6th DAO ie een lans aaa 240 
COONS See FIN LMT SIS Bas ARS UCHR AR Eien gor MER ENE ue 5th 480 a 485 
aoe aia a ANGE GM Uae NU) OR Bo OO SURF NG IE aE ER LSS is 4th 720 12 732 
Aer an nste an Veta Stl Mea te ACA MOY Utama tay ae. axe Ver alte Gbps tae cs e 3rd 747 14 761 
PRA R NU eh Ells MMe aine tat rent au wa 8 W (UE) ate Uuleee hs ayaa case hs * 2nd 987 34 1,021 
GROUT hs crs aOR eRe a UTERO SNE I DM) orzo stl lo seach alone A teas fe Ist 1227 60 1, 287 
7c men RUC rhaae ey OC CIY LURES cay MAUL Baa i ae canal dera tae od 20th 5th 1,467 92 1,559 
PePeNy FON a Ate ALSO SPS AM EZ Rate gt aA PR ROME UNE Me 4th 1, 707 133 1,840 
ae ea CANOPEN NUE Sane hea Cuca lente tare MEER Aaa LGMeiMyttEa a. eit es 3rd 1, 947 184 2,131 
TO Ye RS vas pa Rag Ss AUR MR Unea  AUY DSS EIS etn ap teat 3 2nd 2,187 246 2,433 
MeL Beare od et eine ec aruee NN etd tian Dua iaN cat oiie ae eo pun Cab redatsodie: Ah “f Ist 2,427 316 2,743 
HONG Relay GREE he Sia UE ae ais NRL Sa OAT aE RANA aS gM RRC Darter 19th 6th 2,471 330 2,801 
ARRON Dn ny Cea PACE EY Rte ea 218 Nhe LENT AN Sy NCL aati lly ig 5th 2,711 411 3, 122 
PA Patent teen omiraaun: (any tsa Wolpe wont usiuatarians Geum aratiiuiie leu wiley ia 4th 2,951 505 3,456 
15 ea, Ee ERE GAS caren Uti aT a Ua Eo a neh Pees GRATE TS in 3rd 3,191 612 3,803 
1 AC ESSE ak SEIU OSU BS NURI REA NEN Gy Scan ey ti See Gi SRG Pim EAN Er nara 1 2nd 3,431 733 4,164 
WON CAS Cis ate oe AIM tangas CHC aN nD NN ARG Rea, aOR G UE ns ist 3, 671 872 4,543 
Tee AGN AU RNERE ASO Se on ee Wea CRESS EtG Rr tar a SON lL PES Cg 18th 6th 3, 673 873 4,546 
1 ROTI cae RECARO aa ne a eH MR iy CEE aR Re APOE A Te AU RE oy 5th 3, 684 880 4,564 
OF Ve BS Sa Ae IN TSS Ce PU LOS ca AD A EEN MMOL SG yi 4th 3,924 1,041 4,965 


(6% of indemnity with compound interest at 4% per annum from closing date of session) 
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TABLE VI 


Age and Service of Members who would have qualified for pension Te 17th, 18th, 19th and 
20th Parliaments 


17th 18th 19th 20th 17th-20th 
Age Parliament Parliament Parliament Parliament Parliaments 
No. Total No. Total No. Total No.| Total No. Total 
Service Serivce Service Service Service 
BES aa eae 1 UT cy Ale a Mi Tue Men venir, endl ipey WE WO AN os BP Ag ey Dt Dptoue rei: 1 10 
UE a 1 a a te AGT Mie Serpe fateh teer Rue aeeg (onal S Gi ire ie, kasi Rel in ca Br Lue tae f 10 
RI re cL hod oe Bud EON’ A aeyaed Heed «auras a TS aden ON. ocketeid oe AS 4 DUC a ate 1 15 
ORT lig SE Ua SER BNL AOR APRN SAMAR Hn Bie ive tale Cs Meine Gla OL Be inp aT 2 28 2 28 
RS A CG aaa Z 27 1 LO Ree Uy Aas ot ae ae Pern ea A 3 43-7 
SO clos at Maia eee 1 Uh MAD ee Lect (Niet Sara DAR RY SM ER eT Set ddl cot Sap i Hh) Ge Taye AT 1 10 
1 5 ES a ee ee ee v4 QO Reo PPR, «bist lat Cee ie sated Med gis etna Coot tian A ole ee oh bata 2 20 
ee Reena sips at. Sacer Peed Pt mde pet RIM RMR tat ONL Sets: 3. Bee 
| er iarg te ee © 1 LOG he, eC eine 1 1 5 obata he VS ft Nay Ree ate 2 30 
See eens saa pa Bemis ge US RAS EAN eR Ty ee Te ka 1 16:7 2 30:7 
Bis ro Dee ag Fed Bn Bi uaz Ne) Bee ea ER ante Ch en Nis toll ep 3. | 36-7 
Mea? match 694 Bd he VS eg 1 aly Wyn Neh IRON, MUTA BML Cnet Rte TA re eae 
"] 
r REE Oo NOSE EL ee: AG ARR vO MRT Gee (a Oa ama meAE | GRE Verieae MDE NM aA) Fepicy Re Say MLM RCO WH allie a HE Te. iy! 
i 
Un se Fea ey Sa Ae ee eae! ORR Oi Berane ici K Dae MOU Men Ie Hi S oom LIRiar ke MG Key DTM alr AN Bete. 
: ASRS ea teens 1 DO yeep tees WR en Ct he eee ee LE LE he a de it 14 2 24 
ys Agee Ea a fag C7 RAs ak Vay Be UN Naan IE aed pe DY Me 1 14 4 58-7 
Bt ete cre eel 1 LO rey Rae ee ce cee 1 A ONE TU Ge WadOn Tr be ps wots tay 2 31-7 
OS ae Pet ee SO ee cee Monee Pe RP miNa RnB Weta suMn P4487 Wiel Wake oc) 
oT Sea 2 | 24 3 Fi ARORA REI Vics EI Is gener rag Maret 5 69 
yo NST UO NA Sete) SO alain OIC cey Fae eed Divehi tnadt Cisnonnt 5.5K) 1 14 1 14 
5 yn SHEA ta Dye ket, 1 atc ie Gere (em ar, FATE tt DEM ne A cert LIAR OO Ad Uo NW onl pet a Sod a el 1 16-7 
ARE eae 1 CEN A yetaber Hed eos Bee 1 TEU Maca aN ese Ma) te 2 29 
d UD ANRS BA ee Peis Pe 26-7 1 15 1 ds aD ad IZ ea 4 RUE ea Wa 4 56-7 
ei eae, 1 | 10 es pM (ih: | erin He ig CU ae 4 | 56-7 
Tae nS eA a taut: Pies ortand LE ia ase MANE il yee AB ie i 16-7 2 26-7 
: oe ee ae ea OUR wy 5 ee Mans asa fo Cae VR Wy | aeRO WN AR Rd hey dd 1 14 3 47-4 
" £7 Oe aR a 1 TOS chek ty ore ee een eee, AE CHE Rhee Nps, amen es Uae 1 16:7 2 26:7 
TRISTE Waitara 2 TS ARMENIA Nd gen ene 1 RT peat SRL eae ies 3 47-4 
SR A a LP) ROR Re alban de ee, 1 16-7 2 30-7 4 57-4 
4 SE Pe EE ae 1 1 Rea a OR Eb | Sos Sm Ram waite FORE EY Ty 1 16-7 2 30-7 
; ime oat Wek Se ve, i! 10 1 15 y: ioe ed Me iad ka RACE 4 58-4 
‘ ve) Oe eae 38 478-9 8 121-7 12 190-2 13 198-2 vis 989 
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APPENDIX I 


_ PARLIAMENTARY SERVICE AND AGES OF MEMBERS IN 1931, FIRST SESSION, 
17th PARLIAMENT 


Number of Parliaments Served in Including 17th Parliament ‘ 
Age Total 
Group 
II III IV V VI VII VIII IX x 

31-35. 3 4] a AB emt Uae ts RNG ES Ua DY ARN MRO, AG | ae GSTS (A 8 
36-40. . 12 5 2 1 Mic) jobs PNAC Hcna SL RU AGEL Se eAS Alot oe ADGA (INGA URC apc hath aA A HN Re ok 8? 20 
41-45... 9 7 5 5 Vale NOME LIN DSa CM GOs Sera ais MUMMgli uta MLR Sah Ag PACHA SN 28 
46-50. . 16 3 9 a DSRS SE ORR Ee 2 Uae SRBC an alles adie eae) oiterece ata 37 
51-55... 15 3 10 8 5 1 AR ot pa es 1 44 
56-60. . 15 5 14 11 5 1 TAS sae Se Rn eer 52 
61-65. . 4 2 11 aM NR iy Sea a BRS yew 27 
66-70. . 3 3 6 1 Siete eee 1 Re) SOM rental wins Da eet bid ails 17 
MET ORS eR Tee eke 1 4 2 Dae oe 1 Lies WY Pan Oe ay Ie Bare 10 
PESO ee cE Ne era hE aha oUiaiing o paetess ete iP NR Naud ay 5 ER Goa iets BES SE me aN beat te) 1 
hates cl) Ey Dah Sea AL, RAEN. Ga a SOR 1 eel Mia rhaegrate ing Mag nana: IANS MURR Maly PRN a ey 2 ae ha A 1 
Total 77 33 62 44 18 2 6 1 1 1 245 
Median 

Age 53 
Parlia- 
mentary 
terms 
shown 
cumula- 
tively... 245 168 135 73 29 11 9 3 2 1 


PARLIAMENTARY SERVICE AND AGES OF MEMBERS IN 1936, FIRST SESSION, 
18th PARLIAMENT 


Number of Parliaments Served in Including 18th Parliament 


Age Group otal 
: I II THT: | slvV V VI | VII | VIII) IX pCa. a | 

pS Da AR SUNG EAS MOE ate 7 sts Nh My NCH el TAL | Rokr) PMA FMM Mas 9 da a A ME WPS cal NA) Aw yet 4 
PRM ce aye ist tren ate Moa bee Nita) 9 B Rtn Peep lial DRO Sl Naas FS eS, AI Se aR ay Ca Fete ERAN 3.) 10 
TaD UDA RE ea a a 12 2, i a PVN ra, Ne tse unt ee dba vn Pal acpi 2) HADEN aewtal Nara cL Bs 15 
WEED on uO eth iale's sigieile 23 5 6 Ber RUA (Ps oat Race ey Pca a ra ee eel REIN UI SOE aT @ 37 
BAM ANY 4 ei big oceep ae ie 30 7 6 2 5 2 END ie Ril eicis cbopeel ak vente eee aed 53 
HH ben 315 PUR EO ar aod AO NE 16 9 5 Daisies 1 i Woheaeueaonen pater et Ka Fe Ray EPR ei stn A. 36 
BO O0s Sc a paras 17 7 1 5 4 va Bi SCA 1 ae DEAD ad 0 A A } 38 
DEG Re eRe sar Boca 9 3 1 7 3 Bil ates ae t Ree) PE TO AUR SR SI 0s 27 
WOE tet toons cr piu. 2 oes belch 3 3 1 2 4 1 Nal eae arom Meaati as uN RR RAI Gs sy A 14 
TAO Shs ia pee ale GO 1 1 1 ps) MUA dare, PE ae VSN A boielia eeaIG tt LATOR a DSN aN Laue Ie rice je UL: 5 
£0) 2851 (EE CRORE Dab AS, Rea am aE Sey geet Papeete ik 2 th Wee ee 1 Rin Re ayer ea 6 
ODA ee Kale iale'e 124 39 Pad 26 17 11 2 2, Dich sesenas 1 245 


Median ee 51 


Parliamentary terms 
shown cumulatively...| 245 | 121 82 ne 34 17 6 ey VN Pasian 1 
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y PARLIAMENTARY SERVICE AND AGES OF MEMBERS IN 1941, FIRST SESSION, 
4 19TH PARLIAMENT 
7 
Number of Parliaments served in including 19th Parliament 
Age Group 2] Total 
I II III IV V VI VII VIII 
od Ti ee Siege aa Boh Sool desk ek ct tind iw oe ole PR eewer sO lewicn kek Leal fe tenn 3 
AME Pe edo oislaeles deters 9 LORS WEI Pie hy oh ake Od Bbc Ce bo | ieee kia See 10 
IR ee eee a areas 9 ae Pe Rae Catt MA eo) Ry ema AAO) oe 12 
MO ns ilevs Sv vevs 14 9 2 1 Cee cee aren leak we cede ee 26 
LS SO a ee ee a 18 18 5 5 1 Ll aksit bene 48 
ME IMB eres cc clcdckcdac¥s 5 19 7 4 1 2 PP 40 
SRR tis Pet eae 10 19 8 3 Doh vai lek at Ha Cee 42 
(NSS ioe eae aaa tae oie 9 14 5 1 2 2 2 1 36 
pL DA eee 1 5 4s Be See 4 oe eae 1 17 
EE Ae AREAS > sc gees» 1 1 DP tae ce ier oe 1 Lig aie be ae 5 
RUDD MER Pe rt sy mens 2, Vc’, ah atine Bate sis Cen yh Large bee cl Dien ee ice eee hae ie 1 
wa wer sr TE i US aes = Ser tT ra AL peered \p eeeeen terme gre er eee er reeress Bee We ee al BLS a 
RURNGMAN- C4 'p4 (ree bor, gig « as'a bes 79 94 31 14 12 9 4 2 245 
Median Age: 51 
, Parliamentary terms 
shown cumulatively...... 245 166 72 41 27 15 6 2 
PARLIAMENTARY SERVICE AND AGES OF MEMBERS IN 1946, FIRST SESSION, 
20TH PARLIAMENT . 
Number of Parliaments served in including 20th Parliament Totals 
Age Group PTT ae ee ae TO tn Tee OR ERE eT anak ea ne an ee 
I Il ieee elv V vi | vit | vu | Group 
AR Se ee ane QT cere Rape ela tlt Stk aul ayabore ate tere lie on anette d ean ake kee ane Lectern ean 2 
Ro San Bi + wie 9 a RON Een Ne hd id Arne bia Se ene eS 12 
a ER ea a a 12 10 Oe Pe oP cate HS cthsca ave Rigeansrcicaebens [taba tete Tae Nt tate eee 24 
OS to 9a era 21 6 Bei a ke Ph Wola te cod do Ue aiaca ot ake leetaactey aaa) Lactate 31 
MRS es RY, 13 14 Bi te As HEAT S et taro lae ties Urea at eine Lee 35 
SUES eee es ee 15 14 14 3 3 1 jG (aga 51 
AES Sean ah o> eae 10 4 yi] 1 Pape ees Oe 2 1 31 
i ae pee Been 10 5 10 D1 i ea jh ie  Slinow eee 29 
OO Se ES a 2 3 8 2 1 ad ae oe vee Te beeen if 
Me eS a sc Dilla MT ge ea 3 ye at A Re 1 2 1 11 
; Se a a eas Ear een 1 |G eR MIE ee a er VERA Eg ety 2 
: 8 Ee ee 96 60 61 11 6 3 6 2 245 
: 
; Median Age: 52 
_ Parliamentary terms 
y shown cumulatively...... 245 149 89 28 17 11 8 2 
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PARLIAMENTARY SERVICE AND AGES OF MEMBERS IN 1950, FIRST SESSION, 
‘21ST PARLIAMENT 


ee eS 00Do0E0OO>D>»y§w—um—=>s 


Number of Parliaments served in including 21st Parliament Totals 


Ruin cai Ned Fos a gin ahs TE MME Gage OLS RUNRISDES Murtala Ge Sram MON a Be ae aL 
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Sixth Session—Twenty-first Parliament, 1952 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 
- BANKING AND COMMERCE 
| Chairman: HUGHES CLEAVER, Esq. ) 
| , 
: ‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
| No. 15 
BILL 390 


An Act respecting Currency, the Royal Canadian Mint 
and the Exchange Fund. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1952 


: WITNESS: 
Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister of Finance. 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., 0.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1952 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


' Turespay, June 24, 1952. 
Ordered,—That the following Bill be referred to the said Committee: — 


Bill No. 364 (Letter F-11 of the Senate), intituled: ‘‘An Act to incorporate 
The Canadian Shipowners Mutual Assurance Association”’. 


WEDNESDAY, June 25, 1952. 
Ordered,—That the following Bill be referred to the said Committee:— 


Bill No. 390, An Act respecting Currency, the Royal Canadian Mint and 
the Exchange Fund. 


Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
~ Clerk of the House. 


REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, June 25, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce begs leave to present 
the following as its 


NINTH REPORT 


Your Committee has considered the following Bill and has agreed to report 
the said Bill without amendment: Bill No. 364 (Letter F-11 of the Senate), 
intituled: ‘“‘An Act to incorporate The Canadian Shipowners Mutual Assurance 
Association”’. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


HUGHES CLEAVER, 
Chairman. 


(Verbatim Evidence was not taken with respect to this Bill) 


WEDNESDAY, June 25, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce begs leave to present 
the following as its 


TENTH REPORT 


Your Committee has considered the following Bill and has agreed to report 
the said Bill with an amendment:. Bill 390, An Act respecting Currency, the 
Royal Canadian Mint and the Exchange Fund. 


A copy of the Evidence adduced in respect of the said Bill is appended 
hereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


HUGHES CLEAVER, : 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 25, 1952. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 4 o’clock p.m. 
this day. Mr. Cleaver, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Ashbourne, Bradette, Carroll, Cold- 
well, Crestohl, Dumas, Fraser, Fulford, Gingras, Helme, Henry, Hunter, Jeffery, 
Laing, Leduc, Macdonnell (Greenwood), Quelch, Sinclair, Ward. 


In attendance: The Hon. Mr. Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance; Dr. 
W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister of Finance, Mr. R. B. Bryce, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Finance, and Messrs. Henry, Lowe and Williams, all of the Depart- 
ment of Finance. 


Having disposed of a Private Bill, in respect of which no verbatim evidence 
was taken, the Committee considered Bill No. 390, an Act respecting Currency, 
the Royal Canadian Mint and the Exchage Fund. 


Dr. Clark was called, and made a statement in explanation of the Bill. 
Sections 1 to 7 inclusive were severally considered and adopted. 
On Section 8: 


Mr. Sinclair moved that subclause (2) of Clause 8 be amended by striking 
out all the words after the word “are,” in the second line thereof, and inserting 
therefor the following words: or that have at any time been current in Canada. 


After discussion the said amendment was adopted. 
Clause 8 as amended was adopted. 
Clauses 9 to 21 inclusive were severally considered and adopted. 


On Clause 22, in response to a question, Mr. Clark tabled the following 
document: ‘Minister of Finance Special Exchange Fund Account Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities as at March 31, 1952” (Canadian Dollars). : 


The said document was ordered to be printed as Appendix “A” to this 
day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


Clauses 22 to 31 inclusive, the Schedule and the Title were severally con- 
sidered and adopted, and the Chairman ordered to report the said Bill to the 
House with an amendment. 


During the course of the Clause by Clause consideration of the Bill Dr. 
Clark was assisted by Messrs. Henry, Lowe and Williams. 


At 5.40 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at the call of 


the Chair. 
R. J. GRATRIX, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


June 25, 1952. 
4.00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now we have Bill 390, “An Act respecting Currency, the 
Royal Canadian Mint and the Exchange Fund.” 


Mr. Bryce, the assistant deputy minister of finance, and Messrs. Henry, Lowe 


We have with us the minister, Dr. Clark, the deputy minister of finance, 
and Williams all of the Department of Finance. 
{ 


Dr. Clark, would you care to make a general comment on the bill? 


Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister of Finance, called: 


The WITNESS: Well, Mr. Chairman, since the minister just a few minutes 
ago gave a brief outline of the bill in the House, perhaps there is not much 
necessity for me to say anything. The bill, essentially, is a consolidation of 
three Acts. In the consolidation we are eliminating some of the old and 
obsolete provisions, we are filling in gaps here and there, and we are extending. 
the Exchange Fund Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any major ae in the existing Acts which 
are consolidated by this bill? 


The WITNESS: There are no changes of major significance, Mr. Chairman; 
but I would call attention, if you like, as we go along, to some of the less 
important ones. 


5. 
‘ The CHAIRMAN: Very well. Are there any general questions before I start 
_ to call the sections of the bill? 

Section 1, short title? 

Carried. 


a 


Section 2, definitions, minister, mint, subsidiary coin? 
Carried. 


Section 3, monetary unit; denominations? 
The WITNESS: That section has been in the Currency Act since just after 


— Oe ae ee 


Confederation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 3 carry? 

Carried. 

7 

> Section 4, gold coins. 

: The WITNESS: I would like to say a word about gold coins and section 4 


because there is a minor difference here. As you know, the present Currency 
Act provides for the coinage of gold coins of $20, $10, $5, and $2.50 denomina- 
tion on the basis, that is, in accordance with the weights and fineness as shown 
in the first part of the schedule to the old Currency Act. 


By Mr. Macdonnell: 
Q. How is that weight arrived at? With reference to what?—-A. Well, at 
the time this bill was passed, and for a considerable time after that, 516 grains 
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of gold, %, fine, were included in the $20 gold coin; in other words, that 
amount of gold was equal to $20 in market price. We were then on the gold 
standard, and the essence of the gold standard was that the currency value of 
your standard coin was kept equal to the value of its metal content. 

@. But if and when you go back to fix the value of the dollar, will you 
then determine the amount of gold that goes into it with reference to the 
American dollar, or how?—-A. That would depend on the decision of the 
Cabinet. For instance, if you decided that the Canadian dollar was to be on a 
parity with the United States dollar, which is equivalent of 15 and %, grains 
of gold nine-tenths fine. You would say that in a $10 gold coin, there shall be 
a weight of gold equal to ten times 15 and 54, grains nine-tenths fine. If you 
are on the gold standard, then it is up to the monetary authorities to maintain 
the value of the currency at the established par. 

Q. That would likely happen, if we made a change, if we fixed our dollar 
at par with the American dollar— —A. That is right. 

Q. —then would we not be bound to have the same gold content?— 
A. If we started coining gold coins, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does section 4 carry? 
Carried. 


Section 5, subsidiary coins. Are there any questions? 

The WITNESS: The only change here is a provision to take care of the 
situation that has arisen at least three times since the beginning of the last war 
when we became short of copper, nickel, or whatever the case might be, for 
defence purposes, and it was considered desirable to conserve one or other of 
these very important basic metals for other than coinage use. Therefore we 
provided for a coin under the Emergency Powers Act which was made out of 
some less important basic metal, for instance, nickel. We first made the 
so-called “tombac’” 5 cent coin, but we later developed a steel coin with a 
chromium finish, and the amount of steel that we had to use in the 5 cent coin 
was so very small that it had no effect on the supply of steel in relation to the 
requirements for steel. But in the case of nickel, it was quite a different thing. 
We were using a quantity of nickel which had quite real significance for 
defence purposes. 


By Mr. Laing: 
Q. At the highest point, the amount of metal currency in relation to the 


whole amount of currency in circulation would be, nevertheless, small?— 
A. That is correct. 


Q. If it were a wide policy, it would be the practice of:debasement, would 
it not?—A. We are talking now of subsidiary coins and the nature of sub- 
sidiary coins is that the metal value or the metal content in them is always 
less, and quite substantially less, than the face value of the coin. Therefore 
you do not have the question of debasement really arising. 


Mr. COLDWELL: In other words, it is a token. 

The WITNESS: Yes, it is a token. 

The CHAIRMAN: A durable token. 

The Witness: A token that is convenient and serviceable for the use it 
has to perform. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Its intrinsic value would not be what it should be? 

The WITNESS: Not beyond what the face value calls for, no. 

Mr. Lainc: We would not want all our coinage in that form. 

The WITNESS: Well— 

Mr. SrncLair: There is not a dollar’s worth of paper in a dollar bill; it 
is the same argument. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 5 carry? 
Carried. 


Section 6, current coins. 

The WITNEss: There is very little change in sections 6 and 7, sir. The 
main change is that we drop the legal tender quality of the old gold 
sovereigns, the old American gold eagles and half eagles, and the old Canadian 
gold coins made in Canada, because these coins no longer will pass at their 
face value. If they were made legal tender—as indeed they are at the present 
time—their legal tender value is their face value; but no one will turn in a 
$20 gold piece when he can get nearly double that amount for it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does section 6 carry? 


Carried. 


Section 7, legal tender. 

Mr. FULFORD: I hold in my hand a $1 Bank of Canada note. It says “the 
Bank of Canada will pay to the bearer on demand $1.” What is that $1? 
Do I get another one of these, if I turn it in? 

The CHAIRMAN: You get a new one, a clean one for your old one! Does 
section 7 carry? ; 

Carried. 


Section 8, powers of Governor in Council. 
Mr. SrincuLair: I have an amendment to make which Dr. Clark will explain, 
with respect to section 8, subsection 2. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. SINCLAIR: It will then read instead of its present form: 
“The Governor in Council may make regulations for the redemption 

by the Minister of coins that are or that have at any time been current 
imoanada.. > 


The WITNESS: The point is this: there were a lot of old coins issued by 
the colonies of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, or Nova Scotia before 
Confederation which kept circulating after Confederation. Some of them were 
made legal tender under the old Currency Acts, not for their face value, but 
only for a percentage of their face value. However, we rarely see them any 
more and if there are any still in existence, they are probably considered as 
collectors’ items. As soon as anyone gets hold of them today, they turn them 
in to collectors. However if some of them did make an appearance and were 
turned in to the government, they would not under the bill as presently 
drafted be legal tender, and they would not have the power to pass as: 
currency. Therefore we think that, on the whole, it is better to make this | 
amendment in order to provide that if, as is most unlikely, that kind of coin 
ever does come to have some significance, if any number of them appear again, 
the government could, by a proclamation or by an order in council, call them 
in and pay for them at their stated value, that is, at the value fixed under the 
old Currency Act. 

Mr. FRASER: What about Newfoundland? 

The WiTNESS: Newfoundland would be covered by section 6, subsection 
(1) (b) which says: 

A coin that was issued under the authority of the Crown for circulation 
in any province of Canada before it became part of Canada and immediately 
before coming into force of this Act was current and legal tender in © 
Canada for the amount in the currency of Canada that appears on the 
coin as the denomination thereof. 
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Newfoundland coins would thus be legal tender at their face value; the 
coins I am speaking of would not be covered by that section because they are 
only legal tender for part of their face value, not for their full face value. 

‘Mr. CRESTOHL: Would that amendment affect the situation if at some time 
in the future the government were to call in its currency with the warning or 
with the announcement that unless the currency is turned in by a certain date, 
it would become null and void? 

The WITNESS: That is normally what happens when you redeem a coin, 
when you call in a coin by proclamation made under the Act; a reasonable 
length of time is given during which it may be turned in, and after that, they 
usually would not have legal tender value; under this clause that would be 
the case. If we called in a coin, we would say: ‘‘You have a year or two 
years in which we will accept any of these coins which are turned in at their 
face value, or at two-thirds of their face value, and after that time they would 
cease to have legal tender value.” 

The CHAIRMAN: Does section 8 carry? 

Carried. 


Section 9, revenue officers to deface counterfeit coins. 
The WITNESS: This is the same as in the old Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no change. 

Does section 9 carry? 

Carried. 


Section 10, melting down gold coins. 

Mr. QUELCH: Suppose a person has a gold-coin in his possession which 
has been pierced and worn as a decoration. Is that person subject to 
prosecution if he has that coin in his possession? 

The WITNESS: Perhaps Mr. Henry will answer that question. 

Mr. D. H. W. Henry: If he has mutilated the coin, he is liable to prosecu- 
tion under the Canadian Criminal Code; but this does not refer to that. 


Mr. FRASER: Ladies often have bracelets with $5 gold pieces hanging 
on them. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Are. they good ones? S 

The CHAIRMAN: When the Criminal Code comes before us, we will watch 
that, Mr. Fraser. 

Shall section 10 carry? 

Carried. 


Section 11, public accounts and statements to be in currency of Canada. 
The WITNESS: Sections 11 and 12 are the same in effect as two or three 
longer sections in the old Act; they have been shortened up by the Department 


of Justice, in order to save verbiage; but the effect is exactly the same 
as before. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 11 carry? 
Carried. 


section 12, all contracts, etc., to be in currency of Canada. 
Carried. 


Section 13, sums mentioned in Acts. 
Carried. 
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Section 14, Royal Canadian Mint. 

The Witness: I think we should remember that the Royal Canadian Mint 
Act has been in the past Part II of the old “Department of Finance and 
Treasury Board Act”. But a year ago, when we enacted the new Finance 
Administration Act we left that part of the old Act standing in the air. There- 
fore, this brings it into this Act and consolidates it with other legislation which 
deals with the same general subject matter. It also brings it up to date. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 14 cares , 

Carried. 


Section 15, staff. 
: Carried. 


The WITNESS: That is the same as’ before. 


By Mr. Macdonnell: 


a Q. Does this mean that the employees of the Mint are in some way 
, different from members of the civil service?—-A. No; clause 15 is to take care 
. of certain employees who used to be employees of the Royal Mint, London, 
and, in one or two cases, of the Australian Royal Mint who came here and 
i worked in Ottawa at the Ottawa branch of the Royal Mint, when it was a 
branch of the Royal Mint. That was between 1908 and 1931. This clause 
: merely protects the pension rights or the superannuation rights that they had 
earned during their service with the British Mint here, those rights are just 
carried forward. 
Q. I am glad to see that it is still called “the Royal Canadian Mint’’. 
; The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 16 carry? 


Carried. 


; Section 17, regulations. 
The WITNESS: In essence that is the same; it is a little codification. 


By Mr. Ward: 


| Q. What do you mean by buying and selling gold at the Mint?—A. Well, 
: today practically all the gold production of Canada comes to the Mint. The 
7 gold producers every week send deposits of their raw gold or gold concen- 

trates to the Mint. This gold is handled there under one or another set of 
4 regulations. Under the first set of regulations, the practice that was in effect 
solely until a few months ago was that a mine would sell its gold to the Mint. 
The Mint would buy it, assay it, and refine it. Then we would hold it or sell 
it abroad as the Minister of Finance might determine. The Mint would pay 
for it on the basis of its assay. Now, about six or seven months ago we started 
a new program and passed a second set of regulations under which any mine 
. not receiving emergency gold mining assistance may send its gold to the Mint 
: to be refined and stored there, subject to later direction by the producer to 
the Mint for sale of the gold in the premium markets of the world. 
These are the two bases upon which we deal with gold now produced by 
the mines of Canada. This particular section that you refer to gives the 
Governor in Council the power to make regulations governing the purchase 
; and sale of gold by the Minister as contemplated under the first of the two 
programs mentioned above. 

Q. Will they sell it to other countries?—A. To aaee countries or their 


central banks. 
Q. Do jewellers Mites gold?—A. Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Larnc: Is there a charge made for assaying and refining gold? 


‘ 
y 
4 
is 
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The WITNESS: Yes, there is a set of Mint regulations issued, entitled Regu- 
lations for the receipt of gold bullion by the Royal Canadian Mint, which 
specify the charges made for melting, assaying, refining and so on. I perhaps 
should say that today the jewellers buy their gold not directly from the Mint 
but from processors, a number of processors, who obtain some of the refined - 
gold stored at the Mint by producers and put it into bars, 22 karat fine, and 
those processors sell this particular gold to the jewellers. Up till six months 
ago the jewellers bought, either directly or through such processors, fine 
gold directly from us at the Mint. 

Mr. FULFORD: The dentists have to do the same? 

The WITNESS: Yes, they are in the same position as the jewellers. 

Mr. ASHBOURNE: Are these processors under licence? 

The WITNESS: Yes, in a sense. They are approved by the Minister of 
Finance and are required to operate in accordance with the conditions laid 
down by the Minister of Finance. 


By Mr. Adamson: 

Q. What are the limits of the term “fine gold’’? A question came up about 
that the other day. I gather that it is 995 fine. Is anything over 995 considered 
fine gold?—-A. 995 and up is fine gold. 

@. Now as to the industrial uses for gold. A question also came up the 
other day in regard to that. I maintain that gold is merely a monetary metal. 
I think now that we are on the gold clause I should ask you what percentage, 
would you say, or have you any opinion on the industrial uses for gold? 
—A. It is very small in Canada. Currently the total amount used in jewellery 
and dental trades and what we call manufacturing, industrial processing, runs 
from 80,000 to 100,000 ounces a year out of a production running over 4 million 
ounces. So it is a pretty small percentage of the total. 

Q. I am glad to have your statement on that because I maintained that 
the industrial uses for gold are really negligible and outside the jewellery 
trade it is small. 

Mr. BRADETTE: Does the Royal Canadian Mint make much coinage for 
other countries? 

The WITNESS: We have done so once or twice, Mr. Bradette. In the 
thirties we made coins for one or two countries, as I recall. In the recent past 
I do not think we have had any requests, certainly not in the last year or two, 
and, furthermore, I’m afraid if we had had such requests we probably would 
not have had the facilities to take on the additional work. The Mint has been 
running three shifts a day steadily, turning out over 100 million coins a year. 
It has kept us extremely busy doing that. We are improving the facilities at 
the Mint for coinage just at the present time, but as the situation has been 
in the last two or three years we could not really have taken on any additional 
work. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 17 carry? 


Carried. 


Section 18, appointment of commissioners, examination and test. 

The WITNESS: Sections 18 and 19 cover the so-called trial of the pyx, the 
arrangement whereby we see that the Master of the Mint and his officials are 
turning out the coins in aceordance with the standards of fineness and weight 
laid down. 

Mr. ADAMSON: What are the overages at the Mint at the moment? Have 
you got any figures on the overages at the Mint? 

Mr. A. F. WILLIAMS (Secretary, Royal Canadian Mint): It was about 1,200 
ounces at March 31, 1952, for the year ending March 31, 1952. 


; 
. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Sections 18 and 19, shall they carry? 
Carried. 


Shall section 20 carry? 
Carried. 


Section 21. 
Carried. 


Section 22, Exchange Fund Account. 


By Mr. Macdonnell: 

Q@. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Clark under section 22 if he 
would trace those figures through there from the old Exchange Fund account 
which preceded the Foreign Exchange Control. I understand the Foreign 
Exchange Board account in 1945 was $1,275,000,000. Could we have the 
figures at the present time?—-A. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure whether Mr. 
Macdonnell wishes me to trace the history of the amounts. 

Q. Not in detail, just trace the history of the procedure.—A. Well, you 
remember the Exchange Fund Act was passed in 1935, I think it was. There 
was a provision that the operative section of that Act should come into effect 
only by proclamation, that is the section which gave the minister power to buy 
and sell gold and various foreign currencies in order to prevent undue 
fluctuations in the external value of the Canadian monetary unit. 

Q. That is because our currency at that time was, as it is now, free?— 
A. Yes, free and fluctuating. The threat of war was imminent and it was felt 
we should have this protection, this power available to smooth out to some 
extent the fluctuations in the exchange rate, in the external value of the 
monetary unit. Well, actually that operative section was not proclaimed until 
just at the beginning of the war, and at the time it was proclaimed the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board was set up, on September 15, 1939, as I recall, and it 
took over the management or administration of the fund at that time. 

Q@. And up until that time there had been no management of the currency 
at all?—A. No, the fund had not been used for the management of the cur- 
rency at that time, that is my recollection of it. I have forgotten what the 
amount of the fund would be at that time, but it probably would be of the 
order of $400 million”*. 

Q. That consists of— —A. Gold and United States dollars chiefly. 

Q. And it was supplied right out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund?— 
A. Well, the revaluation of the gold held by the Bank of Canada, or rather the 
profit arising from the revalution of the gold holdings of the Bank of Canada 
was what constituted the original fund. 

Q@. Mr. Adamson calls it “your arbitrary measure” and as the minister 
said it is a little out of date now.—A. As I have suggested, the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board at the direction of the minister operated the fund 
during the war years. It operated, as you recall, under an order in council 
through the war years. 

Q. During that time what had been in the hands of the Bank of Canada 
was increased by impounding various amounts of U.S. gold and dollars from the 
Bank of Canada and elsewhere, and this and subsequent additional amounts of 
gold and U.S. dollars was operated by the Foreign Exchange Control Board.— 
A. Yes. 

Q. I am anticipating in a way, but what effect, if any, did that have on the 
provision in the Bank of Canada Act of the 25 per cent ratio?—A. At that same 


* Witness later reported that the fund which at the start of the war amounted to about $80 


million was raised to about $400 million in the spring of 1940. 


Sean 
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time, that is at the beginning of the war, when section 6 of the Act was pro- © 
claimed, there was also a provision eliminating the requirement that the Bank 
of Canada should maintain a reserve in gold. | 

Q@. Was it by legislation or was it within the power of the Executive? 
—A. That was done by order in council under the Emergency Powers Act, as I 
recall. 


Mr. ADAMSON: May I ask a question now, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it would.be preferable to have Mr. Macdonnell 
continue his questioning without interruption. 


The WITNESS: Then the Exchange Control Board Act was passed in 1946 
and it continued the fund in the same way in which it had been operated under 
the administration of the board, subject to the direction of the Minister of 
Finance, and then last fall, last December, foreign exchange control was elim- 
inated altogether. Now, the minister stated at that time that it would be neces- 
sary to pass new legislation repealing the Foreign Exchange Control Act replac- 
ing it with legislation of some permanent kind along the lines of the Exchange 
Fund Act of 1935 and the relevant sections of the Foreign Exchange Control 
Act. This is what we are now doing. Well now, I come to what the fund 
consists of. At March 31st of 1952, that is at the end of last fiscal year, there 
were total assets in the fund of $1,753 million of which gold accounted for 
$852 million—I am just giving round numbers—(I can leave a copy of this state- 
ment for the secretary). The fund also held $883 million odd in U.S. dollars 
(that is, cash on deposit in American banks or short term securities of the 
United States government) and pounds sterling of around $7,700,000 in amount. 

Mr. ADAMSON: Dollars or pounds? 


The WITNESS: These are all Canadian dollar equivalents. Then there were 
also cash on deposit in the Bank of Canada, that is Canadian dollars, $5,677,372, 
and sundry assets of $4 million. The total as I have said was $1,753 million. 
I shall give this whole statement to the clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall this statement go in as an appendix to today’s 
minutes? 


Agreed. 


se ee 


By Mr. Macdonnell: 

Q. May I ask one final question about that. Am I ones in thinking that now, 
since the Foreign Exchange Control Act has been repealed there is no power 
residing anywhere short of a statute to fix our currency in terms of foreign 
currencies?—-A. Under the Bretton Woods Agreement Act there is power to 
establish a par value for the Canadian dollar and that would be either in terms © 
of U.S. dollars or in terms of gold. Actually, action was taken under that 
particular authority in 1947—I think probably at the end of February of 1947— 
when the par value of the Canadian dollar was fixed at one Canadian dollar 
equals one United States dollar: then, in the fall of 1950, October I think, the 
par was fixed at one Canadian dollar equals U.S. -90 10/11 dollar. 

Q@. I thought that was done under the Foreign Exchange Control Act of 
1946?—A. No, that was done under the Bretton Woods Agreement Act. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

@. What was the actual transaction by which gold was transferred from the 
Bank of Canada to the Foreign Exchange Control Board? Did the Minister of | 
Finance borrow from the Bank of Canada to make the purchase?—A. We sold 
securities to the Bank of Canada, then the Bank of Canada— we 

Q. That matter would not be the same as over there?—-A. No, there gata 
be nothing like that here. You are really just carrying on the status quo. © 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Am I correct, Dr. Clark, in my understanding that the total amount of 
advances from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to the exchange ‘account during 
the entire period we are discussing was $1,880 million?—-A. That, I think would 
be as of December 31st last. As of March 31st this year, the date for which I 
gave the other figures, we had made advances of $1,925 million. 


By Mr. Adamson: 


Q. Dr. Clark, when was the gold payment for currency done away with? 
—A. You mean, when the redemption of currency in gold was done away 
with? 

Q. Yes, the redemption of currency in gold?—-A. Oh, I would say effec- 
tively when the United Kingdom went off the gold standard in September 
1931. 

@. Can you tell us what month it was in 1931?—A. September, I think 
it was. Now, I think there was in 1932 an amendment to the Dominion Note 
Act, which removed the obligation to repay in gold. However I think it was 
really effective from September of 1931, when the United Kingdom went off 
the gold standard and as well a great many other things happened. 

@. Yes.—A. And we passed an amendment to the Dominion Notes Act 
following that. 

Q@. Under that amendment, was that done at the recommendation of the 


~ Bank of Canada?—A. The Bank of Canada was not in existence at that time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on section 22? 


By Mr. Ward: 

@. Dr. Clark, what really is the general function of treasury bills?— 
A. Treasury bills provide in the first place a convenient method for short 
term borrowing by the government—borrowing normally three months. All 
ours not outstanding are for three months. They involve very low rates of 
interest. We renew them when they mature, and we keep a certain amount 
of these treasury bills outstanding in the market. This helps to facilitate 
the normal operation of the money market of Canada. They enable switches 
to take place let us say between banks, where one bank may be flush with 
funds and another bank tight at the moment. Or between banks and the 
Bank of Canada. They are really a mechanism which contributes very effec- 
tively to the smooth working of the money market. Are you speaking about 
them in general, or are you thinking of the use of the words ‘treasury bills” 
in this section? / 

Q. Yes, in a general way.—A. Well, in this section 22 (2) (b) the 
minister is given the power to buy gold, currency, deposits, bank balances, 
and then treasury bills. The only reason he would buy treasury bills of the 
United States government is that he would get holdings of United States 
dollars that would return a little interest. Thus they are better than cash, 
because you make a little money on them. Our reserves of gold are still a 
very substantial part of that $1,753 million, but we get no interest on that 
portion. However we are able to make a little earning on some of the fund 
through the purchase of treasury bills, and they are still liquid because they 
mature in three months or less. 

- The CHAIRMAN: Yes, they are negotiable. 

The WITNESS: They are highly negotiable, highly liquid instruments 
bearing a modest rate of interest. 

Mr. FRASER: I understand they run about ? of 1 per cent. 

The Wirness: More than that in the United States. These days in the 
_ United States, I think, it is probably 1-10 ‘per cent, or thereabouts. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Macdonnell, you had a question? 
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Q. If they are as liquid as all that why would it not be desirable to have | 
practically all of that fund in United States treasury bills; would it not keep 
the fund in adequate liquid form if you were to do that?—A. No, we really 
could not have all our holdings in treasury bills down there. We must limit 
ourselves to only a reasonable proportion. For various reasons connected with 
the management of the American money market by their monetary authorities 
we could not go too far in that direction. 

Q. Now that we have all the experts with us I feel I should: avail myself 
of the opportunity to ask one or two more. questions. I would like to have the 
history of the gold payments carried back of 1931. I-know what happened in 
1931 or 1932 when we went off gold. I wonder if you would care to carry it 
right back to the last war. From what I recollect I think we were off the 
gold standard during the first war?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And that continued for how long after?—-A. We went off gold just 
after the beginning of the first world war and we were supposed to go back 
on again in 1923 if I remember correctly. Theoretically we were on it from 
1923 down to this period that we mentioned before, about September of 1931. 

@. What do you mean by theoretically?—A. At certain times, at least 
during that period, the ordinary obligations of the gold standard were not 
being followed in every particular. . 

Q. Mr. Fulford would just get his clean note in exchange for a dirty one? 
__A. That was all he could get at that time. Great difficulties would have been 
put in his way several times in that period if he had wanted to get gold in 
exchange for his note. 


By Mr. Fulford: 

@. Are there any countries on the gold standard?—-A. Well, yes. I would 
say the United States is on the gold standard. 

Q. But the United States citizen can’t get gold?—-A. But that is not the 
essence of being on the gold standard. 

Q. No, oh no.—A. I would say that the United States and Switzerland are 
clearly on a gold standard. 

Q. Yes=—A. And there are one or two others— 

Q. Is it not a fact that the South American Republics are essentially on 
the gold standard? But you cannot take gold out of the country.—A. Some 
South or Central American Republics—you can take gold out of some South 
American countries. But the essence of the gold standard is not the use of 
gold coins for internal circulation, but rather the fact that the monetary 
authorities are maintaining the value of their currency on a basis equal to 
the gold par of their currency. 


By Mr. Adamson: 2 3 

Q. Will you not say that if a country were on the gold standard gold 
would be available for exchange freely rather than holding it out of circulation? 
Would you not say that the United States is on a gold exchange standard rather 
than on a full gold standard?—A. Well, you can qualify the gold standard. 
You can say that there are several types of gold standard and that the United 
States is not on the full gold standard or what people used to regard as the 
gold-standard in the late 19th century and the early part of this century. 

Q. I mean, if it were on a whole gold standard then the ordinary citizens 
would be able to get it; but, as that is not the case, surely it could not be 
considered as being on the true free gold standard?—A. Well, we may differ 
a little about definitions. The U.S. did not put into effect all the provisions 
which used to be regarded as a full gold standard. But the essential one here 
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is that they have been willing to buy and sell gold at the par price in 
unlimited amounts. If they are prepared to buy gold at that price in any 
amount and sell it they keep their currency equal to their par. That is the 
essence of the gold standard. 

Q. Yes, but they have removed from their Act the one essential right of 
their own people to hold gold, which is perhaps the greatest check on inflation. 
—A. They removed that hehe. whether it is essential or not. es 


By Mr. Bradette: 

Q. What is the actual backing of gold now in our present Canadian 
dollar?—-A. What is the backing of the present Canadian dollar? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, I would think that when you have an exchange fund 
at March 31st consisting of $1,753,000,000, a billion and three quarters in gold 
or United States dollars, that is essentially pretty effective backing. It is not 
backing in the ordinary sense but it is there Breee tas the value of your 
dollar. 


By Mr. Dumas: 

@Q. Would you say it would be in afi interest of the country if in our 
reserve we had more gold than we have, if we had gold instead of United 
States dollars?—A. I do not think it makes very much difference, sir. There 
are reasons for which you want gold and there are reasons for which you want 
United States dollars. We keep a certain amount in both. The amount varies 
from time to time. The amount we are holding in gold has been increasing 
recently. I do not think you can say that one is very much better than the 
other. 

Q. If the supply of gold would increase there would be more gold in ine 
hands of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN: But, on the other hand gold draws no interest. 

Shall section 22 carry? 

Carried. 


Section 23, advances out of C.R.F. 
Carried. 


Section 24, earnings. 
Carried. 


Section 25, Bank of Canada not required to maintain certain reserves. 
| 


By Mr. Macdonnell: 
Q. I want’to ask something about that. I wonder if Dr. Clark would tell 
us what is in the fund at the present time? I want to ask him, having regard 
to the figures he gave us, regarding the holding of gold and American dollars, 


what the ratio is in fact, at the present time.—A. I do not think you would be 


correct in trying to work out that ratio. It is not held by the Bank of Canada 
against the note and deposit liabilities of that bank. 

Q. I know it is not; but it is in the same neighbourhood?—A. I think 
perhaps I have a Bank of Canada statement. 

The CHAIRMAN: While Dr. Clark is looking for the statement does— 

The WITNESS: I beg your pardon. Mr. Lowe has worked it out. The note 
and deposit liability is something over $2,100 million. You have in the fund, 
at the moment, $1,753 million of assets. 

60152—2 See 
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By Mr. Macdonnell: ; 

Q. I realize that those two figures are not parallel, but still, there is a 
certain relationship between the liabilities of the bank and these assets which 
are in the hands of the public authorities——A. Let us put it another way. If 
you did not have this Exchange Fund and if the central bank was holding the 
country’s official reserves, they would have presumably this $853 million of 
gold, and these other United States dollars. | 

Q@. You have anticipated my question. Do you not regard section 26, the 
requirement for reserves—-I am not forgetting the old story about the hospital 
where a man could not get into a reserve bed because they said they always 
had to have a bed in reserve—I realize the technical difficulties, perhaps; but 
on the other hand, I would like to know whether you do think that the principle 
of a reserve which I suppose is sanctioned by decades if not centuries of human 
belief—whether it is valid, or whether it is a thing which we should aim to get 
rid of? Incidentally I notice that the Act leaves open a postern gate, because 
it says that the Governor in Council may re-impose the reserve requirement.— 
A. Yes. : 


Q. I did not realize that the notes and deposit liabilities were of the size’ 


you gave us; I thought they were very much larger than the figure you have 
given?—A. I was speaking of the notes and deposit liabilities of the Bank 
of Canada. 

Q. Is it, in your opinion, possible to arrange it so that we could have the 
amount of the required reserve carried in the assets of the Bank of Canada or 
is it necessary for it to be included in the exchange fund?—-A. I do not see 
any value, Mr. Chairman, in having any portion of it in the Bank of Canada. 
The purpose of this Exchange Fund Act, is to mobilize in one place. all your 
reserves of gold and convertible foreign exchange so that you may be able to 
protect the external value of your dollar; you may be able to control fluctua- 
tions to the maximum possible extent. You have now got all that in one hand 
‘and I do not think you would gain anything by splitting it up into two hands; 
you would probably lose something. 

The CHaIRMAN: Is it not more realistic under present day conditions to 
have your reserves related to your trade requirements rather than to your 
internal liabilities? 

The WITNESS: Yes, I think that is so. That is really a more fundamental 
criterion. We need exchange reserves because we have these terrific swings 
in our financial relationships with other countries. -We may have a balance of 
payments surplus of a substantial amount turn suddenly into a substantial 
balance of payments deficit. If you will look over the history of the last few 
years, you will find that sometimes over a year and a half or two years, the gap 
has been very, very great; and in such cases or under such conditions you need 
large official reserves in order to meet your requirements. That I think is the 
fundamental criterion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Under our present day conditions of legal tender, do we 
actually need any reserves for our domestic currency? 

The WITNESS: No, I really think not. 

Mr. QUELCH: Just so long as we are not on the gold basis. 


The WitTNEsSs: So long as your currency is acceptable to the general public, 
or perhaps I should say, generally acceptable to the public. 


By Mr. Macdonnell: 


Q. I am nearly through, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize for having asked 
so many questions. I recognize the force of what you said about the desirability 
of having these assets mobilized. Perhaps I should ask you now whether you 
accept fully the view that after all we have a managed currency and there is 
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_ no check of any kind on it except the judgment of a group of men of whose 

judgment we think highly; and if that is a fair statement of your attitude, does 
that mean that you feel that we should entirely dismiss from our minds the 
idea of reserves that we have outgrown them?—A. No, no. 

Q. You seemed to me to be saying a moment ago that reasonably sen- 
sible men would think that these things are almost superstitions now; that 
is not exactly what you said, but about the same. You laid stress on having 
that fund mobilized, as you put it, in order to take care of the swings, and 
those of us who can look back to 1947 know the reason for that. Now, are we 
to take the view that so far as the department is concerned, you have no interest 
in a reserve ratio, and you think that it is a superstition? I know that is 
an exaggerated way of putting it but there is substantial opinion that the 
desirable thing is to have the assets mobilized; that we should recognize that 
we have a managed currency with no check of any kind. There is, I must 
: admit, just a little indication that perhaps the government wants to reconsider 
_ it, because there is a reservation of authority here to re-impose the reserve 
requirements. I would like to have your answer?—A. If I understand your 
question, I do not think I would like to be’ pushed that far. What are we deal- 
ing with now is a situation where you have a world that is sadly out of balance 
: trade-wise; you have got a world which is split into a dollar area and a sterling 
_ area with the pound sterling inconvertible and with our own country having 
; _ tremendous interests in both these camps. You have also another underlying 
condition, a tremendous pool of capital on this North American continent which 
moves quite freely back and forth across the boundary line—that capital can 
move out very rapidly or it can come back and pour in in great volume very, 

very quickly. 

What this bill does is to go on the principle, that under present conditions, 

with the kind of world situation we now have, it is better to have this exchange 

fund and to mobilize all our. official reserves in that exchange fund. I do not 

think we make any commitment, personally I would not wish to do so, as to 

what might be done or what should be done in a different kind of world which 
we hope we may get to some time in the’ future. | 


Q. What does the Bank of Canada hold against its liabilities? —-A. It holds 
securities. 


Q. Against this liability? It says nothing here about that.—A. Well, 
these securities are pretty good. 


Q. What I mean is how, if you get, let me put it this way, would it 
be mechanically impossible to support that fund, to put enough additional to 
satisfy the requirements of the Bank of Canada and also in the case of emer- 
gency make it do double duty. I agree that it is a great pity to immobilize some 
of your money so that you'll find yourself helpless if there was a sudden swing 
as we had in 1947, that does not seem to make sense, but is there—supposing 
you get the almost unbelievable situation now where you lost all your 
$1,800,000,000, what would you do next, would you have recourse to the Bank 
of Canada? 


Mr. BRADETTE: That is quite a hypothetical case. 


The WITNESS: You would not wait, of course, till you got down to that 
- point. You would be a little late if you did. Frankly I do not see that you 
gain anything by splitting up this fund; I do not think you can serve two 
purposes with it. I think you need it, and that the best use of it in the national 


interest can be made by having it mobilized in one place. 
a 
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Mr. BraDEetTe: Mr. Chairman, in the question of Mr. Macdonnell’s there 
seems to be a paradox when he says there is no check on the amount of the 
managed currency. He said in a managed currency there are no checks; where 
are the checks? : 

Mr. MacDONNELL: What I meant was, we have no longer any check when 
the Bank of Canada’s gold, cash and bullion gets down below 25 per cent, 
because we are eliminating that. The only check we have on the amount of 
currency we issue is the judgment of those who are in control of our currency. 
When the Bank of Canada was established there was this 25 per cent which 
they could not ‘exceed. Now that has been done away with and I realize that 


that has not been in effect for a good many years. What I am interested in © 


knowing is what are the views of the experts as to the principles that we 
should follow. ‘That is what I meant by asking have we got to the stage 
where an arbitrary regulation of this kind is no longer useful. Now, pd yx 
Clark does not go quite as far as that, he says we have an anxious and emergent 
situation now. | , 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Jeffery, you had a question? 

Mr. JEFFERY: I will drop my question. — 

Mr. QUELCH: You will agree, Dr. Clark, that that situation will continue 
until such time as the world situation becomes stabilized. 

The WritNEss: Yes, I think that is what this Act envisages, note the phrase 
‘“anless the Governor in Council otherwise prescribes”. In the early part of 
the bill there is also a provision which envisages the situation that you have at 
the moment. Now I think perhaps it is not too wise to project yourself too 
far into the future and try to say what you would do or recommend should be 
done under certain other conditions which really cannot be foreseen at the 
moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will cross the bridge when we come to it. 

Mr. QUELCH: If the international situation developed where all nations 
were able to balance their trade without the use of gold, then it would no 
longer be necessary for Canada to maintain reserves of gold, and that gold 
could be utilized for the purpose of providing a gold backing for our internal 
currency. — 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 25 carry? 

Carried. 


By Mr. Adamson: | 


Q. Dr. Clark, on this exchange fund, does it operate at times as an 
arbitraging medium?—A. I am not sure that I know what you mean. Do you 
mean in arbitrage work? 

Q. Yes. Has it ever operated there as against London and New York?— 
A. It has bought and sold on the same day and has conducted operations in 
different currencies, not just for arbitrage purposes in the ordinary sense, but 
in order to carry out its ordinary fundamental purpose. 

Q. Yes. It has the function of really a monster arbitraging organization?— 
A. Yes in a sense. Sale 

@. One more question. Under this Act is there anything which would 
permit Canadian individuals or corporations owning gold?—A. Well, there is 
nothing that would prevent it, Mr. Chairman. There is nothing in this Act, 
and so far as I know in any other Act of the federal government, that prevents 
an individual in Canada from owning gold. 


Q. There would be nothing, then, under the Act to prevent a corporation | 


putting gold into its own reserves if it wished to?—-A. Nothing that I know of. 
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APPENDIX “A” ‘ 


MINISTER OF FINANCE SPECIAL EXCHANGE FUND ACCOUNT 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS AT MARCH 831, 1952 


(Canadian Dollars) 


ASSETS 
Canadian Dollars: 
Cash on deposit with Bank of Canada........... $< D,67T1,3712 
U.S. Dollars: 
Cash On deposit cece ely $ 87,480,990 
Short-term securities of the U.S.A. 
Government. oo. es waists sg (OO, 018 O92 
———————.._ 883,499,542 
Pounds Sterling: 
Cash: On Ceposlb sexi eee eae wine Ripe tenes 7,670,624 
COOL 2 oa ay lS aie, ceurelw ie ew tered Ruatuee oiKGe oa ueae eG sheers 852,136,951 
SUNATY? CESSOES ois is, ca Sai ck We alee bu cane oak a ate lake a Gees 4,070,528 
$1,753,055,017 
LIABILITIES 
SURGTU LAGDIRTES (es ake ee ne eee $ 21,769 
Reserve against outstanding forward 
WOTLEE ACES Dele eile eieie gee eRe ence Males 47,434 
wor § 69,203 
Government of Canada: 
Advances from Consolidated Revenue 
PING. Ove otert Wins Ge ID Ata eae ste $1,925,000,000 
Earnings for quarter accruing to credit 
of Consolidated Revenue Fund..... 3,897,527 
Deficit, to Dec. 318t. TIT hes eee 125,596,245 


Deficit Jan. 1st to March 3lst, 1952... 50,315,468 
—_—————— 1,752,985,814 


$1,753,055,017 


I declare that the foregoing statement of the Assets and Liabilities of the Minister 


of Finance Special Exchange Fund Account is correct according to the books main- 
tained under my supervision for the Minister of Finance. 


Ottawa, Canada, 
June 25th, 1952. 


Chief Accountant, 
BANK OF CANADA 
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